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A LETTER to the Editor of the Letters on the Spirit of 
Patriotifm, the Idea of a Patriot King, and the State of 
Parties, &c. occaſſoned by the Editor's Advertifement, p. 537—549. 


AVIEW of Lord Bolingbroke’s Philofophy, compleat, in Four 
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p. 551—844- 
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A 


LETTER 


TO THE 


EDITOR or rue LETTERS 


ON 
Tuz SPIRIT or PATRIOTISM, 
Tue IDEA or a PATRIOT KING, 


AND 


Tug STATE or PARTIES, &c. 


OCCASIONED BY THE 


EDITORS ADVERTISEMENT. 


Is this my Guide, Philofopher, and Friend? Porz to L. B. 


VoL, VI. Zzz 
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TO THE 


EDITOR or tne LETTERS. 


SIR, 


ADDRESS this to you, as to a perfon different from the 

Author of theſe Letters. My reſpect for L. B's character will 
not fuffer me to think you the fame. Your Advertiſement is the 
crudeft and moft unmanaged attack on the honour of his deceafed 
Friend; and he appears to be under all the tyes of that facred rela- 
tion, to defend and protect it. 

Your Charge, againft Mr. Porr, is in theſe words, —“ The 
« original draughts [of thefe Letters] were intruſted to a man, on 
« whom the Author thought he might entirely depend, after he 
“ had exacted from him, and taken his promife, that they fhould 
never go into any hands, except thoſe of five or fix perfons, who 
4 were then named to him. In this confidence, the author retted 
4 fecurely for fome years; and though he was not without ſuſpi- 
„ cion that they had been communicated to more perſons than he 
« intended they fhould be, yet he was kept, by repeated aſſuran- 
** ces, even from ſuſpecting that any copies had gone into hands 
* unknown to him. But this man was no fooner dead, than 
“ he received information that an entire edition of 1 500 co- 
s pies of thefe papers had been printed; that this very man had 
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“u corredted the prefs, and that he had left them in the hands of 
“the printer, to keep with great fecrecy till further orders. The 
* honett printer kept his word with him better than he kept his 
“with his friend: fo that the whole cdition came, at laft, into 
* the hands of the author, except tome few copies, which this per- 
“s fon had taken out of the heap, and carried away. Theſe are 
“e doubth{s the copies which have been handed about, not very 
“ privately, fince his death. The ret were all deftroyed in one 
„ common ſire.— By thefe copies it appeared, that the man who 
** had been guilty of this breach of truft, had taken upon him fur- 
** ther to divide the ſubject, and to alter and omit paſlages, accord- 
“ ing to the fuggeftions of his own fancy. What aggravates this 
“ proceeding extremely is, that the author had told him, on feveral 
“ accafions, amongit other reafons, why he could not confent to 
* the publication of thefe papers, that they had been written in too 
* much heat and hurry for the public eye —He chanced to know 
* that {craps and fragments of thefe papers had been employed to 
* {well a monthly magazine, and that the fame honourable em- 
* ployment of them was to be continued—The Editor, there- 
fore, who has in his hands the genuine copy—refolved to pub- 
“lih it.” 

This is the charge. And as to the fact, that Mr. P. did print 
* an entire edition of Lord B's letters without his confent,” it 
muft, as far as I can fee, be taken for granted. For the Man ac- 
cufid is dead. He cannot fpeak for himfelf; and his papers, 
which might have fpoken for him, were all of them devifed, by 
the dying Man's laft Will, to the truſt and abfolute difpofal of his 
noble friend. 

My complaint (and, I perfuade myfelf, all impartial men will 
indulge me in it) is, that the charge is inforced with fo unfriendly, 
nay, fo vindidtive a feverity, that the public is even invited to think 
the worſt of the offender’s intention: therc being nothing fo bafe, 
or fo mean, which the terms of the accuſation will not juftify them 
to iufer from it. 

Since, 
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Since, therefore, you have fo far forgot the office of a fair accuſer, 
as not only to avoid aflifting the judgment of the tribunal, you ap- 
peal to, in the zature of the Fact; but to prefer your accuſation 
in fuch terms as muft neceflarily miflead it; let me be allowed to 
remind the l'ublic of what you have fo diſingenuouſiy omitted or 
difguifed. Which I thall do no otherwife, than by confidering all 
the poffible motives Mr P. could have for this action, ſuppoſing 
it to have been committed in the manner charged upon him. For 
though the Motive cannot fo alter the nature of actions, as to make 
that right, which, in ittelf, is wrong: yet it may alleviate the 
weight of the very worſt; it may make others pardonable, which 
are confeſſedly bad; and in fome again, it may give even to their 
obliquities, an amiablenefs which a truly generous mind would ho- 
nour; and which the ſevereſt caſuiſts would only degrade into the 
limbus of their ph ndida peccatu. Whether the crime, in queftion, 
be not of this clafs mut be ſubmitted to the tribunal, to which 
we now make our joint appeal. 

In an offence of this nature, committed by one Author againft 
another, the Motive, that moft readily occurs to us, is Plagiarifin : 
So that one might ſuſpect this breach of Truſt was accompanied with 
an intended violation of property; and that the offender propoſed 
aſſuming to himſelf the glory of his friend's performance; elpe- 
cially as he took the liberties here complained of, to divide the 
„ ſubject, and to alter and omit paflages according to the fuggef- 
* tions of his own fancy.” But if, in criminal proceedings, it be 
held a reafonable anfwer to the charge of a paultry theft, that the 
accufed was immenfely rich, we fhall need no other plea to acquit 
Mr. P. of this fufpicion. Beſides, the Author of the Leiters was 
well known to all L. B's friends; the title-page of this furrep- 
titious edition tells us, they were written by a Perfon of Qua- 
lity; and the bone? printer himtelf knew the true author, as 
appears by his applying to Lord B, with information of the 
1500 copies. 

As 
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As to any lucrative views; if Mr. Ps beneficent temper, his ge- 
nerous contempt of money, which made him at feveral periods of 
his lite refufe an honourable Penfion from minifters of more than 
one denomination, and decline every other way of eſtabliſhing his 
fortune than by a noble appeal to the public tafte: If this, I fay, 
will not acquit him of fo mean a fufpicion, I might appeal to the 
very circumplances of the fact itfelf. He prints, at a confiderable 
expence, 1500 copies of an eighteen-penny pamphlet, to lie in the 
printer's warehouſe; and which, according to your own account, 
did actually lie there till his death. And what book? one, which 
of all the Author's writings, was leaft calculated to catch the pub- 
lic attention (however this extraordinary Advertifement may now 
raife their curiofity) as the fubje& of it had been fo often hack- 
ney d over in the papers of the CRAFT TsMAN. Had Profit been 
his point, who can doubt but he had rather choſen ſome of Lord 
B's biftorical tracts, which he had equally in his poffeffion ? 

Leaſt of all will it be ſuſpected to have been done to injure L. 
B. in his Fame or Fortune; the book itſelf being manifeſtly cal - 
culated to ſupport both, by putting him in that light wherein he 
moft affects to be feen, a diſpaſſionate and difintercfed Lover of 
his Country. Had Mr. P. defigned to hurt his eafe or reputation, 
he would probably have enriched us with his phileſopbical or theo- 
hgical works, where his noble Friend gives lefs quarter to religious 
prejudices, than, here, to political corruptions: and which, by 
their being kept unpublithed, deprive Religion of one confiderable 
advantage. 

In a word, had Mr. P. been confcious to himſelf of any low, 
oblique, or unfriendly motive, how happened it that, at his death, 
he chofe it thould come to the knowledge of his Friend? ‘That 
he did cbaſe it, is moft certain. His honeft printer,“ you tell 
us, faithfully kept his word with him.“ His laft illnefs was long 
and tedious, and known by him, as well as by his phyficians, to 
be fatal. He might therefore have burnt thefe 1500 copies with a 

fecrecy 
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fecrecy equal to the oſtentation with which they cere all deflroyed 
in one com. nen. fire by this depofitary of the Writings and Reputa- 
tion of a Man, whofe laft vows to Heaven were for the proſperity 
of his furviving Friend. 

But, if we allow the fact, fome reafon, after all, muft be given 
for committing it. We have feen the high abfurdity of ſuppoſing 
it to be on any of the motives already mentioned: which, indeed, 
only Envy and Malignity can fuggeft. One, only, remains: and 
haopily, it is that which every man, at firft fight, muft acknow- 
ledge to be the true; An excęſive and ſuperſtitious zeal for Lord B's 
glory. He paid, as all the world knows, a kind of idolatrous ho- 
mage to the divine attributes of his friend. And fhould this be 
thought a folly by fober admirers, (a ftrange one it muft be to Lord 
B. himfelf) yet, fure his Lordſhip, though the laft, in juſtice, 
fhould be the firft, in pity, to forgive it. 

He was not only the warmeft advocate for his Lordthip’s private 
and public Virtues againſt his adverfaries, but even againſt himſelf. 
It was his common ſubject of complaint, amongſt his other friends, 
that Lord B. was faultily negligent of his glory, even where the 
good of his country, and the happineſs of the world depended on 
its being unveiled. That, though he ſeemed to be ſent down hi- 
ther by Providence, from fome higher ſphere, to become the con- 
ſervator of the Rights and Reaſon of mankind, yet he ſuffered his 
actions to be miſrepreſented, and his character to be blackened, even 
where the ſhewing himſelf, truly, tended to the liappineſs of the 
erroneous. And this being an important concern, was the reaſon, 
1 fuppofe, why his Friend chofe to prevent the lofs of theſe Lesters: 
which, likewife, very well accounts for his allaying the extreme 
ſplendor of them, fo offenfive to mere mortals, with that terreftrial 
mixture of his own. The very circumftance, which you, Sir, 
well exprefs, where you ſay, he had taken upon him, further 
** to divide the ſubject, and to alter and omit paſſages, according 
to the fuggeftions of his own fancy.” Perhaps too he thought 

himfel£ 
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himfelf fomething more than a Porte. ſeuille of his friend’s papers: 
for he frequently told his acquaintance (to whom I appeal on this 
occafion) that L. B. would, at his death, leave his writings to his 
diipoſal. A mutual confidence! which they placed in one ano- 
ther. But the execution of Mr. P’s part, at the fame time that it 
makes the other probable, prevents our having any written evidence 
of it. But concerning the particular nature of thofe changes and 
interpolations, and the difference between the two editions, 1 fhall 
fay no more at prefent. 

Having ſeen Mr. P's motives for printing, the reader may be cu- 
rious to know when he thought of pub/ibing. It could not be till 
he had the Author's leave: that, the long detention of the pamphlet 
in the printer's warchoufe fufficiently thews. It could not be in 
expectation of his death: That, the great difparity in the chance 
of furvivorfhip will not allow us to ſuppoſe. Beſides, to what pur- 
pole was the expence of printing, and the hazard of fecreting an 
edition, projected now, when he would have had it equally in his 
power, if that event happened, to do it then? We have nothing 
lett, even on your own ftate of the cafe, but to believe that he ex- 
pected very ſpeedily to obtain L. B's concurrence. What grounds 
he had for fuch expectation, the prudent diſpoſition of his papers 
will not permit us to fay. 

The too eager purfuit then of his Friend’s Glory being his only 
motive for this prefumptuous liberty (a truth fo evident, that, I 
am perfuaded, Mr. P. has not a fingle Friend or Acquaintance re- 
maining, who does not as firmly believe it, as that L. B. wrote 
the Letters, and that Mr. P. committed them to the prefs) fince 
this, I fay, is the cafe, his Lordthip’s known Virtue will never fuf- - 
fer me to fuppoie that you, Sir, and the Author of thefe Letters, 
can be the fame perfon. 

His known [Vi/dom would lefs endure fuch an imputation. What- 
ever you, Sir, may think, his Lordthip’s glory will never ftand fairer 
with pofterity, than in the lines of thisimmortal poet. So that todefile 

the 
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the mirror, which holds him up, by a kind of magic virtue, to the 
admiration of all times and places, would indeed fhew him more 
detached jrom the world, and indifferent to cenfure, than even you, his 
apologift, think fit to repreſeut him. It muft ſurely be fome fatal 
neceffity that could make him willing to rifque fo flattering an ad- 
vantage. And yet your Advertifement ſupplies neither him nor your 
reader with any excufe of this nature. You thought fit, I will 
fuppofe, that fome reafon fhould be given for the publication of 
the Letters, But had not your bookfeller done this already, when 
he fo often told the public, that it was to prevent their being 
‘+ impofed on by a ſpurious and mangled edition, ef which one or 
“ two {craps had appeared in a Magazine?” Poſſibly you will fay, 
the reader might expect to know how they came there. Why 
then did you not feek out and detect the man engaged in that bo- 
nourable employment, as by a proper irony you call it? Sure it 
was no difficult matter: for you tell us, again, that fome of the 
copies bad been handed about not very privately ſiuce Mr. P's death. 
Befides, the Law would have obliged the proprietor of the Maga- 
gine to difcover from whom he had received his ftolen goods, Why 
then fo much tendernefs for him, who manifefted his defign by 
publifoing, and fo little for him, who only gave fufpicion of it, by 
printing ? Or did the Onver or Thixos, which, indeed, (in Mr. 
s Language of his Lordfhip) was here violated, require, that 
Vengeance fhould purfue, and trace up the crime, to the original 
offender: who bad fo audacioufly ftretched his hand to the forbidden 
tree, and gathered, without leave, of the knowledge of political 
Good and Evil? Or if the feverity of juftice required even this; 
was it not enough to fay, that the mifchief came firft from Mr. P. 
by his giving abroad too many copies; without telling their 
common Enemies, that he had printed fifteen hundred? For 
it came not from thefe, (which, you own, were all deſtroyed 
“in one common Fire)” but from a ftraggling copy which ei- 
caped that deſolation. As this brand therefore on Mr. Pope's me- 
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ery was needla fs, it could not come from the hand of his no- 
4. Friend, 

But whatever high notions I myfelf may have of L. B. I am 
not fo vain to think my readers muft needs fubfcribe to them. They 
may, Sir, for aught I know, believe you and him to be the fame. 
And then, I am half afraid, even his character, great as it is, will 
et ſecure him from their cenfure. Are the laws of Friendſhip then 
fo weak (may fome of them be apt to fay) are its bonds fo flight, 
that on: imprudent action committed againſt the humour of a friend, 
(in a miftaken fondnefs fur his Glory which came near to Adora- 
ton) that one fhall obliterate the whole merit of a life of fervice, 
though flowing from the warmeft heart that the paffion of Friend- 
fhip ever took poſſeſſion of? Obliterate, will they fay, nay purfue, 
with inexorable vengeance, the poor delinquent to the foot of the 
moft mercilefs tribunal; that Pusiic, one part of which he had 
much offended by a vigorous war upon the general profligacy of 
manners; another, much more offended by the infufferable ſplen- 
dor of hit talents ; and no fmall nor inconfiderable part, by his over- 
zealous attachment to his very Accuser ? Unhappy Poet! will 
they fay, who has received the only wound to his Honour from 
the hand of that Friend, whofe reputation, for many years, he 
had fingly fupported againft an almoft univerfal prejudice. But 
more unhappy Frienpsnip, if thefe be thy iniquitous conditions! 
Who after this ſhall feek, in Thee, a folace for the cares of private 
Life ; or believe Thee to be, what thou haft been fo often boaſted, 
the pureft and largeft fource of public Virtue? Never, after this, 
wilt Thou be thought deferving of a fairer or better progeny than 
MODERN Patriotism. Where true Love of our Country is, There 
Friendſhip wears a different face. At fuch time it has been known, 
that when real and repeated injuries had torn in funder a well- 
united Friendſhip, the death of one has buried every paft refent- 
ment, and revived, in the bofom of the other, all his ancient ten- 
dernefs: as if the refined and defecated paſſions of him, who had 
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fhaken off Mortality, had, by that divine fympathy of affections 
which lives in Friendſhip, communicated of their virtue to the 
ſurvivor. Nay, I have heard, ſome where or other, of a Man, 
who, when his dying friend (at the inftigation, and to quiet the 
impotent paſſions, of another; for what generous mind has not 
been hurt by ill-placed friendſhips ?) had inferted an unkind claufe 
againft him in his laft Will, took no other revenge for an injury 
fo unprovoked, than by doubling the legacy his deceafed friend had 
left to an old faithful fervant, becaufe the furvivor deemed it to be 
too little. 

But the greateſt have their weakneſſes. A French author, I have 
fome time read, who has given us a hiftory cf the Hermetic Philo- 
ſepby, brings almoft every great name into the number of his Al- 
chemifts. He gives them all their due, but concludes every va- 
rious eulogium alike—* now his Folly was in hoping to extract 
s Gold from bafer metais And may. we not, after all the good 
that may be faid of our illuftrious Poet (and there are few of 
whom fo much can be jufly faid) lament, that the folly which 
ran through his whole life was, in trying to extrac Friends p. from 
Politics ? 

However, Sir, let the World think as it may. I muft ſtill per- 
fift in believing, that that noble Perfon had no hand in your Ad. 
vertifement. On this principle, perhaps, it will be faid, | might 
have left it to its own fortune, as not at all likely to miflead 
poſterity; while it repreſents Mr. P. as mean, low, interefted, 
and perfidious, whofe nature, if I were to define it, I thould do it 
by the word Frienpsuip; fo pure and fo warm was the ray of 
that facred paffion, which animated and governed all his facul- 
ties. But when I confider how light a matter very often fub- 
je&s the beft eftablithed characters to the fufpicions of Pofterity, 
Pofterity, often as malignant to Virtue, as the age that faw it 
was envious of its glory; and how ready a remote age is to catch 
at a low revived flander, which the times that brought it forth 
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faw deſpiſed and forgotten almoſt in its birth, I cannot but think 
it a matter that dcicrves attention. Thefe Letters, Sir, of your 
publithing, adu:d us an indignant inſtance. The Chaftity of the 
fih Sie Af i anus, in the cafe of the Spauiſb captive, was as ce- 
lebrated, a:. l as notorious as Mr. P’s Friendfhip for L. B. But 
one J uler. . dntias (for calumny and hiftory, the Oldmixon of Rome) 
«nade no ſeruple to aſſert, that, far from reftoring the fair Spa- 
* nize ito her family, he debauched and kept her.” One would 
Lave hoped fo mean a flander might have flept forgotten in the 
dirty corner of a poor pedant’s : Common-place. And yet we fee 
it quoted as a fact +, by an inſtructor of kings. Who knows, but 


A. Gellius. 
+ ** Now the reputation of the firit Scipio was not fo clear and uncontroverted in. 
“ privare as in public life; nor was he allowed by all to be a man of fuch fevere vir- 
tue as he affected, and as that age required. Naewixs was thought to mean him in 
«s fame verfes Gellias has preferved, And VaIzz 10 Antias made no ſeruple to affert, 
* that, far from refloring the fair Suriard to her family, he debauched-and kept hers 
è Notwithftanding this, what authority did be not maintain? in what eſleem and ve 
* neration did he not live and die?“ p. 404, of The Idea of a Patriet King. 
The Words of Nevius are thefe, 
Etiam qui res magnas maou fepe gcfit gloriofe, 
+t Cujus ſacta viva nunc vigent; qui apud gentes folus 
“ Præftat: eum fuus pater cum pallio uno ab amica abduxit,” 


Thefe obſeure verfes were, in Gelliss’s opinion, the fole foundation of Aetias’s.calumny,. 
agsin& the univerfal concurrence of Hiſtorians. His ege verfibus credo adductam Valerium: 
Aatiawm adverfam ceteros omnes ferigtores de Scipionis moribus fenfift, L. vi. e. 8. And what 

he thought of this hiforian’s modefty and truth, we may collect from what he telis us 
ot him in another place, where, having quoted two tribunicial decrees, which he fays 
be ttsaſerided from Records [cx annalium menumentis) he adds, that Valerius Antias made 
ao fcruple to give the lye to them in public. Valerius autem Antias, contra hanc dee 

“cretorum memotiam contraque auctoritates veterum annalium”—dixit, &c. L. vii. 
e. 19. And Liey in his xxxvi B. quoting this Aatias for the particulars of a victory, 

fubjoins, concerning the number flain, “ fcriptori parum fidei fit, quia in eo augendo 
** non alius intemperantior eft.” And he that will amplify on one occafion, wilt 


diminish on another; for it is tbe fame intemperate paſſon that carries him indifferently 
to either. 


that 
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that at fome happy time or other, when a writer wants to prove, 
that real Friendſhip becomes a great man no more than real Chaſ- 
tity *, this Advertifement of yours may be advanced to the fame 
dignity of credit with the calumny of Valerius Antias ? If it ſhould, 
1 would not undertake to difpute the fact, on which fuch an ine 
ference might be made; for I remember Tally, a great ftatefman 
himſelt, long ago obferved, * Vere amicitiæ difficillime reperiun- 
“turin iis, qui in republica verfantur.” 

In conclufion, what we may learn from the moral of the tale is 
this, That excefs, though in the focial paffions, lays us more open 
to pepular cenfure than even the total want of them: becaufe fuch 
excefles often produce effeéts that low minds cannot underftand ; or 
if they could, they would ftill want hearts warm enough to feel: 
the value of them. 

I am, Sir, &c. 


* See p. 201, of the Idea of a Patriot King.” 
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Lettre du feu Preſident MonTEsquievu à l'AuTeEur. 


> AY reçu, Monfieur, avec une reconnaiſſance tres grande, les deux magni- 
F fiques ouvrages que vous avés cå la bonté de m'envoyer, et la lettre que vous 
m'aves fait l'honneur de m'ecrire fur les auvres poftbumes de My Lord Boling- 
broke: et comme cette Lettre me paroit ĉtre plus à moi que les deux ou- 
orages qui l'accompagnent, auxquels tous ceux qui ont de la raiſin ont part, il 
me femble que cette Lettre ma fait un plaifir particulier. Fay li quelques 
ouvrages de My Lord Bolingbroke, et s'il mf permis de dire comment j'en ai 
été affecte, certainment il a beaucoup de chaleur : mais il me femble qu'il / employe 
ordinairement contre les chofes, et il ne faudroit employer qua peindre les cbeſes. 
Or, Monfieur, dans cet ouvrage poftbume, dont vous me donnes une idée, il me 
ſemble que vous prepare une matiere continuelle de triompbe. Celui qui attaque la 
Religion revelée w'attaque que la Religion revelée; mais celui qui attaque la Re- 
ligion naturelle attaque toutes les Religions du monde. Si l'on enfcigne aux 
hommes qu'ils n'ont pas ce frein ci, ils peuvent penſer f qu'ils en ont un autre: 
Mais il eſt bien plus pernicieux de leur enſeigner qw'ils nen ont pas du tout. II 
weft pas inpaſſible d attaquer une Religion revelte, parce qu elle exiſte par des 
Jaits particuliers, et que les faits, par leur nature, peuvent ttre une matiere 
de difpute : mais il n’en eft pas de mime de la Religion naturelle; elle eft tirée de 
la nature de l’homme, dont on ne peut pas difputer, ct du ſentiment interieur de 
Phomme, dont on ne peut pas diſputer encore. Pajoule à ceci, Quel peut ttre le 
motif d'attaquer la Religion revelée en Angleterre? on ly a tellement purgé de 
tout prejugé deſtrudeur u elle n'y peut faire de mal, et quelle y peut faire, au 
contraire, une infinité de biens. Fe fais, qu’ un bomme en Eſpagne ou en Por- 
tugal gue Pon va bruler, ou qui craint d'être brulé, parce qu'il ne croit point 
de certains articles dependans ou non de la Religion revelie, a une fuſte fujet 
de l'attaquer, parce qu'il peut avoir quelque efperance de pourvoir à fa defence 
naturelle: Mais il n'en eff pas de mime en Angleterre, o tout bomme qui at- 
taque la Religion revelée Pattaque fans interefi, et on cet komme quand il reuffi- 
roit, quand mime il auroit raifon dans le fond, ne feroit que detruire une in- 
Fnité de biens pratiques pour etublir une verité purement ſpeculative. 


Say eie ravi, &c. 
A Paris, ce 26 May 1754. 
VoL. VI. 48 


MONTESQUIEU. 
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AL. RT TER from the late Preſident Montesqureu to the AUTHOR. 


STR, 
Am exceedingly obliged to you for the magnificent Prefent you have 
been pleated to make me of your Books, and for the Letter you did 
me the honour to write me on Lord Bolingbroke’s Pofthumous Works. As 
that Letter feems to be rather more my own than the two Books which ac- 
company it, every reafonable creature being intcrefted therein as well as my-. 
ſelf, I enjoy it with particular delight. I have dipped into fome of my 
Lord Bolingbroke’s Diſcourſes; and, if I may be allowed to fay in what man- 
ner they affected me, I muft own that he writes with a good deal of warmth; 
but methinks he generally employs it againſt things, whereas it ought to- 
be employed only in painting them. Now it appears to me that, in the 
pofthumous work of which you have given me an account, he hath pre- 
pared for you, Sir, continual matter of triumph. He who attacks revealed 
Religion, attacks revealed Religion only; but, he who attacks natural Rce 
ligion, attacks all the Religions in the World. Though men fhould be 
taught to difbelieve the Obligations of revealed Religion, they may ſtill 
think themfelves bound by fome other; but it is moft pernicious to endea - 
vour to perſuade them that they are bound by none at all. It is not im · 
poſſible to attack a revealed Religion, ſeeing it depends on particular facts, 
and ſacts are, in their own nature, liable to be controverted: but that is not 
the cafe with Natural Religion; for it is drawn from the Nature of Man, 
which cannot be difputed, and from the internal Sentiments of mankind, 
which are equally indifputable. Beſides, what motive can there be for at- 
tacking revealed Religion in England? In that country, it is fo purged of 
all deftructive prejudices, that it can do no harm; but, on the contrary, is 
capable of producing numberlefs good effects. I am fenfible that, in Spaia 
or Portugal, a man who is going to be burnt, or afraid of being burnt, 
beeauſe he does not believe certain articles, whether depending or not de- 
pending on revealed Religion, hath very good reafon to attack it, becaufe 
he may thereby hope to provide for his natural defence. But the cafe is 
very different in England, where a man that attacks revealed Religion does 
it without the leaſt perfonal motive; and where this champion, if he ſhould 
fucceed, nay, ſhould be in the right too, would only deprive his country of 
numberlefs real bencfits, for the fake of eftablithing a merely fpeculative 
truth. Iwas charmed, &c, 
Paris, May 26, 1754. 
Monresqurev. 
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A P O L O G Y 
FOR 
THE TWO FIRST LETTERS: 


WHICH MAY NOW SERVE FOR 


AVINDICATION OF THE WHOLE. 


S after the publication of the two firſt of thefe Letters, I had 
the honour of an anonymous advertifement, in the warmeft 
terms of friendthip lamenting the diſpleaſure, which my treatment 
of Lord Bolingbroke had given to that part of the Pudlic, where the 
Advertifer had an opportunity of making his obfervations. 

There was in this friendly notice fo many fure marks of the 
Writer's regard to the Author of the View; fo much good fenfe, 
elegance, and weight of Authority in the compoſition; and the 
whole fo fuperior to every thing, but the force of plain and fimple 
truth, that I had as much pleafure in the honour of the admonition 
as I had real pain for the occafion. 

He aſſures me I ſhall never know from what hand it came; fo 
that when fuch a Writer will remain unknown, it is foolith as well 
as indecent to prefume to guefs. 


4B 2 Yet 
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Yet I am very confident that a Friend fo generous could never 
intend, by keeping himfelt out of fight, to deprive me of the means 
of vindicating my condud to lim. Iam rather inclined to think, 
that he touk this method to oblige me to convey my Apology to. 
bim, which he had a right to expect, through the hands of that 
Public, which appear to have none: and which yet, I am perſuaded, 
it was his principal concern, | ſhould firft ſatisfy. For I muft in- 
form my Reader, that the fevere reflexions, I am about to quote, 
are not his proper fentiments, but the fentiments of thofe whom he. 
is pleated to honour with the name of the Public. 

They are introduced in this manner: I am grieved to the heart to. 
Jind the reception your two Letters meet with from the Morlu.— l am 
very fure he is; and fo, I think, muft every good man be; and. 
more for the fake of that World than for mine. For what muft an 
indifferent perfon think of a World, by profeffion, Chriftian, of fo. 
exceeding delicate a feeling as to be lefs ſcandalized at three or four 
bulky volumes of red-hot Impiety, becaufe they come from a Lorp, 
tkan at the cool contempt of fuch an inſult, in a Defender of the 
Religion of his Country, becaufe he may be a poor Pricft or an ig- 
noble Layman ? Will not every impartial man lament with me fo 
abject a ſtate of things, as that muft be, where atheiftic principles. 
give lefs offence to our politenefs, than ill- manners; and where, in 
goed Company you may be bettur received with the plague-fore upon 
you, than the itch? 

It vexes me (fays the anonymous writer) 10 bear fo many poftively: 
deciding that the Writer muf bey the scurritrty and abufe.—~ 
The term is a little ſtrong. But the beft of it is, that it is one of- 
thofe words the Public think themfelves at liberty to apply indif-. 
ferently, either to ſcandulous abufe or to Bong reproof, juſt as they 
happen to be difpofed to the Author, or the Subje&. The equity 
of this kind of judgment, fo readily paſſed upon Authors, had been, 
fufficiently apparent in the cafe of one much more confiderable than 
the Author of the View. The Author of The Divine Legation of 
MaJs compoſed a Book in Support of Revelation; and ſenſible that 

he 
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the novelty of his Argument would give the alarm, and bring down 
whole bands of Anfwerers upon him, he did all he could to invite 
fair quarter. He publickly engaged that a candid, and ingenuous Ad- 
verſary ſhould never repent him of his civility. Anſwerers, as he 
forefaw, came down in abundance: but it was not his hap to meet 
with one who treated him with common good manners. Of about 
a hundred of thefe writers, one or two, and no more, he thought 
fit to anſwer; and (who can wonder!) without much ceremony. 
This was in the heat of controverfy, when his refentments were 
frefh ; and the injury aggravated by every circumftance of the low- 
eft malice and moft bare-faced mifreprefentation. Since that time 
to the prefent, a courfe of many years, he has feen thefe miferable 
railers, fome with natnes, and ſome: without, go on in all the non- 
fenfe and billingfgate with which they fet out. Yet though he has. 
feen all this, and without any other marks of refentment than a 
contemptuous filence, he could not efcape the character of a ſcurri- 
lous and abufve Writer. It was in vain to appeal to his provocations. 
then, or to his forbearance ever fince. 

But to return to the Author of the View. He was. detected, it 
ſeems, by his feurrility and abuſe. Surely there muft be fome mif- 
take, and my Lord's own dirt imputed to his Anſwerer. The Au- 
thor of the View ſeems to be in the cafe of a Scavenger (his ene- 
mies, I hope, will take no offence at the compariſon), who may not 
indeed be overclean while at fuch fort of work; but it would be hard 
to impute that ſtink to him, which is not of his making, but of his 
removing.. 

The Letters are uniderfally read; and it is almoft univerfally agreed 
that Lord Bolingbroke deferved any treatment from You, both as aman 
ferfonally ill ufed by bim, and a member of that ORDER, WHICH HE 
HAS TREATED IN THE LIKE MANNER :——lIn a Law of Veſpaſian, 
we read, Non oportere maledici Senatoribus ; remaledici, civile fa/que 
ef. And the equity of it feems here to be allowed.. But 1 will 
claim no benefit from the Authority of Vefpafion, nor even from 
that which I more reverence, my anonymous Friend's. The truth 
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is, that nothing perfonal ever once entered into my thoughts while 
I was writing thole two Letters. Had that been the cafe, it would 
rather have been the fubjeét of my vanity, than my refentment. 
For nothing could be more glorious for an obſcure writer of thefe 
dark and cold days, than to find himfelf treated in the fame manner 
with the greateft and moft famous of the golden Ages of antient 
and modern Literature. 

—But (fays the anonymous letter) i may difbonour a Gentleman 
ard a Clergyman to give bim that treatment be defervea, efpecially after 
bis death. He is falling into the very FAULT fo juftly objelted to bim: 
every body would bave applauded your ſelecting thofe inflances of bis 
railing, arrogance, and abuſe, had not you followea bis example.—This 
Public then takes it for granted, that treating a licentious Writer 
AS HE DESERVES, may difhonour a Gentleman and a Clergyman. Here, 
l think, we thould diftinguith. When the thing concerns only the 
civil interefts of Particulars, a Gentleman has but little provocation 
for unufual feverity of language, and lefs right to perfonal reflex- 
ion, efpecially on one of fuperior Quality. But when the higheſt 
of our religious interefts are attacked, the interefts not of this man, 
nor of that; not of this Community, nor the other; but of our 
common Nature itfelf; and where the People are appealed to, and 
invited to be Judges, there, I think, all paultry diſtinctions of Title 
ceafe, they vanith before fo great an object, and every Gentleman who 
loves his Religion and his Country fhould take the quarrel on him- 
felf, and repel the infult with all his vigour. 

„When Truru or Virtue an affront endures, 
“ Th’ affront is mine, my Friend, and ſhould be yours.” 
Pops. 

The manners of a C. ergyman, if they are to be diftinguithed 
from the manners of a Gentleman, confit in Zeal for God, and 
Charity towards Man. The occafion will fometimes call out one, 
fometimes the other: they may be exerted feparately, but never at 
one another’s expence; for they are diſpoſed by Nature to be joint 
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promoters of the common good : as in the cafe before us, I prefume 
to fay, a zeal for God is the greateft Charity to Man. 

Now when Opinions of that kind, which the View of L. Boling- 
broke’s Philofophy expofes, proceed to their extreme, not to confute 
them in terns either of horror or ridicule, for fear of tranſgreſſing 
the civil maxims of politenefs, would be like that Preacher, the 
Poet {peaks of, who ſcrupled to mention Hell before his audience at 
Court.. 

If then, amongft the Chriftian duties, there be a force to be exe 
erted againft Deceivers, as well as a patience to be obferved in come 
paffion to thofe who are mifled ; and that the occafion before us was 
not a time for vigorous meafures ; I defire to know when this time 
comes? 

When men are fincere in their miftakes, after a diligent and can- 
did fearch ; when the fubject is of {mall moment, fuch as the mode: 
cf difcipline, the meafure of conformity, or a diſtinction in Meta- 
phyfics; the miſtaken, and even the perverſe, ſhould be treated with 
tenderneſs. But when the avowed end of a Writer is the deftruc- 
tion of Religion in all its forms; when the means he employs, are 
every trick of prevarication and ill faith; and every term of ſcur- 
rility and abufe ; when, to ufe the expreſſion of Cicero, ef inter nos 
non de terminis, ſed de tota poſſeſſione contentio; Then, a practiſed 
calmneſs and an affected management look like betraying the Caufe 
we are intrufted to defend; or, what is almoſt as ill, like defend- 
ing it in that way only which may turn moft to our private advan- 
tage: As where, in queftions of the greateft moment, we comply 
with this fa/bionable indifference ; or flatter it into a Virtue; when 
we fhould have ftriven to rekindle the dying {parks of Religion by 
a vigorous collifion with its profeſſed Enemies, whofe faces (to ule 
the unpolite language of the Prophet) are barder than a Rock o. 

Men who have had Chriftianity indeed at heart have never been 
difpofed, in capital cafes like the prefent, to fpare or manage the 


# Jer. v. 3. 
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Otfender, When the incomparable STILLINGFLEET undertook to 
capote the enormity of the Court of Rome, in turning the di/pen- 
„fatian of the word iuto a lucrative trade, he profecuted the contro- 
veriy with fo much vigour of ſtyle and fentiment, as to be reviled 
by thofe who found themſelves affected by it, with the names of 
Buffon and Comedian. The fervant of the Lord (faid they) mu? not 
ff. ive. but be gentle unto all men; in meeknefi infirutting thofe who op- 
prit themfelves. An aniwer equally apt and ſatisfactory. Without 
doubt, offenders would find themfelves much at their eafe, when, 
ſecute from the reſentment of the Laws, they underftand they 
have nothing to fear from the animadverſion of the Learned, 

But this leads me to another confideration, which may further 
juſtiſy the Author of the View, in the account he has given of this 
selentlefs Enemy of RELIGION and Society. 

The Englith Government, fecure in the divinity of that Religion 
which it hath eſtabliſhed, and jealous of that Liberty which at fo 
much expence it hath procured, doth now, with a becoming con- 
ſciouſneſs of the ſuperiority of Truth and Reafon, think fit to ſuffer 
this, and many other writings (though none fo criminal in the 
form and manner), to pafs through the Prefs, into the hands of the 
People; writings, in which not only the Inftitutions of pofitive 
and national Worſhip have been inſulted, but even thoſe very 
Grounnps or Natucar. Rexicion, which hitherto have been 
eſleemed the bond of civil Society, as they inforce obedience on the 
principle of Confcience. A bond, which no Nation under heaven 
but our own have ever fuffered to be brought in queftion : becauſe 
no Nation but our own has a perfe& confidence in Truth, or is in 
perpetual alarm for Liberty. 

But do flagitious Writers therefore become more privileged or re- 
ſpectable ? Or rather, Is there not the greater need that thofe evils, 
which the Public cannot redrefs, ſhould at leaft be checked and 
oppofed by a private hand? Why do the civil Laws of all other 
Nations interfere to punith thefe offenders, but to prevent the mif- 
chiefs of their writings? Why are not the fame Laws put in exe · 
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cution here, but from the experience, or, at leaſt, from a forefight, 
that recourfe to them has been, or may prove, injurious to public 
Liberty? However, the end is confeſſed to be of the utmoft im- 
portance, though the/é means may be thought incommodious. What 
is left then, but to ufe others of a private nature, where no ill con- 
fequences are derived to any but to the Inftrument employed in 
the correction of thefe evils? Now the mifchief done by licentious 
Writers is from their credit with the People. If their credit be 
undeferved, the way lies open for the Defender of Religion to leſſen 
it, either by Ridicule or ferious expoftulation. The Author of the 
View preferred the firft. He thought it more effectual; for now- 
a-days, Folly difcredits more than Impiety: He thought it more 
generous; for he had no defign of bringing in the Magiftrate to 
fecond his arguments. Nor is he one of thofe impertinents who 
are for directing Authority, or who think there is any need of fuch 
as him, 

4 To virtue’s work, to urge the tardy Hall, 

Or goad the Prelate flumb’ring in his Stall. 


He rather thinks it becomes him to follow their example. The 
ConvocaTion, in their late addrefs to his Majesty, lament the 
depravity of our times, evidenced beyond all former examples, by the 
publication of writings which firike at the very vitals of all Religion, 
and foake the foundations of civil Government. Vet they are fo far 
from throwing the ſcandal on the State, or calling out upon the 
civil Magiftrate for redrefs, that, as if they even refpected the flan- 
der of their Enemies, they engage tbemſelves to bis Majefly to exert 
themfclves to the utmoft, to maintain the honour of our moft holy faith. 
Let no one therefore take offence, that a private man has adventured 
to lend his hand to that work which the whole body of the Clergy 
hath, with fo much glory to themfelves, engaged to undertake. 

But his Lordſhip's death is a further objection to the manner in 
which his writings are treated. 


—-—-Cuperem ipfe Parens ſpectator adeffet ! 
Vol. VI. 4C Had 
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ad il. eſe urs been publiſhed during his life, and had the Author 
of the Jew deterred his remarks upon them, in expectation of this 
genl time, the cenfure might appear to have its weight. But what 
thall we fay if his Lordthip was publicly invited to give dis Philofo~ 
fiy tothe world, by the promite of a ſpeedy anſwer? If a Writ- 
er's death may fkreen his Works from the treatment they would 
defcrve in his life, he has a very effectual way to fecure both his. 
Porfon and his Principles from difgrace. Yet, where this is men- 
tioned as an aggravation, it is confeſſed that in thefe poſthumous 
Works publithed by his Lordſhip's direction, the Author of the 
View is abufed in the grofleft manner. Now, what is faid in dif- 
credit of a living Writer, and by one of his Lordſhip's Authority in 
politics and letters, may prove a real injury: The harm to a dead 
Writer is but imaginary. This is only faid to thew, that, had the 
Author of the View retaliated, as he never had it in his thoughts, the 
return had been {till fhort of the provocation. 

Bat He commits the vERY FAULT objecled to Lord Bolingbroke-» 
and in feledling the inflances of bis railing and arrogance be follows Bis 
Lordftip’s EXAMPLE.—This would be weighed. Lord Bolingbroke 
has, in the moft contemptuous manner, reviled almoft all the Wife 
and Virtuous of antient and modern times. He has railed at the 
primitive Saints; the modern Doétors, the whole body of the 
Chriftian Clergy; and, in a word, the whole race of Mankind; 
which, ever fince Religion came amongft us, deferves, he fays, to 
be confidered in no other light than as one great aggregate of Lu- 
natics. He has abuſed Meſes and Paul; he has ridiculed the Son, 
and blaſphemed the Farner. Here is another Writer, who dy bis 
feurrility and abufe is judged no otber than———and what has he done? 
He bas fallen into the fame fault, and followed bis example. What, 
Has he likewife railed at all the Good, the Virtuous, and the 
Pious? Has he likewife had the arrogance to fay, that the World 
was one great Bedlam? Has he likewife blafphemed his Creator 
and Redeemer? Alas! no. Two fuch Writers would be too 
much for one age! And yet, what lefs can juftify s/s Public in 
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faying, that the Author of the View has fallen into the fame fault 
with Lord Bolingbroke, and followed bis example? All he has done 
is occafionally telling the World, That his Lordſhip, once in his 
life, was for bringing in Popery and the Pretender ; and is now for 
introducing Naturaliſm, a more ſpecious form of Atheifm: that he 
is overrun with paffion and prejudice: that he underftands little or 
nothing of the ſubjects he handles, which yet he treats with fove- 
reign contempt: that his learning is ſuperſicial, his reafoning ſophiſ- 
tical, and his declamation inflated; and that, if ever Religion fhould 
happen to regain its hold on the People, his Pdilofophic works will 
run the hazard of being applied to the loweſt and vileſt uſes. This 
is the fubftance of what he has faid. And if this be falling into 
the fame fault, and following bis Lordſſip's cxample, the Author of 
the View, for aught I can perceive, muft be content to plead 
guilty. 

But we will fuppofe, the menner of writing only, as feparated 
from the ſubject, is here to be underſtood. Is the railing at all 
Mankind; at all Religion; at God Almighty himſelf, but of the 
ſame ſpecies of writing with His, who ſhall tell the world, that 
this Railer was once as much an Enemy to the Cvil, as now to 
the Religious Conſtitution of his Country; that he reafons ill, and 
that he declaims worfe? Did the politenefs of a Clergyman ora 
Gentleman require, under pain of being matched with his Lordthip 
in railing and arrogance, that, after the Author of the View had 
quoted all his Lordfhip’s horrors in principle and expreffion, he 
fhould have added, This, good People, is the First Phiroso- 
4 PHY, which is to be fubftituted amongſt you, in the place of 
4 Recron. But take me along with you; Though this, indeed, 
“ be the bane and poifon of your Horzs; though it reduce Hu- 
4 manity to the moft difconfolate and forlorn condition, by de- 
64 priving it of the morar Ruler of the World, and by diflolving 
t all the ties of Crviz Government; Yet, Courage! The Author 
e was a man of diſtinguiſhed Quality, of uncommon abilities, and 
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* of infinite politeneſs. His great talents for Bufine/s enabled him 
“ty fee what was beft for Society; his penetration into Philaſapbic 
‘© matters, what was beft for human Nature; and his profound 
“ knowledge of Divinity, what was beft for Both. He had govern- 
* ed States; he had inſtructed Kings; and this laft great Book of 
* Wifdom was the refult of all his fkill and experience.” 

All this indeed I might have faid: and, it is probable, a good 
deal of it I fhould have faid, had the aim of my View been to re- 
commend Myfelf; and to raife a reputation from the defeat of this 
mighty Man. Had this, I fay, been my aim, the railing tho 
character of an Adverfary who was prefently to fall by my hand, 
would hardly have been amongſt the laft of my Contrivances. But 
as I had another purpoſe, the preventing the mifchiefs of his Book, 
1 took the different method of reducing his Authority to its juft 
value; which, by having been over-rated, had prepared the way; 
for the eaſy reception of his Opinions amongſt a corrupt People. 

The Letters, fays this Public (whofe sentiments have been, with 
fo much real Kindnefs, conveyed unto me) purport to be a View of 
Lord Bolingbroke’ s Philofophy. They are a view of bis life, morals, 
politics, and converſution. It may be true and juf. But that is not 
the queflion. Whether be made a good treaty, or wrote the Craftfman, 
neither concludes for nor againft the divinity of the Chriftian Religion. 

I readily confefs, that, had Lord Bolingbroke’s Morals and Poli. 
ties nothing to do with his religious Principles, I had acted both an: 
invidious and an idle part to bring in his Treaties and his Craft/= 
men into a View of bis Philofophy. But I held all thefe to be tho 
various parts of the fame Syftem, which had contributed in ſupport 
of one another to produce a Whole.—I can believe he found it for 
his eafe in retirement, to adhere ftill clofer to a fet of Principles, 
which having forwarded his Practice, enabled him to bear the re- 
trofpect of its effects: but I am much miftaken if he did not begin 
the World with his notions of Gop and the Soul; hence his rounds 
of bufinefs and amuſements 


„Now all for Pleaſure; now for Church aiid State.” Pee 
e 
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The reft followed in courſe. For, as Cicero well obferves, Cum 
enim DECRETUM proditur, Lex veri rectique proditur: quo a vitio et 
AMICITIARUM proditiones, et RERUM PUBLICARUM, nafci folent. 

But this is not all. I beg leave to fay, there was not only a 
clofe connexion between his Principles and his Praétice, but that it 
was neceſſary to a juft defence of Religion sinh him, to take no- 
tice’ of that connexion. 

One of his Lordfhip’s pretended i in his Philofophic 
Effays, was to detect the abufes brought into the Chriftian Religion 
by a corrupt CLercy: My aim in this View was to expofe a 
fpecies of Atheiſm, inculcated on the ruin of all Religion by an 
IMPIOUS LAYMAN. 

Confider, how his Lordfhip proceeded. Not that I place my 
juftification on his example: that, indeed, would be confirming 
the charge I am endeavouring to refute; neither would 1 inſiſt 
upon the right of retaliation ; for, though that be fomething a better 
plea, it is the laft which a Writer for Truth would willingly have 
recourfe to. I quote his Lordſhip's method with perfect approba- 
tion, as that which right reafon prefcribes to all who propofe the 
detection of error and impofture. His Lordthip’s point, as we faid, 
was to thew, that the Clergy had corrupted the purity and ſimpli- 
city of Religion. It is not my defign to inquire with what inge- 
nuity he has reprefented the Fact, or how juſtly he has deduced the 
Confequences, which he pretends have rifen from it. He has fhewn 
{fome corruptions; he has imagined more; and dreffed up the reft 
of his catalogue out of his own invention; all which, he moft un- 
reafonably offers as a legitimate prejudice againft Religion itfelf— 
Well, be it fo, that the Clergy are convicted of abuſe and impoſ- 
ture. The queftion, which every one is ready to afk, who thinks 
himſelf concerned to enquire into the truth of the fact, is, cur 
Bono? What Exp had the Clergy to ferve by thefe corruptions ? 
His Lordſhip thinks the queſtion reafonable, and is ready to reply, 


That they had a wicked antichriftian Yoke to impofe upon the 
‘necks 
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necks of Mankind: in order to which, they contrived to introduce 
tuch kind of corruptions into Religion as beft tended to pervert 
men’s underftandings, to intimidate their wills, and to imprefs 
upon their conſciences an awe and reverence for their fpiritual 
Tyrants. The anfwer is ſatisfactory, and fhews the ufe of this 
method of detecting error. With his rhetorical exaggerations, with 
the extenſion of his lift of corruptions, with his ridiculous inferences, 
I have, at prefent, no concern. 

As the Author of the Effays had, what he called, a tyrannical 
Ilierarchy to unmaſk; fo, the Author of the View had, what he 
called, adeclared, an impious, an outrageous Enemy of all Religion 
to expoſe. I believe they are both rightly named. Now, as errors 
to be detected, we muft trace them to their ſource; and as errors in- 
fluencing practice, we ſhall find their original to be in Vice. 

His Lordihip had publickly and openly, in his reſpectable Cha- 
racter of a NOBLEMAN, a STATESMAN, and a PhiLosorh ER, de- 
clared Religion to be all a Cheat, fupported only by Knaves and 
Madmen ; which indeed was a large Party, ſince, by his own ac- 
count, it takes in the whole body of Mankind. His Lordthip had 
been held up to the People“ as an ALL-AccomPLisuED Perfonage, 
full and complete in every endowment of civil and moral Wifdom : 
And the enchanting vehicle in which his triumphant Character was 
conveyed, had made it received, even againft the information of our 
fenfes. A Pustic thus prejudiced, would, on fuch a reprefenta- 
tion of his Lordthip’s religious principles as his Eſſays contain, and 
the View collects together, be ready to afk, . could fo fublime a 
Genius be difpofed to deprive himfelf, and us, of all thofe bleffings 
which Religion promifes, had he not difcovered, and been perfectly 
aſſured, that the whole was a deluſion; and therefore, in pity to 
Mankind, had broke the Charm, which kept them from ſeeing 
their prefent good, in fond expectation of a recompence in the 
thadowy regions of futurity ?? We fay, deprive bimfelf, for he 


dee the Fourth Epiftle of the Efay ox Man, and the great Poet’s other Works. 
feems 
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feems fufficiently vext, and fenfible of his difappointment, when 
awaked from the pleafing dream of a life to come. There is no one 
thought (fays his Lordthip) which fooths my mind like this: I encou- 
rage my IMAGINATION 10 purfue it, and am heartily Micted when 
ANOTHER FACULTY of the intellect comes boifteroufly in, and WAKES 
me from fo pleafing a dream, if it be a dream. An this manner I 
fuppofed, that they, for whofe ufe the View was intended, were 
difpofed to argue; I mean that part of them who yet retain any 
concern for another life; and who have not thrown off, together 
with their Guides, all thoughts of their journey thither. Now, 
againſt this dangerous prejudice, the Defender of Religion was to 
provide. He was firft to remove their delufion concerning Lord 
Bolingbroke’s Philofophic Character; and to fhew, that he had 
none of thofe talents of Reafoning, of Learning, or Philofophy, 
which are neceffary to qualify a man to decide on fo important a 
Queftion. But this oppofed only one half of their prejudice. They 
could by no means be brought to think that fo good a Man, fo be- 
nevolent a Citizen, fo warm a friend to Mankind, as his Lordthip's 
Effays reprefent him, could be lightly willing to forego that great 
bond of Society, that great ſupport of Humanity, Rericion. The 
Advocate of Religion therefore, unlefs he would betray his caufe, 
was obliged to fhew, that the Social light, in which his Lordfhip 
puts himfelf, and in which he had been placed by his poetical Friend, 
vas a falfe one; that his moral virtues were the counterpart of his 
religious principles; And public virtue (according to his favourite 
Cicero) embracing and comprehending all the private +, it was to 
the purpofe of fuch a defence, to thew, that his Lordfhip had been 
a BAD CITIZEN. 


4 Prodita laxabat portarum clauftra Tyrannis 
4 Exfulibus-——” 


Letter xliii, to Swift, in Pope’s Works, Vol. ix. 
＋ Omnes omniuns Charitates PATRIA una complexa ef 
Now 
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Now though Religion has the ftrongeft allurements for the Good 
end Virtuous, it abounds with objects of affright and terror to the 
profligate and abandoned; who, in fuch circumftances, have but 
this tur their relief, Either to part with their Vices, or their Reli- 
gion. All the world knows his Lordſhip's choice. He himſelf 
tells us, it was made on the conviction of Reaſon; others think, 
by the deluſion of his Paffions. The world is to determine; and 
that they might judge with knowledge of the cafe, the Author of 
the ¶ eo attempted to obviate the latter part of this popular preju- 
dice; which would not fuffer them to conceive any reafon fhort of 
de monſtratiun, that could induce a man in his fenfes to part with 
the fotbing conſolation of futurity, as his Lordſhip fo juſtly 
calls it. 

And now, I fuppofe, every candid Reader will allow, at leaft I 
am fure the candid Writer of the anonymous Letter will allow, that 
his Lordthip’s Morals and Polities come within the View of bis 
Pbilofephy ; where the queftion is of the TRUTH or FALsHOOD of 
Religion; and of his Lordſhip's aur noki x to decide in it. 

‘To tum up this Argument: His Lordſhip defcants on Romifh fu- 
perflition; the Author of the View, on bis Lordfbip’s Philofophy: 
Not to thew for what end the one was eſtabliſhed, or by what means 
the otber was produced, is relating Facts without their Cauſes: 
which the Writer on the ufe of bifory juſtly throws into the clafs 
of unprofitable things: and therefore his Lordthip, ſpeaking of the 
corruptions brought by the Clergy, into Religion, accounts for them 
by a SPIRIT oF DOMINION; and the Author of the View {peaking 
of bis Lordthip’s religious principles, reminds the Reader of his 
MORAL PRACTICE; but fo far only as ſerved that purpoſe, and was, 
beſides, notorious to all mankind. 

Lord Bolingbroke (fays this Public) deferved every thing of you; 
but who are thofe friends and admirers of his, whom you reprefent 
applauding all be wrote ; whom you bring in unnecefarily upon many 
occafions? I dare fay they are very few. You bad better have named 


them, 
As 
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As unexceptionable perhaps as that liberty might have been 
thought, I ſhould certainly have ventured on it, had I conceived it 
poſſible for the Reader to underſtand, by fuch friends and admirers, 
any of thofe few illuftrious Perſons, whom Lord Bolingbroke’s po- 
litenefs, his diftance from bufinefs, his knowledge of the world, 
and, above all, his ambition to be admired, occafionally brovght 
into his acquaintance; and who gave dignity and reputation to his 
retirement. The Chief of thefe I have the honour to know, and 
the pleafure of being able to inform thofe who do not, that they 
were fo far from being in the principles of his Pdilofophy, that fome 
of them did not fo much as know what thofe Principles were; and 
thoſe who did, gave him to underſtand, how much they deteſted 
them. Indeed, nothing but this Fact, which I here aſſert on my 
own knowledge, can account for the difpofition in his Will, con- 
cerning his Pbilgſepbic papers. And were it only for the fake of 
this fair occafion, of explaining myſelf, 1 could readily excufe all 
the hard thoughts ¢his Public ſeems to have entertained of me. As 
to the friends and admirers who applauded all be wrote, I meant thofe 
who perfuaded him to change his mind, and give thofe Eſays to the 
Public, which he had over and over declared were only for the in- 
ſpection of a Few ; and which thoſe Few had given him to under- 
fand, were fit for nobody’s inſpection at all. Nay, he ſeems will- 
ing the World ſhould know to whom it was indebted for this bene- 
fit, by his letting thofe places in his Efays ſtand, where he declares 
his own opinion of their unftne/s for general communication. 

But what grieves and hurts your friends mot (fays this Public) is 

Sill bebind. Poor Pope did nat deferve to be treated by you with fo 
much cruelty, contempt, and injuftice. In a work where Lord Boling- 
broke is reprefented as a Monfler, hated both of God and Man, Why 
is Pope always and unnecefjarily brought in, only as bis friend and ad- 
mirer? Why as approving of, and privy to all that was addreffed to 
Lim? Why foould be, who bad many great talents, and amiable qua- 
ities, be deferibed only by the fighting Epithets of tuneful and poetical. 
You fay, Pope announced the glad tidings of all theſe things. In 

Vou. VI. 4D what 
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what work can Le be faid to have done it, except in bis Eſſay on Man? 
This is throwing a reflexion on the excellent Commentary on that 
Effay. 

The Editor of Pope’s Works certainly thought with this gene- 
rous Animadverter, that the great Poct deferved every thing of his 
Friends. For he tells us, ** That to have been one of the greateſt 
*¢ Poets in the World, was but his fecond praife: that Pope was in 
«a higher Clafs. He was one of the noble? works of God: He was 
an Lang Man. A man who alone poſſeſſed more real virtue 
«than, in very corrupt times, needing a Satyrift like him, will 
*¢ fometimes fall to the ſhare of multitudes. His filial piety, his 
“ diſintereſted friendthips, his reverence for the conftitution of his 
Country, his love and admiration of Virtue, and (what was the 
“‘ neceflary confequence) his hatred and contempt of Vice, his 
«“ extenfive Charity to the indigent, his warm benevolence to Man- 
“kind, his fupreme veneration of the Dcity, and, above all, his 
“ fincere belief of Revelation (the Editor tells us), ſhall, amongſt 
* other things, be the fubject of the hiftory of his Life. Nor 
4 (fays he) SHALL urs FAULTS BE CONCEALED. It is not for the 
*¢ interefts of his Virtues that they fhould. Nor indeed could they 
4 be concealed if we were fo minded, for they fhine through his 
<t virtues; no man being more a dupe to the fpecious appearance of Vira 
fue in others $.” ; 

But then, who it was that treated poor Pope with cruelty, cone 
tempt, and injufiice, Lord Bolingbroke, or the Author of the View, 
let this Public themfelves judge; and, by their freedom from paffion 
and refentment, at a time when a fricnd would be moft hurt, they 
appear well qualified to judge impartially. 

When, on the publication of the Patriot King, Lord Bolingbroke 
did indeed ufe the memory of poor Pope with exceeding contempt, 
cruelty, and injuflice, by reprefenting him, in the Advertifement to 
the Public, as a bufy ignorant interpolator of his works; a mer- 


See the Editos’s Advertifemest to his works. 
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cenary betrayer of his truft; a Miſerable, who bartered all the 
friendſhip of his Philofopher and Guide, for a little paltry gain. 
Who was it then that manifefted his burt and grief for poor Pope? 
Was it this Public! Or was it the Author of the Letter to Lord 
Bolingbroke, on that occafion ? 

But in what confifts the contempt, cruelty, and injuftice of the 
View? The contempt is in the fighting epithets of tuneful and poeti- 
cal: the Cruelty in giving inftances of Pope’s unbounded admiration 
of Lord Bolingbroke; and the injuffice in faying that he denounced 
the glad tidings of the firft Philofophy, and that he approved and was 
privy to all that was addrefed to bim. 

My ufing the epithets of tuneful and poetical, in {peaking of a 
man who had many fuperior qualities, was, I humbly conceive, 
well fuited to the occafion, It is where I {peak of Pope as an idola- 
trous admirer of Lord Bolingbroke: and they aptly inſinuate 
what I would have them mean, that, Judgment had there nothing 
to do; but all was to be placed to the friendly extravagance of a 
poetical Imagination. Who could fairly gather more from it, than 
that my intention was to place his Lordſhip's ingratitude and 
Mr. Pope's idolatry fide by fide, in order to their ſetting off one 
another ? 

But cruelty is added to contempt, in the inftances I give of Pope's 
unbounded admiration. I am verily perfuaded, had Pope lived to 
fee Lord Bolingbroke’s returns of frienlſhip, as well in his Lord- 
fhip’s ufual converſation *, as in the advertifement to the Patriot 
King, he would have been amongſt the firſt to have laughed at his 
own delufions, when this treatment of him had once broken and 
diffolved the Charm; at leaſt, he would have been ready to laugh 
with a Friend, who ſhould chufe to turn them into ridicule. For 
he held this to be amongſt the offices of friendfhip, to laugh at 
your friend’s foibles till you brought him to laugh with you ; 

„% Laugh at your Friends; and if your Friends be fore, 
“So much the better, you may laugh the more.“ 


* See the conclufion of the fourth Letter. 
4D2 a3 
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as implying, that, while they continued fore, they continued to 
ftand in need of this friendly operation. 
My injuſſice couſiſts in ſuppoſing Pope was privy to all that was 
addrefed is bim. An injuſtice indecd, had I ſuppoſed any fuch 
thing; I, who with greater certainty than moft men, can affirm, 
that he was privy to nothing of the fecret, but the defign of the 
Addreſs, and the preliminary Difcourfes. So little did Pope know 
of the Principles of the fir? Pdilofophy, that when a common Ac- 
quaintaince, in his laft illnefs, chanced to tell him of a late conver- 
lation with Lord Bolingbroke, in which his Lordſhip took occafion 
to deny God's moral attributes as they are commonly underſtood, he 
was fo ſhocked that he did not reft till he had afked Lord Boling- 
broke, whether his informer was not miftaken? His Lordthip af- 
fured him, he was; of which, Pope with great ſatisfaction informed 
his Friend. Under this ignorance of his Lordſhip's real ſentimenta 
it was, that Pope gave eafy credit to him, when he vapcured that 
be would demonſtrate all the common Metaphyfics to be wicked and abo- 
minable . And this leads me to that part of the charge, where it 
is faid, I could only mean the Essay on Man, by the glad tid- 
ings of the frf Philofopby. I meant a very different thing; and 
alluded to the following paſſages in his Letters. Do not laugh 
at my Gravity, but permit me to wear the beard of a Philofopber, till 
I pull it off, and make a jeft of it myfelf. ‘Tis juſt what my Lord 
Bolingbroke is doing with Metaruysics. I bope you will live to fee, 
and flare at the learned figure he will make on the fame foelf with 
Locke and Malebranche+. And again, Lord Bolingbroke is volumi- 
nous, but be is voluminous only to defroy volumes. I. ſball not live, I 
Sear, to fee that work printed f. Where, by the way, his fancy that 
this Merapnysics was defigned for the public, fhews he knew 
nothing of the contents. This then was what I meant. The Efay 
on Man 1 could not mean. For in the 5 5th page of the View, F 


® Bolinghroke to Swift, Letter xlviii, Vol. ix. 
+ Letter lxxi, Vol. ix. $ Letter lxxii. 
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make the fundamental doctrines of that Poem and of his Lordſhip's 
Effays to be directly oppoſite to one another. The one, a real Vin- 
dication of Providence againft Libertines and Bigots: the other a 
pretended Vindication of it againft an imaginary Confederacy be- 
tween Divines and Atheiſts. 

Thus I have explained, in the beft manner I am able, my rea- 
fons for fpeaking of this great Poet in terms which give offence. But 
what hall we fay, if this air of negligence to his memory was 
affumed, the better to conceal the Author of an anonymous Epif- 
tle? The motive fure was excufable; though the project was 
without effect: for this Public have pofitively decided, that the Au- 
thor muft be by the feurrility and abuſe. 

But, Had you purfued (fay they) the advantage you have ingenioufly 
taken from an expreffion in one of Pope's Letters, to bave foewn that 
Pope differed from Bolingbroke where be was in the wrong; that be 
not only condemned but defpifed the futility of bis reafoning againſt Re- 
velation; that where be was right Pope improved but never fervilely 
copied his Ideas; you would bave done honour to your Friend and Your- 
Selfs you would have ferved the caufe of Religion ; you would bave dif- 
credited Lord Bolingbroke the more by the contra. 

Now all this, the Reader will fee in the fourth Letter, I had ac- 
tually done; and (as it was in its place) fully and largely too. In 
the mean time, every body might fee, it was what I was ready, on 
a fit occafion, to do, by the paſſage referred to juft above from the 
ſecond; where Pope is honoured, and Lord Bolingbroke the more dif- 
credited by the contraft. 

But I muft not leave this head without taking notice of one ex- 
preffion in the cenfure. It is faid, that the View represents L. 
Bolingbroke as a Monfer bated both of God and Man. The expref- 
fion had been juſter, had it been—/rom the View it may be coLLEect- 
ED; becaufe, whatever ideas Men may form of his Lordſhip from 
a peruſal of the View, they arife from his Lordſhip's own words, 
which are faithfully quoted. What the Author of the View adds, is 

only 
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only a little harmleſs raillery, which can preſent the Reader with 
no idea but what (in the opinion of Pope) arifes from every fruit · 
lcis attempt of Impicty. 

“ Heaven ftill with LavcHTeR the vain toil furveys, 

And buries madmen in the heaps they raife.” 


That the Author of the ew aſſiſted in the dreſſing up fo ſtrange a 
fight, as a Monfer bated both by God and Man, was very far from 
his intention. He made a fcruple of accompanying his Lordfhip’s 
quotations with thofe reflexions of ferious indignation which fuch a 
Scene of horrors naturally fuggefts, left he thould be thought to 
aim at fomething more than private animadverſion. He therefore 
generouſly endeavoured to turn the public attention from the Horror, 
to the ridicule, of the frft Philofophy, and to get his Lordſhip 
well laughed at; as being perfuaded, that when the Public is 
brought to that temper, its refentment feldom rifes to any confider- 
able height. 

Men had better ſpeak out, and fay, the Author of the View 
ought to have reprefented L. Bolingbroke as neither detefable nor 
ridiculous. We could have withed, that his fenfe of honour and 
duty would have permitted him to have done fo. He is neither a 
Fanatic, nor an Enthufiaft, and perhaps ftill lefs of a Bigot. Yet 
there are occalions when the moft fober and candid thinker will 
confefs, that the interefts of Particulars fhould give way to thofe 
of the Public. It is true, there are others, when politeneſs, civil 
prudence, and the private motives of Friendſhip, ought to deter- 
mine a man, who is to live in the world, to comply with the ftate 
and condition of the times; and even to chufe the worfe, inftead 
of the better method of doing good. But his misfortune was, that 
this did not appear to him to be one of thofe occafions, in which, 
when he had explained the Doétrines and Opinions of an erroneous 
Writer, he could leaye them with this reflexion : . Thefe are the 
*¢ Writer’s notions on the moft important points with regard to hu- 
„man happinefs. They are indeed very fingular and novel. But 

“s then 
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* then confider ; the Writer was a great man, and high in all the 
“ attainments of Wifdom ; therefore weigh well and reverendly be- 
„fore you condemn what I have here expofed to your Judgment. 
But had J, with a view to prudence, faid this, Would it have fe- 
cured me from offence, the very thing that PRUDENCE would 
moft avoid? Would it not rather have furnifhed out another han- 
dle, a handle for the making me a Confederate in his guilt, only 
a little better diſguiſed? Had this happened, it would not have 
Been the firft time I had been fo ferved, when endeavouring to 
avoid offence. 

And yet there was but one of thefe three ways; Either to 
laugh, to declaim, or to fay nothing. I chofe the firft, as what I 
fancied leaft obnoxious ; in which, however, I was miftaken ; and 
as moft likely to do good; in which, 1 ftill hope, I was not 
miftaken. 

The only harm L. Bolingbroke, whofe reputation of parts and 
wiſdom had been raifed fo high, can poſſibly do, is amongſt the 
PRorLE. His objections againſt Religion are altogether of the po- 
pular kind, as we feel by the effects they have had, when ufed by 
their original Authors, long before his Lordfhip honored them with: 
a place in his Efays. What then was that Man to aim at, who 
had made it his bufinefs (indeed without being fet on work) to put 
a ſpeedy ftop to the mifchief, and neither to palliate the doctrines, 
nor to compliment the Author of them, but to give a true and ſue- 
cin& reprefentation of his Syfem, in a popular way; to make a. 
right ufe of that abundance, which the Essays and FRAGMENTS 
afforded, to thew that his Lordfhip’s Principles were as foolifh as 
they were wicked ; and that the Arguments uſed in ſupport of them 
were as weak as they were bold and overbearing: that he was a pre- 
tender in matters of Learning and Philofophy ; and knew no more 
of the genius of the Gofpel, than of that fuppofed corruption of it, 
which he calls artificial Theology, This I imagined to be the only 
way to reach his Lordſhip's Avrnority, on which all depended 5 

and. 
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and then, the very weakeft effort of ridicule would be able to do 
the reft. Thefe were my motives for the method I laid down ; and 
whatever impropriety there may be in divulging them in a way that 
tends to defeat their end, it fhould, I think, be laid to the account 
of thofe who make this explanation neceſſary. 

1 have been the longer on this matter as it will ferve for an an- 
{wer to what follows. 

Lord Bolingbroke (fays this Public) és fo univerfally and fo juftly ob- 
noxious to all forts and ranks of people, that from regard to him, no 
body cares how be is treated, but be affured your MANNER bas deftroyed 
all the merit of the work. Though with regard to the manner I 
have faid enough ; yet the candid Reader, Iam fure, will allow me 
to add a word or two Concerning the effec of an unacceptable manner, 
in a work of public fervice. It had, till of late, been always deemed 
defert to do a general good, though in a way not perfectly accept- 
able. But we are now become fo delicate and faftidious, that it 
is the manner of doing, even in things of higheft importance, which 
carries away all the merit. And yet, this falfe delicacy on a quef- 
tion of no lefs moment than /Vbether we foall have any Religion or 
none at all, feems as abfurd as it would be in a Great man to take 
offence at an officious neighbour for faving his falling Palace, by 
a few homely props near at hand, when he ſhould have confidered 
of a fupport more conformable to the general tafte and ftyle of 
Architecture in his Lordthip’s fuperb piece; or to find him dif- 
concerted by that charitable hand, which ſhould venture to pull 
bis Grandeur by head and fhoulders out of a flaming apartment. 

But in thefe fuppofitions I grant much more than in reafon I 
ought. I ſuppoſe the rustic TAsTE, which the manner in quef- 
tion has offended, is a reality, founded in Nature; whereas tis the 
fantaftic creature of Faſhion, and as fhifting and capricious as its 
Parent. Tzurn, which makes the matter of every honeft man's 
enquiry, is eternal; but the manner fuited to the public tafe, is no- 
thing elfe than conformity to our prefent paſſions, or fentiments ; 
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our prejudices, or diſpoſitions. When the truths or the practices 
of Religion have got poſſeſſion of a People, then a warmth for 
its intereſts, and an abhorrence of its Enemies, become the public 
taſte; and men expect to find the zeal of an Apoſtle in every de- 
fender of Religion: But when this awful Power has loſt its hold, 
when, at beſt, it floats but in the brain, and comes not near 
the heart, then, if you expect to be read with approbation, you 
muſt conform your manner to that polite indifference, and eaſy 
unconcern, with which we fee every other trial of fkill played 
before us. 

But now I am advanced thus far, I will venture a ft. p further. 
When Infidelity firft made its appearance amongſt us in fet Dif- 
courfes addreſſed to the Public, our ecclefiaftical Watchmen inftantly 
took the alarm; and communicated it to their Brethren with a 
warmth and vigour that gave luftre to their high Truft. No Wri- 
ter efcaped unnoticed; no argument remained unanfwered ; and a 
learned Critic received public honours, as the deliverer of his 
Country, in refcuing common fenfe from the very fillieft rhap- 
fody * that ever difgraced human Reafon. But fince the danger is 
become imminent, or, to fpeak more properly, fince the mif- 
chief fo much dreaded has done its work, and one would natu- 
rally expect to fee this vigilance increafed, and the Body up in 
arms, we find a perfect peace and tranquillity reign amongſt 
them. Which, werg it not attended with equal unconcern, one 
might miftake for a well-grounded confidence in vigorous meafures, 
As if it were our unhappy fate to be ftill miftaken, ‘as well when 
we thought the Church in danger, as now when we appear to be- 
lieve it triumphant J 

Indeed (fays this Public) # [your manner] has furniſbed your ene- 
mies with a handle to do you infinite mifchief. Your corp friends la- 
+ ment and make the worft fort of excufe, by imputing it to a temper 
contracted from the long babit of drawing blood in controverfy; Your 
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warm friends are out of countenance, and forced to be filent, or turn 
the difcourfe. 

Would not any one by this imagine, that the Author of the 
View, after much pretended oppofition to Infidelity, was at laft de- 
tected of being in confederacy with it, and all along artfully ad- 
vancing its interefts ; that the Matk had unwarily dropt off, and 
that he ftood confeſſed, what Lord Bolingbroke has been pleafed to 
call him, an Advocate for civil and ecclefiafical Tyranny? At leaſt, 
no one would imagine, that this handle afforded to bis enemies of 
doing bim mifchief, was no other than the treating the Author of 
the moft impious and infulting book that ever affronted public juf- 
tice, as a bad Reafoner and a worfe Philofopher, whofe vaniry 
led him to abufe every Name of Learning, and his FEAR to dif- 
credit every Mode of Religion. 

Theſe cold Friends however acted in Character; the great fecret 
of whofe addrefs is the well poifoning an Apology, or, as the ex- 
cellent writer better exprefles it, making the very worfl cæcuſe they 
can find. But here, methinks, we want their ufual caution, which 
rarely ſuffers an ambiguous expreſſion to admit of a favourite mean- 
ing: For, the compliment of drawing blood in controverfy, the Au- 
thor of the View may feirly take to himſelf with great compla- 
cency. As his Controverſy has always lain in a quarter very remote 
from political altercation ; neither with Minifters nor Factions; and 
on no leſs a queftion than the truth and honour of Religion, againſt 
Infidels and Bigots; the drawing blood thews him to have been in 
carne, which is no vulgar praiſe. It would be but poor commen- 
dation, I ween, of a brave Englifh Veteran, who had feen many 
a well-fought field for Liberty and his Country, to fay, he never 
drew blood; though fuch a compliment might recommend the hu- 
manity of a Champion at Hockley-hole. When the fituation of 
the times have engaged two learned Men, at the head of oppofite 
factions in a Church, to engage in a party-quarrel, and play a 
prize of difputation, with the reward placed, and often divided, 
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between them, it is no wonder if there fhould be much ceremony, 
and little S hd fhed. But the Author of the View writes for no 
Party, nor Party-opinions; he writes for what he thinks the 
Trutu; and, in the point in queftion, for the CLercy, its Mi- 
niſters (they will forgive him this wrong); and as Both of them 
are yet by good fortune of public authority, he thinks himfelf at 
liberty to fupport them, though it be by drawing blocd from pre- 
meditated impiety, from low envy, or malicious bigotry; which, 
he apprchends, are not to be fubdued by management or a mock- 
fight. Vet as much in earneft as he is, he ſhould be afhamed to 
turn the fame arms againſt fimple error; againft a naked adver- 
fary ; or againft the man who had thrown away his weapons; or, 
indeed, againſt any but him, who ftands up boldly to defy Reli- 
gion, or, what is almoft as bad, to difhonour it, by falfe and hy- 
pocritic zeal for the errors and corruptions which have crept into 
it. In a word, had I written with any oblique views, and not from 
a fenfe of duty, I ſhould have fuited the entertainment to the tafte 
of my Superiors, For a man mutt be of a ftrange complexion in- 
deed, who, when he has conformed to Religion for his convenience, 
will yet fcruple to go on, and reap the benefit of his compliance, by 
conforming to the Faflion. 

So far as to the Author’s cold Friends. With reſpect to his 
«warm ones, They have not played their parts fo well; they feem 
to have given up their Caufe too foon. They might have faid 
with truth, and a full knowledge of what they faid, “* That no man 
was more difpofed than the Author of the View, to comply with the 
temper of the times; and efpecially with the Inclinations of his 
Friends; to whofe ſatigfaclion he has been ever ready to ſacriſice his 
own inclinations; but, to their frvices, every thing—except his 
duty and his honour: Was he capable of doing this, he would 
not deferve a virtuous Fricnd: That probably he confidered the 
matter in queftion as one of thofe excepted cafes, where he could 
hearken to nothing but the dictates of honour, and the duties of 
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his ſtation: That he faw Religion inſulted, a moral Governor de» 
fied ; Naturalifm, a fpecies of Abeiſi, openly, and with all the 
atts of fophiftry and declamation, inculcated; and the oppofing 
World infolently branded as a cabal of fools, knaves, and mad- 
men.“ They might have faid, * That where errors of {mall con- 
fequence are in queftion, or even great ones, when delivered with 
modefty and candour, fuitable meafures are to be obferved: but 
that here the impiety and the infult were both in the extreme.” 
To which, in the laft place, they might have added moft of thofe 
other confiderations, which have been urged in the courfe of this 
Apology. And had they been fo pleafed, the Defence had not only 
been better made, but with much more dignity and advantage to 
their Client. 

However, the Author of the View has yet the vanity, amidſt 
all this mortification, to reflect, that there is a very wide difference 
between di/pleafng, and the being diſapproved: and that this very 
Public, who complain by the pen of my anonymous Friend, feel 
that difference. The decencies of Acquaintance, the impreſſions 
of habit, and even the moft innocent partialities, might make them 
uneafy to fee Lord BoLINGBROKE expofed to contempt: But their 
love of the Public, their reverence both for its Civil and Religious 
interefts, will make them fee with Pleafure his PRINCIPLES con- 
futed and expofed. When a noble Roman had in public Senate 
accufed one of the greateft Pefts of his age and country, he ob- 
ferved that the vigour with which he purfued this Enemy of the 
Republic, made many worthy men uneaſy; but he fatisfied himfelf 
with this reflexion, fantum ad fiduciam vel metum differt, nolint bo- 
mines facias, an non probent. 

In a word, my duty to God, to my Country, to Mankind at 
large, had, as I fancied, called upon me to do what I did, and in 
the manner | have done it. If I have offended any good Man, any 
Friend to my perfon, or my Caufe, it is a facrifice to Duty; which 
yet I muft never repent of having made, though the difpleafure 
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of a Friend be the ſevereſt trial of it. I know what that man has 
to expect, both from Infidelity and Bigotry, who engages wir Hour 
RESERVE in the fervice of Religion. 


« Ah! let not Virtus too, commence his Foe ! 


However, I have long fince taken my party: 
Omnia pracepi, atque animo mecum ante peregi. 


Nec recufo, fi ita cafus attulerit, luere pænas ob honeſtiſſima facta, 
% dum FLAGITIOSISSIMA ULCISCOR,” 


Jan. 4, 1755- 


TO 


[ 58 J 


TO 


RALPH ALLEN, ESQ 


DEAR SIR, 


ORD BoLıncgroke’s PurLosorny, fo much and fo long 
talked of, is now come, and very fairly, into the hands of 
the public. For I think it would be injuftice to the Editor to fup- 
poſe his Lordfhip did not defign us this Lecacy. His laft Will 
fufficiently declares his kindnefs to us. But, you will fay, he 
{peaks of his Philofophy as a thing compofed only for the folace of 
a few friends in a corner. What then? might not his Lord- 
fhip change his mind, and extend his benefits? Hardly, you think, 
without contradicting his profeſſed principles. So much the better. 
The publication then will be of a piece with the reft. And never 
trouble your head with one contradiction, where you may meet with 
a thouſand. 
Quid te exempta levat fpinis de pluribus una? 
Let us ſeek truth, but feck it quietly as well as freely. Let us not imagine, like 
a fome who are called Frez-rutnxens, that every man who can think and judge for 
* himfelf (as he has a right to do) has therefore a right of rr AK In, any more than 
4t of ailing, according to the full freedom of his thoughts. The freedom belongs to him 
** as a rational creature. He lies under the reftraint as a member of Seciety.—As we think 
** for ourfelves, we may keep our thoughts to ourfelves or communicate them with a 
de pus RESERVE, and in fuch manner OnLy, as it may be done without offending the Lews 
#6 of our Country, and diffurbing the public peace.'—Intredudlery Letter to Mr. Pope, Vol. iii. 


p. 343. Quarto Edition. 
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Now though I know You have as little Curiofity to hear what 
a Freethinker can object to the Farr which has got poſſeſſion of 
your heart, as what a pick-pocket can chicane to the Property in 
your purfe: yet the name of L. BoLINGBRoKE’s METAPHYSICS 
(which, I think, were become as famous, and hitherto as little un- 
derftood, as his Potrrics) cannot fure but incline you to fome 
flight acquaintance at leaft with this First PnILosornx, as he calls 
its and which, in the manner of other Conquerors, he erects on a 
general defolation. 

The only part of his Lordſhip's Character, that yet remained 
equivocal, was his literary. How this will fare by the publication 
of his Philfophy, I will not pretend to fay ; perhaps not altogether 
fo well as his Friends might give him the pleafure to expect. He 
frequently tells his reader, that the Doétrine of his Essays and 
FracMents had been occafionally thrown out amongſt them, and 
made the ſubject of many free converſations. And while he ha- 
rangued in that circle, I will fuppofe he met with the applaufe he 
fought after. But had he chofe himſelf to bring them to the bar of 
the Public, he might have feen ftrange revolutions. * Illic, et 
% Judex facet, et Adverfarius obfrepit, et nihil TEMERE DICTUM 
‘+ perit: et, fiquid TIBI IPSE SUMAS, PROBANDUM eſt: et, omiſſo 
% MAGNA SEMPER FLANDI TUMORE, loquendum eft*.” Indeed 
his Lordfhip could hardly expect to efcape the feverity of this Tribu- 
nal but by the fuperior evidence of his principles: fince his medi- 
tations on divine matters are foextenfive, that fcarce any one, who 
has written in defence of Virtue, or Religion, but will find him- 
felf either inſulted in his perfon or mifreprefented in his opinions ; 
and this, merely for being in the great man’s way. 

But furely, when a perfon of his Lordthip’s polite manners had 
condefcended to enter into learned altercation, the world might 
expect, at leaft for the courtly management of Controver/y, a moſi 
conſummate Model, which fhould either reform, or ſhould for ever 
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diſeredit, the groſſer Polemics of the Schools. So that though the 
Divine might expect no great matter from thefe oracles of reafon, 
yet he thould readily accept his amends in the manner of fo elegant 
a pen. And perhaps You, who have obferved their commerce 
with the world, and their conduct to one another, might be apt to 
think they would have been no loſers by the bargain. Indeed, 
Divines have been generally thought wanting in forms; whether 
their pride prompts them to appeal to the Authority of reafon ; or 
thcir prudence teaches them to fubmit to the Wifdom of their 
Betters. And the management of their Controverfies in the Schools, 
and their interefts in Courts, have, on different accounts, been 
equally obnoxious both to the dealers in Truth and Falfehood. I 
would willingly avoid both their extremes. For I would, if pof- 
fible, preferve and fupport that love and reverence to an ufeful body, 
which the noble Writer, relying not on his own politics but on 
other men's, has in his fourth Effay devoted to Deſtruction. He, 
indeed, may call for aid on the Secular arm; he has the old reafon 
for fo doing; but I dare fay, the Clergy never will. Things are 
now come to that pafs, that the State feems to be in more need of 
their Support, than They, of the State’s. For, though the cavils 
of licentious men always end in the Confirmation of Truth and 
Virtue, yet they generally ſet out in loofening the hold, which Re- 
ligion had got upon the PEOPLE. And when that is gone, what 
other Engine the Magiftrate will invent, to keep the Multitude in 
order, They, whofe principal concern it is, would do well to con- 
fider. 

As I faid, then, I had taken it for granted, that our noble Adver- 
fary, for an Adverfary he has condefcended to be, would be prin- 
cipally anxious to teach us in his writings, what was his wont in 
converfation, that ftudied politenefs, which is fo well fitted to keep 
inferiors at a diſtance: And that, when he had declared mortal war 
againft every thing the world hath hitherto called RELIGION; and 
againft every Order of Pasests, or Ministers, which civil Go- 
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vernment has thought proper to eftablifh for the ſupport of it, we 
fhould fee his attack carried on by the faireft as well as ſtrongeſt 
reafoning, the gentleft as well as firmeft addrefs, and the politeft as 
well as keeneft raillery. 

But how were ive difappointed, to find this Confervator of States, 
this Legiflator in Philofophy and Religion, utterly unable to raife 
his head above the rank contagion of the Schools: to fee Polemics 
go their ufual train: and this Sun of our new Syftem, whirled along 
the turbid vortex of Controverſy, like any the moft iguoble of the 
earthly Bodies! But his Poet, or rather his Prophet (who fo 
magnificently announced to us the glad tidings of all thefe good 
things) had prepared us for it. He had contemplated this ftrange 
phenomenon: not, indeed, without furprize. Is it not, fays he, 

l — ‘t mighty odd? 
4 A fit of vapours clouds this pEMI- GOD!“ 


To be plain, I met with nothing in thefe big volumes, but the 
ranknefs of SourH without his force; and the malignity of MAr- 
veL without his wit. You ſhall not take it on my word: the evi- 
dence lies before us. Give me leave then to preſent you with a spe- 
CIMEN, under his own hand, of his candour, his temper, and in- 
finite politenefs. And though one can but ill judge of the barve# 
by a fample of the field-flowers, yet we may form a pretty good gueſs 
of the foil. 

Nor is this intemperance of language, of which I propoſe to give 
you a taſte, the mere efcape of fancy or humour, which it would 
be candid to overlook : It is a fort of formula dicendi, without which 
all his Lordſhip's authentic acts of I egiflation would be invalid: It 
is the very Spirit of his new Religion, without which, the whole 
would be indeed but a dead leiter. 

It was with the leſs reluctance I entered upon this part of my 
defign, that I might have to juftify myſelf to the world for the 
plainnefs and freedom with which I may hereafter chance to treat 
his Lordſhip's REAsoniNnG; for, as Quintilian well obferves, 
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*¢ Preftatur hoc aliquando etiam Dior Ar inus ut libertatis nof- 
‘* træ ratio reddatur, ne quis nos aut pefucanies in lædendis his, aut 
etiam ambitiofos putet.” 

Without any further prologue, then, let the Shew begin: Only 
premiling, that as his Lordfhip had a Finst PurLosopHY to erect, 
he had an immenſe deal of rubbifh to remove: The authority of 
every great Name, and of every facred Order, ftanding direétly in 
his way. 

With Cupworta he begins: and of Cupwortu he fays, The 
heads of many reverend perfons bave been turned by a preternatural fer- 
mentation of the brain, or a pbiloſapbical delirium. None bath been 
mere fo than this Divine v. Again, Cunwortu [in his INTELLEC- 
TUAL SYSTEM] gives you little lefs than a nonfenfical parapbrafe of 
nonfenfe. It was not bis fault. The good man paſſed bis life in the Rudy 
of an unmeaning jargon; and, as be learned, be taught +. 

To talk, like CUMBERLAND, of fromoting the good of the wkele 
Syftem of rational Agents, among ft whom God is included, and of hu- 
man benevolence towards bim, is to talk metapbyfical jargon and tbeolo- 
gical blafphemy $. 

Crarke triumphs in this foolifh and wicked rbodoniondate §, Se — 
All CLARKE fays about the difcovery of God's will, is a rhapfody of 
prefumptuous reafoning and of prophane abfurdities |\|—Audacious and 
vain Sophift! His terms bave a folemn air, that may impofe on the 
unwary, and confirm the habitual prejudices of others ; but more abſur- 
dity cannot be fluffed into fo few words . 

Of WorLLAs rot, he fays, But I will detain you no longer about 
Juch difcourfe as would convince you, if you beard it at Monroe's, 
that the Philofopher who beld it was a patient of the Doctor's not yet 
perfetily reflored to bis fenfes++. Again, of the fame excellent Per- 
fon, Me have bere an example of the fecond fort of Madnefs mentioned 


Vol. iii. p. 353. of his Works, in Quarto. 
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above. The man who writ all this nonfenfe was a man of parts—But 
when thefe learned Lunaticks +, &e. 

Cr Axk E and WoLLAsTON foon grow outrageous ; and ready to 
be chained together. Indeed, from henceforth they are rarely 

fhewn aſunder. We fometimes find them in the beight of a 
metaphyfical frenzy +: And, by what one can perceive, without 
much provocation. They had proved the Soul to. be a thinking 
fubftance diftin& from Matter: We may allow them to be jealous 
of the glory of this atchievement. But who contefted it with them ? 
Nobody, that I know of, before his Lordihip. And he very civiily 
let them enjoy the honour of it for life. 

The Prefident Forges is really mad; but it is only quoad boc. For 
obferve, he was no Divine by profeffion, but femething better $. In- 
deed, not much. He was a Lawyer. Of which UNLEARNED 
Profeffion, as he calls it, ninety-nine in a hundred at leaft (he fays) 
are Petty-foggers, Sbarpers, Brawlers, and Cavillers §. 

But, to give the better edge to his well-tempered language, he 
fometimes dips it in irony : and then it is, The good Earl of Not- 
tingbam; and the righteous Biſbop Sherlock. They deferved his anger. 
The Firft publickly defended, and ably too, that Faith which ftands 
fo much in his way: and the Other ventured to oppofe that Party, 
whofe patronage he had condefcended to affume ||. 

He comes next to the whole Bopy of the Chriftian Clergy. And 
now the fir? Philofophy begins to work, and the tafk to grow ſerious. 
The Primitive Satnts and Doc rons have the precedence, as is 
fitting. * The lift of Martyrs confifted, I believe, of thofe who 
4 fuffered for BREAKING THE PEACE *. The PRIMITIVE CLERGY 
„ were, under pretence of Religion, a very LAWLESS TRIBE ++.” 
“ ALL the Chriftian FATHERS uling a DELIRIOUS STYLE, it became 
« that of Chriftian Theology 11. lt would ſcarce be poſſible to 
believe that the greateſt Saints and Doctors of the Church nad 
4 talked fo much BLASPHEMOUS NONSENSE, and employed fo much 


* Vol. v. p. 374. + Vol. in. p. 514. 1 Vol. v. p. 523. 
§ Vol, ji. P. 353. p Sec The Craft/inan. 
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“ artifice about it, if their writings were not extant . . Of all 
“ this abjurdity, profanene/i, and ridicule, they who built up Chrif- 
* tian theology were guilty."—You afk, with furprife and impa- 
tience, What this abfurdity was? He was going to tell you; for 
he never minces matters. They appen (fays he) the Errstes 
„to the Gospers; the doctrines of PauL to thofe of CuRIs ; 
“till the Apocatyrse became a part of our holy Scriptures +.” 
And now, I hope, you are fatisfied. If not, take what follows, 
“ Chriftian Divines and Philofophers have done more to DEBASE 
our notions of the Supreme Being, than all the Doctors of Poly- 
* theilm t.” 

This was reafonably well, for new-beginners: But nothing like 
the exploits of MODERN DIVINES. 

* It is MADNESS, or ſenietbing worse than madnefs, for Divines 
to imagine themfelves able to comprehend a whole Oeconomy of 
* divine Wifdom from Adam down to Chrif. And yet this is fo 
* cuftomary, that not only the learned and ingenious, but every 
*¢ dabbler in Theology, who muft pafs for a fool or a knave when- 
‘ever he grows extravagant, affects to reafon in the fame man- 
“ ner §.” 

— “ Would Divines infit chiefly on the external proofs of the 
authenticity of Scripture—they would avoid a great deal of BL Ad- 
„ pHeMyY I. — They are abfurd and licentious in urging both the 
+ external and internal evidence of Revelation . 

—* Our Divines turn themfelves to declaim on certain and un- 
„ doubted marks of divine Authority of the Scriptures of the It: 
+ raelites—Let us compare fome of thefe fuppofed marks with 
“ tlioſe of human original, and they will ftare us in the face, and 
*¢ point out plainly the FRAUD and IMPOSTURE ++.” 

—‘‘It is common and yet aſtoniſhing to obferve, with how 
much ſolemnity and confidence almoſt all thofe who teach and 
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te defend Chriftianity, prefume to AFFIRM ANY THING, though 
* never fo evidently PALSE . 

The beft, and even fuch as pafs for the faireft controverſial 
& Writers, improve by artifice the natural infirmity of the human 
„ mind. They do, on purpofe, confound ideas and perplex the 
„ fignification of figns—the moft fcandalous frauds are applauded 
4% under the name of fubtilties. This I call theological fraud +.” 
Hence, in another place, he fays, that folly and knavery prevail mfi 
among ft Divines 1: and again, that They are THE PLAGUES AD 
SCOURGES OF THE WORLD 8. 

« The doctrine of Clarke and other Chriftian Divines about our 
* obligation to imitate God is FALSE and PROFANE ||.” 

« Divines have IMPUDENTLY and wICKEDLY aſſumed, that there 
0 is a law of right reafon common to God and man . 

s What I have advanced will be treated as an impious paradox by 
1 fome of the trifling folemn dogmatiſts in Criticifm and Theology, 
« who have advanced fo many abfurd and impious paradoxes of their 
s own +.” 

We now come to what the noble Author calls the DELIRIUM oP 
METAPHYSICAL THEOLOGY t}!.—‘* The man who walked ſoberly 
‘¢ about in the Bedlam of Paris, and believed himfelf God the Father, 
& was mad. Thus the Philofopher, who takes a bold leap from a 
few clear and diſtinct ideas to the firſt principles of things, is 
mad 88.“ 

The reafoners d priori reſemble very much one fort of MAD- 
EN. Some of theſe are fo very MAD that they loſe all ufe of 
«t their reaſon. Others again deduce conſequences, and argue very 
4e juſtly, but are sTILL MAD: becauſe they reaſon from principles 
«“ that have no appearance of reality out of their own overheated 
* and difordered imaginations. You will find inſtances of this kind, 
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++ without the trouble of going to Bedlam; but you will find them 
* principally in Colleges and Schools *.” 

— * They deſerve to be treated like patients proper for Dr. Mon- 
* ROF, and to be put under his care. Nothing lefs than Metaphyfics 
e could have turned fo many good heads +.” 

Well then, Divines are all MAD ; and, for fear of mifchief, in 
fate cuftody. Sometimes, indeed, his Lordſhip lets them out to 
cool, and air themfelves; nay, he is fo good to give them their 
lucid intervals; but it is only to play the rogue, and to cant in the 
pulpit; and then, back again to their kennel, to Monroe, and his 
difcipline; or, what is much worfe, to his Lordſhip's; to hear 
themfelves called Fools, Knaves, Cheats, Madmen, Impoftors, and 
Blafphemers. And, for thefe hafty changes of the Scene, he has 
contrived a moft ingenious expedient. He has divided the Clergy 
into the two clafles of Theologians and Metaphyficians: in the firft 
of which, the KN AVE is predominant ; in the fecond, the Map- 
Man. So that he has of either fort always ready and at hand, 
juft as he wants them. But as Madmen are much cafier dealt with 
than Knaves, he has prepared one common BEDLAM for them all. 
For God forbid (he fays) be ſbould be as uncharitable as Divines, to 
think they deferved a worfe place, as bla/pheming in their fenfes }. 
Good man! How kind now is all this! How humane! What 
fhall the Clergy do for him in return? Alas! he thinks not of it: 
his modefy is fill greater than his charity: and he is only anxious 
not to be mifunderftood. He is even ready to fear that Divines 
ſhould take his honeſt freedom in dudgeon; and that it may poſſibly 
procure him, in return, fome ecclefiafical BILLINGSGATE ; fo be called 
infidel, deif, and perbaps atheif. My reply (fays he) to so ANGRY 
Dijputants foould be CALM, AND SUCH AS MIGHT TEACH CHARITY 
to thefe who preach it fo much, and practiſe it fo little §. To fay the 
truth, his Lordſhip feems, like Jusricz SHALLow in the Play, to 
be fufpicious of thofe he had fo well entertained. Davy (fays the 
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Juſtice, of his Court-gueſts) be civil to thefe Knaves, for they will 
BACK-BITE. Not worfe than they are BITTEN (replies Davy) for they 
have marvelous foul linen. Whether his Lordthip found the Prief’s 
Surplice in the like condition, or whether he has left it fo, is not 
material. No marvel at its evil plight, when it has been fo long 
over-run with Vermin; fuch as Toland, Chub, Morgan, and thofe 
who have been fince bred out of them. 

The BILLINGSGATE, however, if we give but equal credit to 
what we fee of his Lordthip, and to what we hear of the Clergy 
from their Enemies, lies pretty nearly between them. Yet I agree 
with him it becomes the Minifters of Religions, much lefs than it 
does his Lordfhip. They are Dijputants; he is an Orator. Their 
bufinefs is to regſon; his is to rail. While each confines himfelf 
to his province, all goes well. But ſhould they change weapons: 
fhould the Orator attempt to reafon, and the Difputant be provoked 
to rail, every thing would bc out of order. I venture, on the 
authority of Quintilian, to reckon railing amongft the arts of 
Eloquence. 4 Conviriis implere vacua caufarum,” fays this 
able-Rhetor. It is true he holds it to be of the lefs perfect kind 
% eft enim prorfus CANINA ELoQuENTIA.” But his Lordthip 
might naturally think, that his Dog-Eloguence was well enough 
fitted to their Dog-Logic. However, Quintilian would not overload 
this fpecies of Eloquence, nor would I; though neither of us be 
diſpoſed to extol it; he confefles there is yet a ranker kind. Sed 
é hac minora funt 1LLO VITIO ANIMI, QUO MALEDICUS a MALE- ` 
“ Fico non diftat, nifi 6ccastone.” In which (/ays be) nothing 
but opportunity is wanting to make the evil-/peaker an evil. dber.“ 
But the Minifler of State muft join the Orator before this compound 
excellence can difplay itfelf; juft as the Divine and Athey? mutt 
confpire to make that ARTIFICIAL BLAsruEMVY, which gives his 
Lordfhip fo much concern. 

But the mention of this coxspIR Acx reminds me that it is now 
high time to give you fome account of it. 

Hitherto 
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Hitherto we have only the out- lines, or at moft the general air 
of this Clerical Portrait; all he could catch at the firft fitting. A 
horrid combination finithes the Picture: a CONFEDERACY BETWEEN 
DIVINES AND ATHEISTS, 10 DISIHONOUR AND DEGRADE THE 
Goo or THE UNIVERSE, This is the ftriking feature; and fo arti- 
ficially diſpoſed, that, turn the Portrait which way you will, it 
has flill a plotting, which, in his Lordſhip's juftice, is little better 
than a banging look, 

A Confederacy fo mad, fo monftrous, may perhaps ftartle you at 
firt. But do not be frightened. Take my word for it, it will come 
to nothing. Itis a Treaty of hisown making. And you have heard 
enough of his talents for Treaty-making. It is true, you fay, he 
could reconcile the moft unnatural alliances to the delicacy of his 
morals; and the moft ridiculous mifcarriages to the fuperiority of 
his Politics; but a confederacy between Divines and Atheifis! Was 
any thing fo odious! What think you, my Friend, of that blind 
bargain he once drove between certain of King George's Proteſtant 
Subjects, and a Popith Pretender? How shat came to nothing, he 
has not thought fit to tell us, in his curious account of that trinſ- 

action *. But, as to 2016 confederacy, I may have an opportunity 
ol ſhewing you, that, after all his pains to form it, he betrayed 
and diffolved it himſelf. At prefent, my bufinefs is only to thew 
you what he fays of it. 

After pleading the caufe of natural and revealed Religion, I am 
«t to plead the caufe of God himſelf, againft Divings AND ATHEISTS 
‘6 IN CONFEDERACY +.” 

© The conduct of Chriſtian Divines has been fo far from defend- 
* ing the Providence of God, that they have joined in the clamour 
** againft it. Nothing has hindered, even thoſe who pretend to be 
his Meffengers, his Embaffadors, his Plenipotentiaries, from re- 
** nouncing their allegiance to him, as they themfelves have the 
* FRONT To Avow, but the hypotheſis of a future ftate. On this 
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cc hypothefis alone they infit; and therefore, if this will not ferve 
6 their turn, God is difowned by them, as effectually as if he 
*¢ was fo in terms . 

«s Divines, if not Atheiſts, yet are aBETTERS of Atheiſm +" 

„That there were fome men who knew not God in all ages 
6 may be true: but the ſcandalous tafk of COMBATING HIS EXIS- 
& TENCE, under the maſk of Theiſm, was referved for Metaphyfi- 
ts cians and Theologians 1. 

* Divines are ftill more to be blamed. A CONFEDERACY 
“WITH ATHEISTS becomes ill the profeſſors of Theiſm. No 
6c matter. They persist, and have done their beft, in concert 
with their allies, topestroy the belief of the goodnefs of Gd: 
They endeavour to Destroy that of his goodnefs, which is a 
“¢ farther article of their Alliance §.” 

„The CONFEDERACY between Atheifts and Divines appears to 
ec have been carried vERY FAR—Nay the Atheiſt will appear, to 
c that reaſon to which they both appeal, more confiftent in his 
“ abfurdity than the Divine ||.” 

4 Divines upsRA1D God's goodnefs, and censure his Juſtice . 

% Injustice is, in this life, afcribed to God, by Divines ++.” 

„The whole Tribe of Divines, like Wollafton and Clarke, do 
« in effect RENOUNCE the God whom you and I adore, as much 
„as the rankeft of the Atheiftical Tribe. Your Priefts and our 
4 Parfons will exclaim moft pathetically, and RAIL OUTRAGEOUSLY 
“at this aflertion. But have a little patience, and I will prove it 
0 to their fhame to be true 4. 

Give me leave, Sir, for once, to go a little out of- my way to 
vindicate the whole body of Divines from the horrid calumny of 
this imaginary Confederacy. To fay the truth, the charge is too 
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Serious to be paſſed over with the fame lightnefs I am difpofed to 
treat the reft of his Lordthip’s Extravagances. 

De pleafed then to underftand, that Aruersm has ever endea- 
voured to fupport itfelf, on a Fact, which has indeed all the 
certainty that the evidence of fenfe can give it; namely the unequal 
diftribution of moral good and evil, 


Cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
“ Adfpicerem, Lete/que diu florere nacentes, 
“ Vexarique pios——LABEF ACTA CADEBAT 
“ Reticio” 


was the common language of the impatient ſufferer. From hence 
the Atheiſt inferred, that the Univerfe was without an intelligent 
Ruler; and all things driven about by that Fate or Fortune, which 
firft produced them. Divines oppofed this conclufiin: for they 
did not venture to be fo paradoxical as, with his Lordthip, to call 
in queſtion the premiffes, a phenomenon which objected itfelf to all 
their Senſes. They demonſtrated, ſtrictly demonftrated, the Being 
of a God, and his ron AL. attributes: And then thewed, that if 
the whole of man’s exiftence were included in this life, the pre- 
fent diſtribution of moral good and evil would contradi& that De- 
monſtration. They, therefore, inferred, on their part, that the 
whole was not included in this life: but that man was reſerved 
for an after-reckoning; in which, an egual difiribution of rewards 
and pun ſbmenis would amply vindicate the providence of a righteous 
Governor. 

But Atheifis were not the only enemies that Divines had to deal 
with. There wasa fet of men, who allowed an intelligent firft Caufe, 
endowed with thofe moral attributes, which Divines had demon- 
ftrated: and, on that account, called themſelves Deists. Yet 
they agreed fo far with shei/m, as to confine the whole of man’s 
exiftence to the prefent life. Thefe, the Divines combated, in 

their turn; and with the fame arms; but in an inverted order. In 
difputing 
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difputing with the Aubeiſ, the principle held in common was sbe 
prefent unequal diftribution of Good and Evil. So that to cut off their 
concluſion from it, of No Gop, they demonftrated his Being and 
Attributes: and from that proof inferred that the inequality would 
be fet right. With the Deiſt, the common principle was the Being 
and Attributes of God. Therefore, to bring them to the allowance 
ofa Future State, they appealed to the prefent unegual diſtribu- 
tion of good and evil (which theſe Men, as well as his Lordihip, 
were very backward to allow and very induſtrious not to fee), and 
from that inequality inferred, that there muft be fuch a State. 

This is a fhort and true account of their conteft with ATHEISTS 
and Detsrs, fo far as the fubject of a future flate came in queftion : 
In either controverfy, that State is deduced from the moral attri- 
butes : only with this difference. In the difpute with Atheifts, the 
demonſtration of thofe attributes is made; in the diſpute with Deiſts, 
it is allowed. The final purpofe againft Atheifm is to prove the 
BEING AND ATTRIBUTES of God; the final purpofe againft Deitm 
is to prove a FUTURE STATE: For neither natural nor revealed 
Religion can ſubſiſt without believing that God 1s, and that be is a 
REWARDER of them that feek bim. Thus, we fee, the guefion, in 
either controverfy, being different; the premiſſes, by which each 
was to be proved, muft needs be different. The difference is here 
explained: the premiſſes, in the argument with Atheiſts, were the 
moral attributes; the premiſſes, in the argument with Deifts, the 
unequal diftribution of good and evil. 

What Enemy to Religion now could ever hope to fee a Ca- 
lumny either thrive or rife on fo unpromifiug a ground? or flatter 
himfelf with the expectation of an advocate bold enough to tell the 
Wold, that this conduct of the DIVINES was a CONFEDERACY with 
ATHEISTS, to decry God's providence; to blot out bis attributes of 
goodnefs and juftice; to combat his Government; and to deny bis very 
exiftence? The Ricnt Honouraste Author does all this: Aud 
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more hie expects to be believed. It is true, this is a fine believe 
ing age: Vet I hardly think he would have carried his confidence 
in our credulity fo far, had he feen his way clear before him. 
His iordthip is always fublime, and therefore often cloudy ; com- 
monly, at too great a diftance to look into the detail of things, or 
to enter into their minutenefs ; (for which, indeed, he is perpetually 
felicitating his Genius.) So that, in his general view of Theologic 
matters, he has jumbled thefe two Controverfies into one; and, 
in the confuſion, commodioufly flipped in one Fact for another. 
He, all the way, reprefents Divines as making a future State THE 
PRooF of God's moral attributes: Whereas, we now fee, on the 
very face of the controverfy, that they make the moral attributes 
A FROOF of a future State. Let us conſider how the difpute ſtands 
with Aubin. Theſe men draw their argument againſt a God, 
from the condition of the moral world: The Divine anſwers, by 
demonſtrating God's Being and Attributes; and, on that demonſtra- 
tion, fatisfies the objection. Conſider how it ftands with the Def, 
Ifere, God's Being and Attributes is a common principle: And on 
this ground the Divine ftands, to deduce a future fate from the une- 
qual diftribution of things.—But this was to fupport his flander of 
a ConFEDERACY. ‘There was no room to pretend that God’s Be- 
ing was made precarious, by proving a future flate, from his attri- 
butes; but could he get it believed, that Divines proved the Attri» 
butes from a future fate, he would eafily find credit with his kind 
Readers, for the reft. 

Well then, the whole amount of his cHIMERICAL CONFEDERACY 
comes to this, That Divines and Atheifis bold a principle in common 
but in common too with all the reft of mankind; namely, that 
there are irregularities in the diftribution of moral good and evil. 
His Lordſhip has been angry with all roLiTICAL, as well as all RE- 
Licious Parties in their turns. Suppofe he had taken it into his 
head to ornament a CraFTsMAN with the detection of a political 
cegſedrracy, between the Wies and JAcobirEs, to dethrone 

KING 
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Kine GeorcE; becaufe both denied that he reigned jure divino; 
Mother Ofoorne would have fmilcd at this, in ſpite of all her gra» 
vity; and told him, that the digs only urged a common prin- 
ciple to ſupport their Monarch's title againſt indefeafible hereditary 
right, the nonfenfical claim of his Adverfary. And is it not as 
evident that, in this pretended anti-theological conſpiracy, Divines 
employed the other common principle, to fupport Religion againſt 
Atheifin and Deifm ! But whatever his Lordfhip might think proper 
to difguife in this reafoning, there is one thing the moft carelefs 
Reader will never overlook ; which is, that, under all this pomp 
of words and folemnity of accufation, you fee lurking that poor 
{pecies.of a Bigot’s calumny, which, frome one principle held in 
common with an obnoxious party, charges his Adverſary, with ail 
the follies or impieties that have rendered it odious. This miferable 
artifice of impofture had now been long hiſſed out of learned con- 
troverfy, when the noble Lord took it up; and, with true political 
fkill, worked it into a sHaM PLoT; to make RELIGION diſtruſt 
its beft Friends, and take refuge in the First PHiLosorHy. 

TINDAL and CoLiins were manly Adverſaries. They knew 
how to invent, to pufh, and to purfue an Argument. But what 
does this noble Writer know—His Followers will tell you. They 
admire him for his Wit and Eloquence. But They admire, where 
You and I fee nothing but an inflamed {pirit, and an inflated ftyle. 
For (to ufe the words of a great Mafter * of expreſſion) TRUE Ero- 
QUENCE I find to be none but the ferious and bearty love of Turk: 
And that, whofe mind foever is fully peſſeſſed with a fervent defire to 
know good things, and with the dearefi Cuarity to infufe the know 
ledge of them into others, when fuch a man would fpeak, bis words, 
like fo many nimble and airy Servitors, trip about bim at command, 
and in well-ordered files, as be would wif, fall aptly into their own 
places. 


+. Milton, 
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He has not yet done with the Curisttan Crercy. What re- 
mained behind was to collect together his ſcattered abufe; and to 
pour it all at once on that venerable Body, with an unfeeling hand, 
and unrelenting heart. 

Nothing more (fays he) will be wanting to anſwer all the 
*¢ ends of artificial Theology, than to aſſume that they who minifter 
4 in holy things are the Omrabs, the Vizirs, and the Baſſus of THis 
“ssucHty Kine, whofe commands they publifh, interpret, and 
s execute, or cauſe to be executed, rather than his EM Ass ADORS: 
* by afluming which latter characters, they feem to leſſen, over 
0 modeſtly, the dignity of their own order, and to raife that of the 
“ Laity too high: Bur I AM ASHAMED TO HAVE SAID so MUCH 
„ ON TIIS SUBJECT *.” 

He may pretend what he pleaſes. But whoever it was that 
brought him to bame, it certainly was not the Clergy. They are 
ready to affure him, in the words of the Poet, 


% Ict same come when it will, we do not call it.” 


Befides, after what has paffed, I fee nothing he has to be med 
of; unlefs it be for ftealing the paultry joke of Embaffadors and 
Plenipotentiaries + from Lord Shaſtſbury: 

Far be'it from me (purfues this Right Honourable Perfon) and 
from every lover of Truth and common fenfe, to with that the 
** race of Metaphyficians and Cafuifts ſhould increafe, or fo much 
*¢ as continue. But fince there are, have been, and will be fuch 
« men in all ages, it is very reafonable to with that they may ferve 
** to the fame good purpofe that the HELoTES, the DRUNKEN SLAVES 
« did at Sparta; and that their DELIRIUM, inftead of impofing on 
* others, and even infecting many, may be at length LAUGHED 
** our of the world 1.“ What pity is it his Lordthip himfelf had 
not tried this expedient (whofe efficacy, other Lords of better 
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temper, for kindly recommend and practice), and employed the 
pleafantry of his wit to laugh the Clergy out of the world, rather 
than the fublimity of his edoguence to {cold them out of it! lle 
may rail through all his figures, at the impertinence of Logic, the 
futility of Metaphyfics, the fraud of Difputation, and the blaſpbemy of 
Divinity e: Thefe are the arms of impotent hyfterical Women 
when they want to have their will. After the long labours of a. 
‘Hooker, a STILLINGFLEET, a CupworTH, a SPENCER, a Tit- 
LOTSON, and a CLARKE, the Englith Clergy may anſwer his I. ord- 
fhip, in the words of De Rofay, as I think the ſtory goes, to fome 
old Ladies of the Guifian League; who, when Henry IV. had 
got poſſeſſion of Paris, were one day very eloquent in their invec- 
tives againſt him: Good ancient Gentlewomen,” faid this rough 
old Soldier, ** {pare your breath, and fet your hearts at reft, for our 
MASTER is not a man to be ſcratched and ſcolded out of his Kix G- 
pom.”-—But when, between his malice and his magic, he had 
transformed the CLercy into drunken flaves ; you mutt not think 
he would neglect fo good an occafion of expofing them to his No- 
BLE SPARTANS. Indeed the Entertainment is at hand: and no 
coſt is {pared of lavith expreſſion to fet out thefe drunken revels.. 
„The Choirs of birds (fays he) who whiſtle and fing, or {cream 
“ at one another, or herds of beaſts who bleat and low, or chatter 
„and roar, at one another, have juft as much meaning and com- 
„ municate it as well—Such is the common converfation—Such, 
“ too, for the moft part, are all the public diicourfes that are held, 
„ and the SOLEMN HARANGUES OF THE PULPIT 4.” 

After fo large a gleaning from his Lordſhip's abundance, you 
will difpenfe with me from gathering up his looſer flowers of ſpeech; 
fuch as, abjurdity, effronderie, knavery, folly, nonfenje, delirium, frenzy, 
lunacy, downright madnefi, impiety, prophanenefi, blaſobemr, and 
atheifn: which, like feed pearl, are every where ſcattered over the 
embroidery of his eloquence. 
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Though: our indignation at this torrent of ribaldry makes us prompt 
enough to afk, 
— An quæ 
‘© Turpia cerdoni, Volefos Brutumque decebunt ?” 


yet I am ready, in charity to fufpe&, that his Lordſhip may be 
abufed. Who knows, but juft as his Lordfhip gave Bownce (his 
friend’s dog) the fentiments of his Mafter *, fo his Lordſhip's Se- 
eretaty, attending to two at once, his Lord and his Lord's Par- 
RoT, might unaware put down to the great man, what indeed be- 
longed to the Favorite: who, however eloquent he might be, yet, 
we are told, was ao Pbilofopber. 

“ The Coxcomb bird, fo talkative and grave, 

That from his cage cries cuckold, whore, and knave, 

“ Though many a paſſanger he rightly call, 

We hold him No PurLosopHer at all.” 


And I the rather fuppofe the Sccretary to be here in fault, fince his 
Lordhhip, in one place, feems to think, that ribaldry and ill lan- 
guage difgrace the animal implume, bipes, the two-legged, unfeathered 
Philofopher. For, {peaking of Sri oz A and Hosses, he fays, Let 
it not be faid, they are men of DEPRAVED UNDERSTANDINGS, AND 
DEPRAVED MORALS ; THIS IS ro RAIL, NOT TO ARGUE. To rail, 
then, when we fhould argue, is, in his Lordthip’s opinion, unbe- 
coming a Philofopher, unlefs you will fuppofe, that thefe two 


® The world (fays-his Lordhhip to Pope) is as well fitted far Bownen as for vou, with 
vefpell to HH nature; and with repel to MORAL nature, Bowncn bas little to do beyond 
bearkening to the STILL WHISPERS, the SECRET SUGGESTIONS, and the SUDDEN INFLUENCES 
of infin. Vol. v. p. 467. This, the Reader fees, is intended for a compliment on the 
following ‘ftanza of his Friends Usiverfal Prayer: 


Where I am right, THY GRACE IMPART, 
4 Still in the right to flay : 

Where 1 am wrong, O TEACH MY HEAET 
% To find that better way.” 


Atkeifis 
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Atheifis were efpecially favoured, for not being found in bad com- 
pany, or taken in the fact, wickedly conFEDERATING with Di- 
vines and Metaphyficians. 

Serioufly, as good men may be ſcandalized to find their beft and 
ableft Paftors accufed of b/a/phemy and prophanene/s, it will be right 
to tell the plain truth: which is no more than this, that his Lord- 
ſhip is apt to annex new ideas to old words; and not very careful to 
give us notice of his handy-work. So, in the cafe before us, Who 
would fufpe&, that teaching a law of right reafon, common to Goa 
and man, and inforcing man’s obligation to imitate God, were BLAS- 
PHEMY and PROPHANENESS? Yet. fuch they are; or we muft ree 
nounce the fi Philofopby *. 

So then, as what has hitherto been Piety is become Blafphemy, 
we need not wonder that his Lordſhip turns the garb of old thread- 
bare blafphemy, and gives it the new glofs of piety. 

But now comes a ſcene indeed. ‘The two REVELATIONS and 
their two Founpers are brought upon the ſtage. And here, his 
piety pretends fo much to the impulfe of confcience, that you would 
ſuſpect he thought himfelf, like St. PauL, under the malediction 
of a woe if he preached not his new Goſpel. 

Of Moses, he fays, It is impoffible to excuſe all the puerile, 
C romantic, and abfurd circumftances in the author of the Book of 
*¢ Genefis, which nothing could produce but the habit of dealing in 
s trifling traditions, and a moft profound ignorance. It is impoſſible 
4c to read what he has writ on this ſubject without feeling contempt 
4 for him as a Philoſopher, and horror as a Divine +.” 

The Pentateucs has fuch evident marks of falſehood, as can 
* be objected to no other writings except to profeſſed Romances, 
4 nor even always to them 1. 

© Divings WAVE IMPUDENTLY AND WICKEDLY ASSUMED THAT THERE 18 4 
LAW OF RIGHT REASON COMMON To Gop AND NAN, Vol. v. p. 77.—And again, 
To PREACH ve TUE OSLIGATION OF IMITATING GoD 1$ FALSE AND PROFANE. 
Vol. v. p. 65. 

Vol. iii. p. 233. 1 Vol. iii. p. 271. 

VoL. VI. 4H “We 
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„We may laugh at Don Quixote, for reading Romances till he 
** believed them to be truc hiftories, and for quoting Archbifhop 
“ Turpin with great folemnity ; but when Divines {peak of the 
„% PENTATEUCH as of an Authentic Hiftory, and quote Mofes as 
* folemnly as he did Turpin, are they much leſs mad than he 
„ was:“ Don Quixote is his Lordthip’s favorite fimile; and comes 
as oiten over as the 4/5 and Lion in Homer. But mocking (as the 
proverb fays) is catching. Whoever attentively confiders his Lord- 
thip’s Essays, will, I dare fay, be of my mind, That the much 
reading bis mafer Locke, who was deeply engaged with School- 
divines and Metaphyficians, had the fame effect on his Lordthip’s 
temper, in an advanced age, and under a bilious habit, that the 
reading books of Chivalry had on the prudent Gentleman of La 
Mancha. And, by his own confeſſion, a man's bead is foon turned 
by complex and abftraét ideas. From henceforth the enchantments 
of Schoolmen and the gigantic Forms of Metaphyfical Divines got 
entire poſſeſſion of his underftanding. Conſider what you can make 
of the following remark, without fuppofing with me, that thefe 
fancies had made very deep havoc in his brain. That THEOLOGY, 
s fays he, which pretends to deduce the duties of a man from fpe- 
“ culations concerning the moral attributes of God, is to be reckoned 
“in the clafs with naruraL Macic+.” Now, if you ſeek, I 
do not fay for the elegance, but for the common propriety of this ob- 
fervation, any where out of his Lordſhip's hurt and wounded ima- 
gination, you will ſeek for it in vain. Vet, allow him but his 
Theological Magicians, and you fee, their Theology could be nothing 
elfe than natural Magic. 

So again—Clarke ſpall not force me into Atheifn ; no nor Wollafton 
neither. What is this, but Don Quixote, up and down? dreadfully 
afraid that theſe Necromancers would, at laft, force him into their 
ENCHANTED CASTLE of a fulure flate ; for fo he calls it in a letter 


Vol. iii. p. 280, + Vol. iv. p. 621. 
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to Lord Bathurſt *, where he threatens to demolith it, as built upon 
unholy ground, by Divines and Atheifis in confederacy. 

No doubt, every Reader muft have obferved this unaccountable 
rage and horror whenever a Divine comes croſs his Lordthip’s 
fancy. One would think, they had ferved him the fame trick the 
Enchanters plaid Don Quixote; that they had run away with his 
Library, and walled up his Study-door. Moft true it is, that not 
long before this immenfe Treaſure of the frf Philofophy was given 
to the world, certain of thefe wicked Magicians had turned it all 
into fairie-favours: And the Public, on its firft appearance, found 
nothing in it better proved than the truth of the old Adage, Pro 
Thefauro, Carbones. And indeed, if I was not perfectly ſatisfied 
that no man in his fenfes could miftake the value of this sew 
Money, I ſhould make a ſcruple of laying fo much of it before him; 
efpecially the following pieces, which have an uncommon glow, as 
if they came hot from the place where they were minted. 

«+ THE WHOLE SYSTEM OF THE Law oF Moses, like the whole 
ce ſyſtem of his conduct, WAS FOUNDED ON MURDER +.” 

The ews blended together, at once, in the moral character 
“ of God, injuftice, cruelty, and partiality.— They made him an 
€ object of terror more than of awe and reverence; and their Reli- 
c gion was a Syſtem of the RANKEST SUPERSTITION $.” 

„The Jews with more inconfiftency, and not leſs profanation, 
than the Pagans, dreſſed up the one fupreme Being in all the 
cc rags of humanity; which compofed a kind of motley Character, 
“ fuch as foolifh Superftition and mad Enthufiafm alone could 
*¢ afcribe to him, and ſuch as no man, who believes him an all per- 
s feck being, can hear without horror §.” 


* * To difcover error in axioms, fays he, or in firſt principles grounded on facts, is 
“ like breaking of a charm. The ENCHANTED CASTLE, the ſteepy rock, and the bur · 
*t ing lake difappear.”” On retirement and fiudy, Vol. II. p. 525. 
+ Vol. v. p. 183. 1 Vol. v. p. 531. 
§ Vol. v. p. 529. 
4H 2 & The 
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“ The Jews give fuch notions of the fupreme Being as no People 
“on cath, but this, would have aſcribed, I do not fay to God, 
“ but to the worſt of thofe monſters, who are ſuffered or fent by 
„God, fur a fhort time, to punifh the iniquity of men *. 

From Moses and Jupaism, his Lordſhip deſcends to PAuL and 
Curtstianity. Let us fee whether he gives Them better 
quarter. 

“© CuRISTIANITY abrogated the Law, and confirmed the bifory 
„ Mofes; from the times, at leaſt, when St. PauL undertook, 
like a true cabaliftical Architect, with the help of type and figure, 
“ to raife a new Syftem of religion on the old foundations +.” 
The Gofpel of Curist is one thing; the Gofpel of St. PauL 
% another $.” He preached a Ciofpel in contradiction to Curist’s, 
* and directly repugnant to it §.” 

On this account, I fuppofe, it was, that he dignifies PauL, with 
the elegant appellation of the LEATHER-DRESSING PonTiFF. But 
the immediate occafion of giving him this new title of honour, 
was particularly happy. His Lordſhip was on a favorite topic; he 
was abufing the firft Meffengers of the Gofpel, for their claim to 
maintenance. He was confcious, Paul. came not within his cen- 
fure. So that, left this thould give the Apoftle too much credit; 
he informs the reader, in his polite way ||, that he had a zrade, 
and could fhift for himfelf. For it ſeems, nothing but downright 
ſtarving will acquit the Apoftles of theft and extortion, at his Lord- 
fhip’s Tribunal. 

« Jesus (in his opinion) had no intention of ſpreading his Re- 
44 ligion further than amongſt the Jes; but PauL, bred at the 
« feet of Gamaliel, faw further than that poor ignorant fiſnerman 
14 Peter. — The ſenſe requires you thould read, that poor ignorant 
Carpenter Jefus : and fo without doubt his Lordthip defigned his 
compliment. Well, but what did Paur fee further? It was this, 


> Vol. v. p. 515. + Vol. 11. p. 288. $ Vol. iv. p. 313. 
§ Vol. iv. p. 326, 327. 1 Vol. ir. p. 433. . That 
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That the contempt and averfion in which both the nation and 

the Religion of the Jews were held by the reft of mankind, would 
« make it much more eafy to convert the Gentiles at once to Chrif- 
i tianity, than to make them Jews firft, in order to make them 
46 Chriftians afterwards *.” 

For it feems—* To pissEMBLE was a fundamental principle of 
c apoftolical conduct, Pauw practiſed it. We have his own word 
for this; and he boafts of it +.” His Lordſhip lets us know, 
that Paul had affurance enough to do any thing. For {peaking of 
the Apoftle’s famous argument ad modefiam—Nay, but, O man, 
who art thou that replici againſt God $? Sc. He fays, * There is 
„ fomething fo IMPUDENT, as well as abſurd in this proceeding, 
s that, common as it is, one can fee no example of it without fur- 
46 prife F. 

Cart he be leſs than mad, fays his Lordfhip, who boafts a 
“ revelation ſuper - added to reaſon, to ſupply the defects of it, and 
s who fuper adds reaſon to revelation to ſupply the defects of this 
$6 too, at the fame time? This is madneſs, or there is no fuch 
« thing incident to our nature. And into this kind of madneſs, 
“ Sr. PAuL, profound in cabaliſtical learning, hath fallen ||.” And 
yet, as mad as it is, all Governments have matched it, when they 
ſuper- added civil Laws, to natural conſcience or Religion, to ſupply 
the defects of it; and fuper-added natural confcience or Religion to 
Civil Laws, to /upply the defects of thofe too, at the fame time. But 
more of this in its place. 

«+ St. PauL carried into the Apoſtleſhip a great deal of that As- 
‘© SUMING Alx, which is apt to accompany much learning, or the 
44 opinion of it—a great profufion of words, aud of involved, and. 
& unconnected ditcourfe, even on thole ſubjects which required to 
ebe moft clearly and diſtinctly developed —He was a bofe para- 
s phrajer, a Cubalifical Commentator, as much, at legſt, as any an- 


Vol. iv. p. 306. + Vol. iv. p. 306, 307. t Rom. ix. 20. 
§ Vol. iii. P. 307. 1 Vol. ix, p. 172. 
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** cient or modern Rabbin .“ St. Paur’s ſyſtem of Religion, is 
t an intricate and dark Syſſem, with, bere and there, an intelligible 
“ phrafe, thet cafts no light on the refi, but is rather loft in the gloom 
f the whole +."—* Having faid fo much of the intelligibility of 
* Poul’; Gofpel, Truru authoriſes me to add, that where it is in- 
« telligible, it is often ABSURD, or PROPHANE, or TRIFLING 1. — 
„ PAUL taught predeſtination and UNLIMITED PASSIVE OBEDIENCE $ 
« the one abfurd, the other both abfurd and rmprous §.” 

Was it allowable to laugh, amidft all thefe horrors, what mortal 
could forbear? Unlimited palive obedience, quoth he! The noble 
Lord had been fo long accuftomed to the cant of his Faction, which 
made St. Paul the preacher of I cannot tell what nonfenfe under 
that name, that he feems now in good earneft to believe he was fo. 
A juft judgment on the Politician; to come at laft to give credit to 
his own Flams. However, in this inftance, at leaft, one would 
hope St. Paul might have been ſpared, if it were only for old-ac- 
quaintance-fake; and the hard fervice they had put the LEATHER- 
DRESSING PonTIFF upon. But it is bad trufting, we fee, to the 
gratitude of Statefmen. Happy for us, Paur has yet an able De- 
finder; who will never be wanting in what he owes to gratitude 
and honour. I only take the liberty to drop a hint. It is well 
known to thofe who were in the fecret of his Lordthip’s paffions 
and his party, that Clarke and V ollaſton found the worfe treatment 
for being the favorite Philofophers of Q. C. Who knows whether 
St. Paul fared the better for being patronized by his learned Friend ? 

“ CHRISTIANITY (fays his Lordſhip) became FANATICISM in 
“the First profeſſors of it. Men corrupted it by ARTIFICIAL 
„ THEoLoGY. And fome will be apt to think, that the firft of 
“ thefe men was Paut—Divines will be run ious to hear sucH 
“ LANGUAGE f.“ Alas! No. He gueffed ill of the mood, in 
which his Works were to find them. They laugh at his vanity ; 


Vol. iv. p. 326, 327. + Vol. iv. p. 328. 1 Wd. ib. 
§ Vol. ir. p. 510. Vol. v p. 375. 
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and pity the fury that infpired ſuch language. Indeed he gives them 
ample exercife for all their pity: for, having done with Paut, he 
how directs the poifon of his tongue againft Jesus Curist him- 
ſelf. 

“ The truth is, CHRISTIANITY preſerved, in many reſpects, a 
4 ſtrong tang of the fpirit of Judaiſm. The Supreme Being took 
& a milder appearance; his favour was confined no longer to one 
“ people. The Messian came and redeemed fallen Man. Cugis- 
% IAN THEOLOGY diſcovers in this myfterious proceeding the 
* love of God to Man; his infinite juſtice and goodneſs. Bur 
„ Reason will difcover the fantaſtical, confuſed, and inconſiſtent 
st notions of Jewith Theology, latent in it; and applied to another 
4 fyftem of Religion. This love will appear partiality ; this juflice 
s will appear injuftice; this goodnefs will appear cruelty. On the 
* whole, the moral character imputed to the Supreme Being by 
6 Chriftian Theology differs little from that imputed to him by 
* the Jewith. The difference is rather apparent than real “.“ 

* The ſcene of Chriſtianity has been arways a ſcene of diſſen · 
* tion, of hatred, of perſecution, and of BLOOD +.” 

Speaking of Curist’s Sermon on the Mount, he ſays . Some [of 
“ the precepts) are directed to the Fews only, and fome more im- 
‘6 mediately to the Difciples of Chrift. The fecond fort feem fit 
«c enough for a religious Se? ; but are by no means practicable in 
“* the general Society of Mankind. Conjfidered as general duties they 
«s are impratticable, inconfifent with NATURAL INSTINCT, as well as 
« Law, and QUITE DESTRUCTIVE OF Society f.“ 

„The Curist1an TueoLocy has derived from the Jewish, a 
% prophane licence, which makes men blaſpbeme without knowing 
<e they blaſpheme, and makes their very devotion impious ö. 

I would fooner be reputed, nay I would fooner be, a Pagan 
ce than a Chriftian, or an Atheift than a Theiſt, if to be one or the 


Vol. v. p. 532. t Vol. ir. p. 511. $ Vol. ir. p. 299, 30e. 
§ Vol. v. p. 519. 
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«s other it was neceflary to believe fuch assurviTiEs as thefe; 
“ which, however difguiled and foftened by a certain cant of expref 
«fion, are directly propane ; and indirectly, or by confequence at 
4 leaft, blafphemous . 

„ ALL THE BEDLAMS OF THE WORLD cannot match the abſur- 
*¢ dities that have been propagated by Chriftians, whether heretics 
*¢ or orthodox, concerning the making and governing of the world by 
« the minifiration of inferior Beings: Beings not eternal, but pro- 
«“ duced in time by emanation, or fome other inconceivable manner of 
“ generation . 

We cannot believe the Scriptures to be God's word, though 
4e know the phyfical and moral Syſtem are his Work, while we 
** find in them fuch repugnancies to the Nature of an all · perfect 
* Being; not myfteries, but abſurdities; not things incompre- 
« henſible, but things that imply manifeftly contradiction with 
“ his Nature . 

In a word, he tells us, that THE RELIGION oF NATURE HAS 
“t BEEN TURNED ALMOST INTO BTASPHEMY BY REVELATION §.” 
To believe (tays he) that Fefus was the Mefiab is faid by fome 
„ [meaning his Mafer Locke] to be the unum necefarium of Fair: 
but To OBSERVE THE Law or NATURE IS THE UNUM NECESSA= 
“¢ RIUM OF DUTY ||.” 

But now having expoſed Moses, CHRIST, and.Paut; having 
decried the falſhood of the Two REVELATIONS, and ridiculed the 
abfurdity of facred Scripture; he fhews us, in mere charity, after 
the example of the wise AL nonsus, how either Syſtem might 
have been mended, had his Lordfhip been conſulted while, like the 
wise ALpuonsus, he believes juft as much of God's Word, as the 
Other did of his Works. 

Firſt, he hints, how the Law might have been better planned. 
God purchafed the obedience of the Fewi/b People by a mercenary 
“ bargain. It was ill kept on their part. And the Law, with all 

Vol. ir. p. 34. + Vol. iv. p. 72. t Vol. iii. p. 306, 3076 
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«c its fanctions, was continually violatcd ; fometimes rejected: and 
‘¢ had, in no degree, a force fufficient to maintain itſeli in obſerva- 
tion and reverence. Now, one of the moft conceivable perfections 
of a Law is, that it be made with fuch a forefight of all poble 
*¢ accidents, and with fuch provifions for the due execution of it, in 
s¢ all cafes, that the Law may be effectual to govern and direct 
*¢ thefe accidents, inftead of lying at the mercy of them.—Another 
t the moft conceivable perfection of a Law conſiſts in the clearncfs 
and precifion of its terms.—Thefe will be found, no doubt, and 
„ ought to be expected, when God is the Legfſlator *. 

He next ſhews us, how he could have improved the Gosret, 
had he been of God's privy-counfel. Had the doctrine of future 
‘© rewards and punifhments been taught by CHRISTIANITY in terms 
t more general and kifè defcriptive; had the puniſhments been re- 
4 prefented, for inftance, like the rewards, to be, fimply, fuch as 
$* eye never faw, ncr ear beard, nor the beart of man could conceive, 
4c it might have been maintained in credit, and had an univerfal 
4 and real influence perhaps, to the great advantage of religion +.” 

An inattentive reader may be furprized perhaps, at this wanton- 
nefs of his Lordthip’s pen, That when he had given it as his fixed 
decree, that all which the world hath hitherto called Religion, is a 
public mifchief, and a future flate, an abſurd fable; he ſhould with 
great formality deliver in a plan which would have given credit and 
real eficacy to nonſenſe and impiety. But we muft confider, He 
had been fo long playing the Paisosopuer, that he had reaſon to 
apprehend we might forget the other part of his fublime Character, 
the Laciszator. He therefore deemed it expedient to give us a 
flight caft of his office, in rectifying the blunders of Moses and 
Jesus Curist. ‘ 

With regard to Moses and his Law, I have fo much to fay to 
his Lordthip, that I hall referve it for an after-reckoning. The 
other is but a ſmall matter, and may be fettled here. 


Vol iii. p. 292, 293. + Vol. v. p. 542. 
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1 tufpest then, our LTGISsL Aron, in this remark concerning the 
manner in which Jesus revealed a future fate, did not fufficiently 
attend either to the nature of the human mind, or to the genius of 
the Gofpel. Ile would have, we fee, the account of future puni/b- 
ments as general, and as little defcriptive, as that of future rewards, 
lle feems to think the latter well managed, and with propriety : 
which yet he meafures on the imaginary impropriety of the other : 
He appears to have no idea of any pofitive excellency it has in itſelf. 
1 thall endeavour therefore to explain chy this method of reprefent- 
ing future rewards was right: By which it will appear, that the 
other, of reprefenting future punifbments, was by no means wrong. 

To grow particular and deferiptive, whether of future rewards, or 
future punifhments, the Speaker muft borrow his images from 
material and corporeal things; becaufe the Hearer has no faculties 
of fenfation proper to comprehend ideas taken from things Spiritual. 
Now when a follower of Chrift is fo far advanced as to have his 
Faith work by hope, his fentiments grow refined, his ideas purify, 
and he is rifing apace towards that perfection which the Gofpel en- 
courages him to afpire after. But while fear of punifbment chiefly 
operates upon him, he is yet in the loweft ftate of probation; his 
imagination is grofs, and his appetites fenfual. Is it not evident, then, 
that a deferiptive Heaven of delights would be ill fuited to that purity 
and elevation of mind, ſolely fixed by ope, on happinefs ; and as evi- 
dent, that a general undefined denunciation of Hell would not have force 
enough to make the neceſſary impreffion on a ſenſual fancy agitated 
by fear? Let not his Lordthip’s admirers, therefore, be offended, 
if we believe that, in this point, the Author of our Salvation went 
at leaft one ftep beyond their Matter, in true Polities. 

At length, for a concluding ftroke, his Lordſhip comes from 
vilifying sora RELIGIONS, and their Founpers, to rail againſt the 
Gon of bath Religions. And with this I ſhall clofe the horrid Scene. 

„Ir WE BELIEVE IN Moses, AND HIS GoD, WE CANNOT BELIEVE 
4 IN THAT GoD WHOM OUR REASON sHEWS US *,” 


* Vol. iii, P. 307. 
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€t CAN ANY MAN PRESUME TO SAY TIIAT TIIE Gop oF Moses, 
¢¢ on THE Gop or PAUL, is THE TRUE Gop? The God of Moses 
is partial, unjuſt, and cruel; delights in blood, commands aflaf- 
ei finations, maſſacres, and even exterminations of people. The 
<: God of Paul. elects fome of his creatures to falvation, and pre- 
«© deftinates others to deſtruction, even in the womb of their mo- 
“ thers. And, indeed, if there was not a Being INFINITELY MORE 
„ PERFECT than theſe, there would be no God at all, nor any true 
Religion in the world *. 

Who, that hears this dreadful language, without knowing from 
what quarter it comes, but will ftrait call to mind the words of the 
Satyrift ? 

Not Danté, dreaming all th’ infernal State, 
*¢ Beheld fuch ſcenes of envy, fin, and hate.” 


But when we underſtand them to be the ejaculations of this Noble 
Philofopher, the Confeſſor of Truth, the Advocate of Virtue, and 
the Reftorer of banifhed Nature; employed, as he himſelf tells us, 
or rather fet apart, TO PLEAD THE CAUSE oF GoD HIMSELF 
AGAINST DiVINES AND ATHEISTS IN CONFEDERACY +; when we 
confider, I fay, all this, What are we to think, but that they are 
the pious breathings of an over-heated zeal: and though expreſſed 
in no confecrated terms (indeed fuch as had been much worn in 
the fervice of the CRAFTSMAN) yet when new-fet in his Lordthip’s 
immortal Panoply of the First PriLosorny, they may now prove 
as ufeful, to advance the fear of God, as before, to promote the boe 
nour of the King. ö 
It is in Hate as in Love; hard to diftinguith the divine from 
the carnal ſpecies; or rather to ſeparate the different ebullitions of 
what is but one and the fame fpecies. Hence it is, that the melt- 
ing ftrains of the Myſtic, the Meibediſ, and the Moravian, fo often 
ſmell of the Stews; and hence, by parity of reaſon, the thunder 
of his Lordſhip's eloquence may naturally re-echo, asit were, from 
BiLTIIx OSO ATE. 
Vol. v. p. 567. + Vol. v. p. 305. 
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But theſe things make You ſerious: and You atk, ** Who, that 
hath ever heard. Lord Bolingbroke’s Story, would have ſuſpected, 
that his Gop and his Country lay fo near his heart? And yet his 
Political and Philofphie Writings, ſay you, are full of Lamentations; 
where, like another Jeremy, he bewails the dithonours which 
wicked Prresrs, and wicked Poxrticians, have brought upon 
the Church and State: Nay, in his extreme fondnefs for thefe his 
favourite Objects, he ſuffers himfelf to be alarmed with ſomething 
If; than panic terrors, He is afraid the Whigs will bring in the 
Pretender: and apprehends, the Engl/b Clergy have made large fteps 
towards Atbeiſin. 

I know what you drive at. You would infinuate, that thofe who 
have nothing to fear, and a great deal to hope from Religion, are not 
wont to give it up fo eaſily. For Horg encourages men to fearch 
into the grounds of what Religion promifes; though Fear often 
hinders them from giving proper attention to what it threatens. You 
are ready to fay to his Lordthip, 

s Si Vinruris eras avidus, RECTIque BONIque 

“ Tam fitiens, quid RRL L. 1010 tibi ſancta nocebaty., 

“ Afpera quippe nimis vifa eft? Afperrima certe 

„* GAVDENTI VITIIS, fed non virtutis amanti.” Card. Polig. 


You are for applying to his right honourable Perfon, the old trite 
aphorifm, That wicked principles ſpring out of a wicked life. But 
what fays another noble Peer to this? +4 Fain would the Bigot, in 
“ confequence of his moral maxims, and political elablifoments, con- 
found licentioufnefs in morals with liberty of thought, and make the 
«e libertine, who has the LEAST MASTERY OF HIMSELF, refemble 
“ his direct oppofite *.” 

It may be fo, you will fay. But Lord Bolingbroke, fure, could 
never object to the imputation which bad morals caft upon a Teacher 
of Truth: He, who fees it fo clearly, and preſſes it fo charitably, 
upon the whole body of the Cöriſian Clergy. ** How” (fays his 


© Charađerifics, Vol, iii, Mifc, 5, Chap. 3. Lord 
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Lordfhip) can the Ccercy of your Church, or cf ours, pretend 
that they contribute now, cr EVER DID CONTRIBUTE, eto the re · 
formation of mankind? No age can be pointed out, wherein 
“ ALL THE VICES, that Tully imputes to moft of the Heathen Phi- 
s lofophers, did not prevail amongst Most of the Chriftian Di- 
vines with great circumftances of aggravation. They have not 
c only ALL THE vices incident to human nature in common with 
tc other men, but they have had the peculiar Vices of their Order. 
“ I WILL say BOLDLY, they are, in general, much fitter to hinder,. 
‘¢ by their EXAMPLE, than to promote by their DOCTRINE, the 
« Advancement of Religion, natural or revealed.” 

We have, it is true, been favoured with very ample accounts of 
the immoral conduct both of antient Philofophers and Modern. 
Churchmen; and thefe, even by fome of the more charitable of 
their own reſpective Bodies. Free-ruinxers have been baſhful, 
and more on the referve : nay, they might have been thought Saints, 
for any thing their modeſty would have ſuffered, had it not been for 
the Confefions of one of them, the famous Carnan; who, like ano- 
ther St. Auſtin, feems {worn to leave nothing behind him in the ink- 
horn. The account he gives of himfelf deferves tranſeribing.— In. 
diem viventem, nugacem, religionis contemptorem, illatæ inju- 
t riæ memorem, invidum, triftem, infidiatorem, proditorem, fuo- 
4 rum oforem, turpi libidini deditum, folitarium, inamoenum, 
4 aufterum, obſcœnum, laſcivum, maledicum, varium, ancipitem,- 
„ impurum, calumniatorem “, Sc.” This was fair dealing: and 
he, who was fo free with himſelf, might be excuſed if he ſpared no- 
body elſe. But men do not uſe to be wanton on ſo nice a ſubject; 
and Freethinkers have generally more MASTERY OF THEMSELVES, 
fays the noble Author of the Characteriſtics: Whenever therefore we 
fee it done, we muft conclude it to be done for fome good purpofe ; 
fuch as. emulation of the Chriftian Confeſſors; who, to difplav the 
powers of Grace, did not ſeruple to tell the world, with great fime 
plieity, what they were by Nature: And thus Cardan, to thew us 

© De vita fua. 
that 
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that the rinse Putttosopsy is as efficacious in all great changes, 
has fairly, told us how well befriended he had been by his Stars. 
However, let his defign, in prefenting us with this picture of his 
amiable turn of mind, be what it would, we are much beholden to 
him for ſetting the Example. Though, like all other good Exam- 
ples, it may poſſibly end where it fet out; and the frf Philofophy 
wait with patience for fome lefs incommodious way of recommend- 
ing itfelf. And indeed, while Infidelity, which is the cure, is un- 
juitly ſuppoſed the ċaufė of thefe Peccadillos, we need ndt wonder 
our Philofophers fhould foon think themfelves at liberty, and be as 
foon difpoted, to turn their view from their own morals to thofe of 
the Clergy : and affirm boldly, with his Lordthip, that she order in 
general is much fitter to binder by their EXAMPLE, than to promote by 
their DOCTRINE, the advancement of Religion. 

What ſhall we fay then? May it not be better to leave the Exe 
amples of both to fhift for themfelves; and to confider only their 
Doftrines? I think it would; and will therefore proceed from his 
Lordfhip’s TEMPER, to his PRINCIPLES. But this muft be the fub- 
ject of another Letter—I am, &c. 


LETTER 
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L E T T E R II. 


T has been obſerved, that uncommon bleſſings, whether civil 
or religious, ſeldom happen till hope grows deſperate, and long 
expe€tution has wearied out itfelf in vain. Then it is the crifis ap- 
proaches, the fuperiour Genius beftirs himfelf; and the admiring 
world is taken in by furprife. 
uod optanti Divim, promittere nemo 
Auderet, volvenda dies en! attulit ultro. 


Never was this obfervation fo well verified: for never was mankind 
in fo deplorable a way as when his Lordſhip arrived from - what 
other Syſtem is not yet diſcovered; though his tuneful Friend was 
very pofitive he ‘belonged not to this: Inſomuch, that when the 
laft. Comet appeared, and came pretty near the Earth, he ufed to 
tell his acquaintance, he fhould not be furprized if in the event it 
proved, that it was fent only: to convey his Lordfhip home again ; 
juft as a Stage-coach ſtops at your door to take up a Paflenger. Be 
this as it will: Bad indeed was our condition when Lord Botinc- 
BROKE arrived,—what fhail I fay, to be a light to thofe who fat in 
darknefs? No, this is the work of meaner miſſionaries; but, to 
RESTORE MANKIND TO THEIR SENSES. 

For his Lordthip, in his account of the general DL Inu which 


had ſeized the Clergy, had given us but a /pecimen of our condi- 
tion > 
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tion: the MADNESS was UNIVERSAL. Inſomuch, that (as he well 
expreſſes it) ALL THE BEDLAMs or THE WorLD * were not fuf- 
ficient for thefe things. And indeed how fhould they! For, to 
confefs the truth, thefe vifions of what he calls an over-beated ima- 
gination, fuch as, belief in the moral Attributes of God, the immor- 
tality of the Sou!, a particular Providence, and a future flate, had in- 
fected all times and places. 

4% ALL Europe (fays his Lordthip) onZw pxl. in iovs . Chrif- 
tianity was left to ſhift for itſelf in the midt of a FRANTIC 
wok LD f. And again, Our won rp feems to be, in many re- 
‘¢ ſpects, THE BEDLAM OF EVERY OTHER SYSTEM OF INTRLLI- 
& GENT CREATURES: and, with this unlucky circumftance, that 
they who are maf mad govern, in things of the greateſt momeut, 
them who are /eaf fo§.” By what is here dropt in the conclud- 
ing words you underſtand, why his Lordſhip chofe to make the 
Cergy lead up the Brawls in this mad dance: and the Leather- 
drefing Pontiff himfelf to prefide as Maſter of the Revels. 

But to find all Mankind mad, is perhaps more than you expected. 
What then? Is the madnefs leſs real for being univerfal ?—~1 think 
not: but furely, more defperate. Tell us, therefore, what ſtrange 
diſaſter occafioned this general infanity. Was it fome evil difpofi- 
tion of the Stars ?—So, indeed, it is reported ||. The won p, it 
feems, like the men of Abdera , had feen a Tragedy in a very 
hot day: which left fo ftrong an impreffion on their fancies, that 
they all thought themfelves concerned in the ſubject. Some ran 
about from Country to Country, to tell their ftory; and the reft 
have been ever fince rehearfing and celebrating thofe affecting Scenes, 
at home! till Loro Botrncsroxe, like another Hippocrates, 
came to their relief: and, having firft well phyficked them of their 


* Vol. iv. p. 72. + Vol. ir. p. 377. 
t Vol. iv, p. 353. § Vol. iv. p. 316. 

vid. D. N. J. C. genefeos thema, inter Cardani opera. 
*® See Lucian. de conſer. Hitt. 
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Faith and their Fancies, brought them to themfelves, by apply- 
ing to their hurt imaginations, the fovereign Reftorative of his 
First PurLosoruy. Of which, I am now, as 1 promiſed, to 
give you fome account. 

But to fee this extraordinary Man in a juft light, it will be pro- 
per to fhew what Man was before him. A RELIGIOUS ANIMAL 
he is allowed to be, on all hands: And, till the coming of this 
First Phi LosorHV, Religion was underſtood to rife on that wide 
bafis, on which the fanatical Knave, Paul, had the art to place 
it; that · He who cometh to God muft believe that he is: and 
4 that he is a REWARDER of them who diligently feek him °.” For, 
men who ſuppoſed the infinite goodne/s and juſtice of God to be as 
demonſtrable as his infinite power and wi/dom, could not but conclude 
from his moral attributes, that he REWARDED; as well as from his 
natural attributes, that he CREATED. 

On the more complex notion, therefore, of a MORAL GOVERNOR, 
all mankind fuppofed ReLIGION to arife; while NATURALISM, 
the Ape of Religion, was feen to {pring from the fimpler notion 
of a PHYSICAL PRESERVER: which, however, they were ready to 
diſtinguiſh, on the other hand, from the Unnaturalifn (if one may 
fo call it) of ranker Atheifin. 

Rexicion, therefore, ſtands, and muft, I think, for ever ſtand, 
on thofe two immoveable Principles of PRESERVER and REWARDER, 
in conjunction. 

The length or ſbortneſt of human exiſtence was not primarily in 
the idea of Religion, not even in the complete idea of it, as deli - 
vercd in Sr. Paul's general definition. The Religionift,” fays he, 
4 mutt believe that God it, and that he rewards.” 

But when it came to be feen, that he was not-always a Rewarder 
here, men concluded this life not to be the whole of their exi‘tence. 
And thus a FUTURE STATE was brought into Religion; and from 
` thenceforth became a neceflary part of it. 


* Heb. zi. 6, 
VoL. VI. 4K To 
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To explain my meaning, if fo clear a thing needs further ex- 
planation. Gop, under the phyfical idea of Preferver and Creator, 
appears uniform, regular, and inftant to his Creatures: Under the 
moral idea of Rewarder and Governor, he feems frequently to be 
withdrawn from his Servants. For though, in the moral difpen- 
ſations of things here, good and evil be often proportioned to defert; 
yet often, tco, they are otherwife adjufted. The Antient Religio- 
nift, therefore, confiding in his Demonſtration of the moral as well 
as the natural attributes of the Deity, concluded, That the prefent 
was not the only ftate odained for man; but that in fome other 
life thefe irregularities would be fet right. Hence a FUTURE STATE 
became in all ages and countries (except one, where the moral ad- 
miniftration of providence was different) infeparable from, and 
cflential to, the various Religions of mankind. Even the mere 
Vulgar, who did uot reach the force of this Demonſtration, yet 
feeing the marks of moral Government, amidft the frequent inter- 
ruptions of it, embraced the doctrine of a future State as confidently 
as the Learned. For plain Nature had inſtructed them to reaſon 
thus,—If all were regular, nothing needed to be fet right: and if 
all were irregular, there was no One to fet them right. 

Such was the ANTIENT RELIGION or NATURE: To which, 
modern Divines have generally agreed to give the name of THEISM, 
when profeſſed by thofe who never heard of Revelation; and the 
name of Dersm, when profeſſed by thofe who would never give 
credit to it. 

In this State our noble Philofopher found the religious World 
or, more properly, this was the language he heard re-echoed from 
one end of the Globe to the other ; But it was a language, he tells 
us, he did not underftand. It was to his ears, Like the choirs of 
birds, who whifile and fing, or ſcream, at one another: or the berds 
of beafls, who bleat and low, or chatter and roar, at one another. He 
rejects it, therefore, in the lump, as the inarticulate din of Ex rnu- 
siasM and AssuRDITY ; the brutal iffue of pride and ignorance 3 

and 
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and fo, but with much greater of his own, erects the First Pur- 
Losoph v on its ruins. 

1. He permits us to believe, that an intelligent Caufe made the 
world; and, by his phyfical and general Laws ftill governs it; but 
not by moral or particular. 

2. He bids us to underftand, that this World was no more made 
for man than for every animal befides: nor man made for any 
other World, nor confequently (as Divines have dreamt) for hap- 
pinefs. 

3. That, by the arbitrary conſtitution of things in the human fyf- 
tem (which may have a contrary difpofition in other ſyſtems) Vire 
tue promotes happinefs, and Vice brings on mifery. 

4. That THIS CONSTITUTION, together with the coactivity of 
civit Laws, contain all the rewards and punifhments attendant 
on Virtue and on Vice. 

5. That prayer, fupplication, and every other office of Religion 
in ufe amongft men, to implore good, and to deprecate evil, are 
foolifh and fanatical: for that all religious duty is comprized in 
Submiffion to the gftabliſbed order of things. 

He fums up his whole Syſtem in thefe words. A felf-exif- 
“tent Being the firft caufe of all things, infinitely powerFuL and 
*¢ infinitely wisx, is the God of natural Theology. And the whole 
1 fyftem of natural Religion refts on it, and requires No BROADER 
‘ FOUNDATION *.” That is, it is enough for him who cometh to 
this new Religion, fo delieve that God is; and not that he is a 
REWARDER of them who feek bim. And again, When men have 
« proved the exiſtence of an all- perfect Being, the Creator and 
* Governor of the Univerfe, and demonftrated his infinite power 
& and wispom, from his works, when they have done this, THEY 
„ HAVE DONE ALL; this includes the whole of natural Theology, and 
« ferves abundantly to all the ends of natural Religion +.” 
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What thefe ends f natural Religion are he tells us very plainly. 
They are, to fit us for cur Hation bere, and to fupply our real wants 
in it.—* In like manner [that is, as he expreffes it, for the neceffary 
nfs of human life and no more} “the knowledge of the Creator is on 
„ many accounts neceflary to fuch a creature as man: and there- 
‘+ ture we are able to arrive, by a proper exercife of our mental fa- 
“ culties, from the knowledge of God's works, to a knowledge of 
„his existence, and of that infinite power and wispom which 
are demonftrated to us in them. OUR KNOWLEDGE CONCERNING 
** GoD GOES No FURTHER *.” 

Now though we ſhould be fo complaifant to thefe Principles as 
not to call them ATHEISTIC, yet I am afraid the Profeflor of them, 
whoever he be, muft be content with no better a name. For though 
the Principles may be called NArux AL Is M, yet if Scripture has de- 
fined an Arnkisr right, to be one who HAs No Hore, and is 
WITHOUT Gop IN THE woRLD+¢, our Profeffor of Naturaliſm 
comes within the defcription. For though he acknowledges the 
being of a God, yet as he is without a God in the world, that is, a 
Being who prefides over it, as the moral Governor of it, which is 
the foundation on which all Religion ftands, Religionifts will think 
of no other title for him. And furely he will be properly defined. 
For though the abſtract term Aibeiſin carries, as its principal idea, 
a relation to God's BEING : yet, theif, in the concrete, ſeems to 
have its chief relation to God's GovERNMENT. This is not ob- 
derved for any kind of confequence it is to Religion, in what clafs 
the Public fhall be pleafed to rank his Lordſhip: but merely to 
fet in a true light the honourable Perfon’s ingenuity, in afluming 
the character of an Advocate for Religion, at the very time he is 
labouring to root it out of human Society. 

Old NA i vn ALis M, thus traveſtied in the garb of new Religion, 
his Lordſhip beſtows, as his laſt and moſt precious Legacy, on his 
own dear Couutry: if you will believe him, the only reformed Re- 
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ligion that can be called pure, and the only revealed Religion that 
has the mark of truth. What the World hath hitherto called by 
thofe names being, as he aflures us, an evil in itfelf; and mifchic- 
vous to man in its eſſential conftitution. And he proves it, as they 
fay, in mood and figure. To keep up the ſenſe of it i. e. of 
Religion] in the minds of men, there ſeem to be but two ways. 
6 To STRIKE THE sENSEs frequently, by public and ſolemn acts 
* of religious worfhip ; and to HEAT THE BRAIN by notions of an. 
* inward operation of the Spirit, and of a fort of myſtical devotion,. 
„independent of outward forms, and even INCONSISTENT with: 
“them. One of thefe leads to SUPERSTITION, the other to En- 
4 puustasM. Both are ſilly Superſtition is folly : Enthufiafm: 
és is madnefs. It is good to be on our guard againſt both *.” 

Without doubt. But how ſhall it be done! Religion is an evil 
in itfelf, and fo admits of no qualification. It neceſſarily requires, 
as his Lordihip tells us, on man’s part, public acts of worthip ; 
and on God's, the private operation of the Spirit: But thefe lead 
to ſuperſtition and enthufafm; that is, to folly and madneft; to the 
depravation, nay to the deſtruction of our reaſonable Nature. This 
is not all: thefe necefary means are not only hurtful but impractica- 
ble. You could not ufe them, was you fooliſh or mad enough to 
venture on them; for they are, he fays, INCONSISTENT, and de- 
ftroy one another. What then is to be done? To be upon our guard; 
to keep Religion at arms length, till his Lordſhip brings up his re- 
ferve of Natu: aliſin, to our relief. Let this be our Shield of Brafe.. 
Under this we may repofe in peace, undifturbed by any frightful: 
dreams of Hell and the Devil. 

This, Sir, is the Enchiridion of his Lordſhip's rrrst Pitttoso- 
poy. How fimple; you will fay, how clofe, how round, how 
full, is this new Diſpenſation? A difpenfation / Religion thall we- 
call it? No matter. The times are ripe for it under any name.. 
Let I can hardly agree to thofe fancies, 1 told you of, which had. 


æ Vol. iv. p. 310, 317. 
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poſſeſſed his poetical Friend; who, mifled perhaps by that obfcure 
hint, that our World was only the Bedlam of very other {vem of in- 
teil gent Creatures *, ſuppoſed, in good earneſt, his Philgſopber and 
Guide to be fent down from fome fuperior orb, as Phyfician to the 
Hofpital. Without queftion he was made for the Age, and the 
Age for him. And they may well congratulate one another on their 
happy meeting. Vet, if we muft be doctrinated by a Poet (and, 
now-a-days, Milton is much oftener quoted by Divines, than Hoo- 
ker), I ſhould be rather difpofed to give credit to the man who told 
me, that he heard the evil Genius of Britain addrefs his Lordfhip, on 
his firſt ſetting out, in {trains like thefe, 

«“ Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 

Will o'er fome high-vic'd City hang his poifon 

1 In the fick air. 


But to return to his Syftem. It rifes on thefe four principles. 

Firfl, That we have no adequate ideas of the MORAL ATTRIBUTES 
of God, his goodnefs and his jufice, as we have of his NATURAL, 
to wit, his power and his wi/dom. 

Secondly, That a ruTuRE STATE is a Fable. 

Thirdly, That the Jewrsu and the Cuxisr IAN Revelations are 
falie. And 

Fourthly, That REVELATION ITSELF is impoſſible. 

Indulge me with a few remarks on his Lordthip’s management, 
under each of thefe heads. 

1. Divines, in their proof of the moral attributes, having of late 
much infifted on the arguments à priori, as they are called, his 
Lordthip ſuſpected, and what he ſuſpects of ill he always takes for 
granted, that thefe attributes could not be proved d pofleriori, or 
from Gade works; the way by which, he owns, his natural attri- 
butes may be demonftrated. So that having pronounced the argu- 
ments d priori to be jargon, nonfenfe, impiety and blaſphemy; the 
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moral attributes of God are fairly erafed at once out of the intellec- 
tual em. And he had no farther trouble on this head than to 
decorate CLARKE, who was chiefly converfant in the reafoning à 
priori, with variety of abufive names. As to the reafoning itſelf, 
our great Man’s reſpect for that is fo profound and fo diſtant, that 
I defy any one, unacquainted with metaphyfical arguments, even to 
guefs what kind of things they are for which the famous Minifter 
of St. James is fo feverely handled. For while the Divine fuf- 
fers, the Reafoner, as we fay, always efcapes. Now indeed you 
fee him feized upon, and ready, as you would think, to be cut up 
alive, and immolated to the frf Philofophy; when a fit of railing 
ſhakes his Lordſhip; and the Storm falls upon the whole Body of 
modern Schoolmen: And fo the Doctor efcapes for that time. He is 
again laid hold on, and every thing ready for execution ; when a 
Sit of learning comes upon his Lordfhip ; and Pythagoras, Plato, So- 
crates, and the whole band of ancient Metaphyficians, paſs in review, 
and each receives a lath as he paſſes: And fo the Doctor efcapes for 
the fecond time. After all theſe victories. without blood-fhed, his 
Lordſhip. as is fitting, takes his eafe, intent only on his future 
Triumphs: in the mean time, amidſt fuch felf-applaufe, his Essays 
end, and the ſubtile Doctor remains unhurt. 

But when need requires, 1 would have you know, that nothing 
can keep him from his Logic. Marry, then, on fome great occa- 
fion indeed, as when the novelty of the fubje& invites him, or the 
true ſtate of it is Jistle underflood, you fhall have no reaſon to com- 
plain of brevity : then you fhall fee him employ one half of his 
Volumes to prove the corruptions of the Cuurcn or Rome, and 
near another half, to expofe the jargon of the ScHooL MEN. 

2. We come to the fecond point, the doctrine of a FUTURE: 
State; which being fupported by the great moral argument of 
* the unequal diftribution of good and evil amongſt men,” his 
Lordſhip is as large in confuting this, as he was ſparing in his an- 
{wer to the metaphyſical proofs of the moral attributes. 
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He firit endeavours to fhew the argument to be founded on a 
miſtaken fact, and that there is no fuch wnegual diſtribution: He 
is almoft tempted to tell you, that every thing is exactly regular 
and in order. But this is a paradox too unmanageable even for 
his Lordthip. He therefore comes down fomewhat lower; and ap · 
pears to be tolerably contented, if you will but take his word that 
the inequality is not near fo great as pulpit-Declaimers would make 
you believe: that the diforders which follow the abufe of man’s 
irce-will are not to be placed to the account of that diſpenſution, 
which our ignorance and preſumption make us fancy God is obliged 
to alter and reform. However, egua! or unéqual, his capital maxim 
clears up all. WHATSOEVER 18, is RIGHT : and therefore the ar- 
gument of thefe confederated Divines, which goes upon a ſuppoſed 
WRONG, is abjierd and blafphemous, Whatever anfwer this reaſoning 
may deferve, 1 believe no man who underftands the world will ex- 
pect that a well-bred man ſhould give it. 

But I cannot omit, on this occafion, to do juftice to his poetical 
Friend; by ſhewing the difference between Mr. Pope's Philofophy 
and his Lordfhip’s. They both employ the maxim of Whatever 
is, is right, But to know, with what propriety and judgment, we 
muft confider againft whom they write. Mr. Pope’s Eſay on Man 
it a real vindication of Providence againſt Libertines and Athei/fts ; 
who quarrel with the prefent conftitution of things, and deny a 
future State. To thefe he anfwers that whatever is, is right: and 
the reafon he gives, is, that we fee only a part of the moral fyficm, 
and not the whole; therefore thefe irregularities ferving to great 
purpofes, fuch as the fuller manifeftation of God's goodnefs and 
juftice, they are right. Lord Bolingbroke’s Eſays are a pretended 
vindication of Providence againft an imaginary confederacy between 
Divines and Aibeiſit; who ufe a common principle, namely, the 
inequalities in God's moral government bere, for different ends and 
purpofes; the One to eftablith a future State; the other to difcredit 
the Being of a God, His Lordthip, who oppofes their different 

con- 
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conclufions, endeavours to overthrow their common principle, by 
his Friend’s maxim, that whatever is, is right; not becaufe the 
prefent ftate of our moral world (which is part only of a more gene · 
ral ſyſtem) is neceſſary for the greater perfection of the whole, but 
becaufe our moral world is an entire ſyſtem of itfelf. THis Lordſhip 
applies the maxim no better than he underftands it. Mr. Pope urges 
it againſt Atheiſts and Libertines, who fay the conftitution of things 
is faulty: fo that the reply, whatever is, is right, is pertinent. fis 
Lordthip direéts it againft Divines, who fay, indeed, that this 
conftitution is imperfect, if confidered feparately, becauſe it is a part 
only of a whole, but are as far as his Lordfhip from calling it fauly: 
therefore the reply, whatever is, is right, is impertinent. In a 
word, the Poet direéts it againft Atheifls and Libertines, in fup- 
port of Religion properly fo called; The Philofopher, againft Di- 
vines, in fupport of Religion improperly fo called, namely Natu- 
RALISM: and the fuccefs is anfwerable. Mr. Pope's argument is 
manly, fyftematical, and convincing. Lord Bolingbroke’s, con- 
fufed, prevaricating, and inconfiftent. Thus, his Lordfhip will 
have nothing irregular or amifs in the moral world ; for this is im- 
piety, the very bond of that confederacy ſealed between Divines and 
Atheiſts. In vain you tell him of a future fate, to vindicate the 
providence of God ; this is vifionary nonfenfe. But if you talk of 
pbyfical evil, he has his anſwer ready, This world is but one wheel 
of a vafl machine. You will atk, then, why Pope’s folution is not 
to be admitted, who fays the fame of moral evil which his Lordſhip 
does of phyfical? For a plain reafon ; his Lordthip can allow our 
pbyfical ſyſtem to be only a part, without any hazard of his fr? Phi- 
lofepby. But when once you allow as much to the moral, you are 
in danger of bringing in Religion. l 

But why, you will afk again, would his Lordthip thus run him- 
felf a-ground ; fometimes by difcrediting his reafoning with a filly 
paradox; fometimes by betraying it with an unwilling confeſſion; 
and, at beſt, by only giving it the poor fupport of a miſunderſtood 
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and mifapptied maxim; when his great and noble principle of no 
MORAL ATTRIBUTES diſſolves the ConrEDERACY at onco. For if 
we have no ideas of God's moral attributes, the iſſue of our reafon- 
ing on his ways will be the fame as if he had none. And if he has 
none, they need not, ſure, be vindicated: which is the ſole purpoſe 
of his reaſoning on the ſtate of the moral world. All I can fay to 
this is, that his Lordfhip appears to have been fo harraſſed with this 
phantom of a FUTURE STATE, that no Charm, no Security, was to 
be neglected that could contribute to his cafe or protection. Hence 
it is he will depend on neither of his arguments, of—no inequality 
or—but a little: and therefore, to make all ſure, cafts about for a 
third of more acknowledged efficacy. 


This he finds in the souls MATERIALITY. From whence, he 
contrives to perfuade himſelf that it can be no fudfance (which he 
calls pneumatical madnefs) but a mere quality of body, produced by 
the configuration of its parts, and perifhing with that difpofition of 
them. I fay, he contrives to perfuade bimfeif; and I mean no 
more. Had his point been to perfuade his Reader, we muft fup- 
pofe ke would have ventured, at leaft, to confute the arguments of 
CARE and Baxter: who, on the principles of the Newtonian 
Philofophy, have demonftrated shat the foul is a fubftance, diſtinct 
from the body, and different from matter. Inſtead of this, he flies 
to his ufual confolation, Ausz. He calls them impious and d/a/- 
pbemers for prefuming to limit the Omnipotent: when the higheft 
of their Prefumption amounts but to this, the fuppofing God can 
exert no power, which implies a contradiction; fince this imaginary 
power is indeed impotency. Nay, he would willingly perfuade 
himfelf there was no fuch arguments in being. For, {peaking of 
the reafoning, which induced men to conclude, the foul to be a 
fubftance diftin& from the body, he reprefents it thus: Men 
“+ taking it for granted that they knew all the perceivable proper- 
“ ties of matter, they concluded that fuch things as could not be 
„ accounted for by thefe, were to be accounted for by the proper- 
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te ties of fome other fubftance *.” And again: ‘ Vanity and pre- 
4 fumption determine Philofophers to conclude, that becaute they 
ee cannot account for the phenomena of the mind by what they 
& know very fuperficially of folid extended ſubſtance, this mind 
4 muft be fome other ſubſtance +.” Such, indeed, was the ſtate 
of the controverfy when Locke fkimmed over the argument. But 
CLARKE and BAxrER went deeper. They draw their conclufion, 
not on the prefumption that they knew all the knowable qualities 
of matter, and that between theſe and Thought there was no per- 
ceivable connexion ; but from this clear and folid truth, that from 
the little we do know of body, we fee a contradiction in ſuppoſiug 
intelligence to be a quality of matter. For thus they reafoned, 
though we know not all the powers of matter, yet we know cer- 
tainly it cannot have inconſſſtent and contradictory powers. It is al- 
lowed to have eſſentially a vis inertiæ, or that it refifts a change of 
its flate; it is impoſſible, therefore, that it ſhould, at the fame 
time, have fpontaneous motion, or efe a change of its fate. If 
this be the cafe (and to deny that it is the cafe, is confounding all 
the principles of human knowledge), then it is smpofible the foul 
Jhould be material. But his Lordſhip feaſts us with the fame fine 
argument on the motion of body. They are unable (fays he) to 
4 conceive how body can act at all, and therefore they fuppofe the 
s immediate prefence and action of an incorporeal agent in every 
4 operation of corporeal nature J.“ Whereas the truth is, they 
fully conceive from the vis inertia of body, or its refiftance to a 
change of its ſtate, the abfolute impoſſibility that it ſnould act at all: 
and from thence fee the neceſſity of an incorporeal agent in every 
operation of corporeal nature. You will think, perhaps, his Lord- 
ſhip knew no more of this queftion than as it ſtood in his Mafer 
Locke; and that he had never heard of Baxter, who has carried it 
fartheft, and treated it the moft profoundly. I fhould have thought 
fo too, but that I find his Lordthip, in one place, ſpeaking with 
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that contempt of Baxter's reafoning which is his wont, whenever 
any thing he cannot anſwer bears hard upon the fir? Philofophy. 
It is where he honours us with his own thoughts concerning AT- 
TRACTION. * Attraction (faith his Lordſhip) may be, notwith- 
e ftanding all the filly abſiract reafoning to the contrary, a REAL 
„ PROPERTY OF MATTER “.“ Now you are to underftand that 
Baxter, when he has evinced the truth of Newton’s idea of at- 
traélion (who makes it no real, or eſſential, property of matter), em- 
ploys this idea to prove, that it implies a contradiction to ſuppoſe, 
the foul may be a quality of matter. This great truth, deep re- 
fection, and a thorough comprehenſion of the Newtonian Philofophy, 
enabled Baxter to demonftrate. On the other hand, no reflection, 
no Philofophy, nothing but mere intuition made his Lordſhip con- 
clude that it is fo far from being a contradiction, that the foul is a 
guality of matter, that it is a felf-evident fact. But, you fhall hear 
his own marvelous words: “ am perfuaded that God can make 
** material fyftems capable of thought, becaufe I muft renounce one 
“ of the kinds of knowledge that he has given me, and the firft, 
though not the principal in the order of knowing, or admit that 
„E HATH DONE 80+.” Locke only contended for a bare pgſibi- 
lity: Wis Lordthip fees the necefity: fo much wiſer is the Diſciple 
than his Maſter. 

3. But let us now go on with his Lordfhip’s fyftem. His third 
great principle is the FALsHoop of the Jerwi/b and Cbriſtian REVE- 
LATIONS. And here you will find no argument omitted that bears 
with the leaft force againſt either of them. It is true, they are 
none of his own. They are borrowed from the Minute Philofopbers 
that went before him: of whom it muft be owned his Lordſhip is 
a very clofe and humble imitator. 

His attack on revealed Religion is in two parts. The fir? is a 
confutation of its truth, as it lies in its purity, in facred Scripture : 
the fccond, an inſinuation of its falfhood, as it is feen in its corrupt 
ſtate amongſt modern churches. 

Vol. iii, p. 547. + Vol. in. p. 531. 
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Fudaifm is attacked more fully and arene? in the firft way : 
and Chréfianity, in the latter. 

1. All the arguments againft Revelation, as reprefented in the 
Bible, are taken from Brount, ToLanp, Col Lins, Cnuss, Mor- 
GAN, and their fellows. 1 muft except, indeed, the atrocious 
terms in which they are always inforced. For the iniquity of the 
times would not fuffer thofe Confeffors of truth fo put forth more 
than balf their firength, as his Lordfhip affures us . When I ob- 
ferve, his reafoning here is taken from thefe men, it is not fpoken 
in diſparagement of it: for, to fay the truth, it is the beft in all 
his Effays. 

One thing, indeed, falls out unluckily. All his Lordſhip's great 
Originals, in common with the reft of Mankind, profefled to be- 
lieve the MORAL ATTRIBUTES of the Deity. And, on this prin- 
ciple, inforced their arguments againft the truth of revealed Reli- 
gion : indeed, what other principle is there that will afford any 
ground for an objection againft it? It is doubted, whether a moral. 
diſpenſation come from the Author to whom it is afcribed. The 
doubt arifes from our knowledge of his moral character; between 
which and the difpenfation there is a fuppofed difcordancy: But 
take away the moral character, and the doubt ceafes with it. Yet 
his Lordthip profeſſes to have no idea of thefe moral attributes. No 
matter. They were neceſſary to be taken into fervice here, for the 
fake of carrying on his fchemes: and a Philofopher can drop his 
principle, as a Politician does his friend, when he is of no ufe, and. 
renew his acquaintance again when he is. Theſe difcarded Auri. 
butes therefore are on this occafion taken into favour; foon indeed, 
to be difmiffed again, and his oLD PRINCIPLE of no morality in the 
Godhead, reaſſumed, when he wants to guard againft the terrors of 
a FUTURE STATE; in which, to do it juftice, it performs true 
Knights-fervice. Much indeed is it to be lamented, that his o/d 
principle ſhould ever grow capricious ; and that when it had fo ef- 
fectually excluded God's moral Government, as recommended by 
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natural Religion, it ſhould oppofe itfelf to thoſe arguments which 
are for excluding God's moral government as recommended by Re- 
relation. But alter all, what if his Lordſhip played booty, and 
was for bringing in a political Religion by a fide wind; juft as Father 
Harduin eftablithed Church Tradition. The Jeſuit, when he had 
deftroyed all the monuments of antiquity, concluded we fhould be 
glad to take refuge in an infallible guide: and the noble Politician 
could not but fee that when he had taken away God’s moral attri- 
butes, he had removed all grounds for doubting of the divine origin 
of the Magifirate’s Religion, from Amafis and Mueves, to Thor and 
Odin. 

2. An hiſtorical deduction of the abuſes and corruptions of 
Chriftianity in the CuurcH or Rome, to advance ſuperſtition, fa- 
naticiſm, and fpiritual tyranny, makes the fecond part of his Lord- 
fhip’s rcafoning againſt REVELATION; and the ſubject of the larg- 
eft of his four Effays. 

On this head he expatiates in all the forms of Piety, Patriotifm, 
and Humanity. He bewails the difhonours done to Religion; he 
refents the violations of civil Liberty; and he vindicates the com- 
mon fenfe of mankind from the ſcholaſtic jargon of an ignorant, de- 
bauched, and avaricious Clergy. 

„Felicia tempora, quæ te 
„ Moribus opponunt: habeat jam Roma pudorem,” 


On fo trite a topic, the triumph of every true Proteftant from Fox 
to Mr. Chandler, that is, from the firft to the laft good writer upon 
the ſubject, his Lordfhip may be well excufed for unloading his 
Common - place. Whatever there is of a better tafte, he has taken 
from Hooker, Stillingfleet, Barrow, and fuch other of the Englith 
Clergy who have moft fuccefsfully detected the errors, and fet 
bounds to the ufurpations of Popery. But as the object of our 
Divines in this detection was to recommend the Gofpel-truth ; and 
of his Lordſhip, to difcredit it; he had need of other helps: And 
thefe, too, were at hand; fuch as Hobbes, Toland, Tindal, and 
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Gordon; whom he faithfully copies, both in exaggerating the 
abufes, and in drawing falfe confequences from the reform of them. 
Thus, according to thofe Divines who wrote for truth, scnool. 
PHILosopHY was modeſtly complained of as hindering the advance- 
ment of real knowledge; as keeping men bufied in trifling contro- 
verfies; and as making them often miftake words for things. But 
with my Lord, and thefe his better guides, who wrote againſt Re- 
velation, School PuiLosoray is boldly accufed to have blotted out 
all knowledge, and to have left nothing in its ftead but niadneſt, 
frenzy, and delirium, So again, The end of thofe Divines in op- 
poſing Church-Tyranny was to introduce a RELIGIOUS SociE ry 
on the principles of Goſpel- liberty: but the end of thefe Philoſo- 
phers in decrying Popery is to eftablith a civi/, in the place of a 
religious uſurpation, and to make the CHURCH A CREATURE OF THE 
STATE. In the mean time, he fays boldly and well, That fome 
„men are IMPUDENT enough to pretend, others s1L. LV enough to 
ss believe, that they adhere to the Gofpel, and maintain the caute 
“ of God againft infidels and heretics, when they do nothing better 
nor more than expofe the conceits of men *. But while he is 
thus bufy in obferving what happens at one end of this common 
fallacy, where the conceits of men are miftaken for the cauſe of God, 
he ſuffers himfelf to flip in, at the other: and does juft the fame 
againfi the Goſpel, which thefe impudent and filly men do for it.. 
He expofes the knavery of powerful Churchmen, and the folly of 
profound Divines; and then pretends, or believes, that he hath dif-- 
credited Revelation itfelf. 

However, to part friends with the Divixks, after fo many hard 
words, he teaches them how to prop up, in fome plaufible way, 
their bungling fyftems of ARTIFICIAL THEOLOGY, juft as he had 
before taught God Almighty himfelf to mend his two Diſpenſa- 
tions, Let us (fays he) ſuppoſe a Theiſt objeting—the believer 
« might reply—he might add—he might add—and all this with 
“¢ great plaufibility at leaft f. You will fay now, Ienvy my Lord! 
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the glory of his inſtructions, fo well calculated to defend artificial 
theology, or otlierwiſe I, who am not fparing of my quotations, 
would have given them at large. To tell you the truth, I fup- 
prefled them with defign ; and in order to excite the Reader's curi- 
ofity. I am told there is need of it; and that this fr Pbilaſopby, 
this phyjic of the foul, is not ſwallowed with that eagernefs which 
might be expected or hoped for, on the firft appearance of fo great 
a bleſſing. You will ſuſpect, by what you have obferved in my 
former Letter, that the Public may poflibly be over-dofed. But 
what if they be? lt is only making it a little more palatable, and 
his Followers will foon reconcile them to their Phyfic. 

4. His Lordſhip's fourth and laft great Principle is the 1mpossi- 
BILITY of REVELATION in general. 

He has refufcd no arms, we fee, to combat the Revelations God 
hath aétwally given. He would ſeem to relax a little of his hoſtility, 
as to thofe which God may pofidly give for in one place he fays, 
he will not abfolutely pronounce againft the poffibility of God's revealing 
bis will to man. But whether he equivocates, whether he altered 
his mind, or whether he fimply forgot himſelf (a matter of little 
confequence), moft true it is, that he hath formally laid down, and 
largely infifted upon, certain Principles, which make revealed Re- 
ligion a thing UTTERLY IMPOSSIBLE. 

Firft, Asto Inspiration, He not only denies all reality in the 
Thing, but will not allow fo much as any meaning in the Word. 
And a MiracLe, he holds amongſt matters impoffible ; what never 
did, nor ever can exiſt.— But now, Without the firft, no divine 
Meflenger could be fent; for he muft receive his Orders from God: 
and, without the ſecond, no divine Meſſenger would be believed: 
for he muſt have his Credentials to Man: and thefe credentials, on 
his I. ordſhip's own principles, can be no other than miracles. 

But here again you are to obſerve, that on this fubje& likewife, 
Jufidelity is no more indebted to him than for his good will. All 
he urges againſt Infpiration and Miracles having been firft urged by 
Hoeses and Spinoza : by the one, with more ſubtilty and exactneſs; 
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Secondly, As to NATURAL RELIGION, His Lordfhip holds it to 
be full, perfect, and well underftood. He holds, likewile, that 
the only conceivable purpofe of Revelation muft be to republf this 
natural Religion. The confequence is, and this his Lordthip gives 
us to underftand, that the ufe of Revelation is fuperfeded. For if it 
teaches more than natural Religion taught, or diferent from what it 
taught, the Revelation is evidently falfe; If only the Jame, it is evi- 
dently fuperfluous. 

Thirdly, As to a PARTICULAR PROVIDENCE, This, his Lordthip 
utterly rejects. But revealed Religion is nothing elfe than the ex- 
ercife of that very Providence, to fome declared end and purpofe in 
the moral Syftem. 

On all thefe accounts, he concludes, and confequentially enough, 
that REASON HAS NOTHING FURTHER TO DO, WHEN REVELATION 
BEGINS *, 

You have now, Sir, the whole of His LoRDsHIP’s System, to- 
gether with his principal topics for the fupport of it; both indeed 
very ſuccinctly delivered: enough however to ſhew you that thefe 
famous Essays, which you have fo often heard cried up as the 
very Mine and Treafury of all divine and human truths, are indeed 
little other than a Magazine or Warehoufe of other men’s lumber : 
or (not to difhonour his Lordſhip by a low comparifon) like the 
mouth of your neighbouring SEVERN, turbulent and dirty: which, 
let fabling Poets fay what they pleafe, we are fure never derived its 
fource from the pure and perennial Urn of a Demi-God: but, if 
one may guefs by the tafte and colour, became thus confiderable 
from the confluence of fhallow brooks and babbling rivulets, of 
ftagnant ditches, common-fewers, and yet ftranger mixtures, 
ſcoured off and put into a ferment by the hafty rage of fome peevith 
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THE main pillar of his Syftem, you fee, is this extravagant 
paradox, That we Lave No ADEQUATE ideas of God's moral attri- 
bules, bis GOODNESS and JUSTICE, as we have of bis natural, bis 
idem and Power. And here, let me obſerve once for all, that 
his Lordſhip ufes the words, inadequate ideas, and, no ideas, as 
terms of the fame import. And, I think, not improperly. I have 
therefore followed him in the indifferent ufe of either expreſſion. 
For the reafon of his calling our ideas of God's meral attributes, 
INADEQUATE, is, becaufe he denies that goodnefs and juftice in 
God, and goodnefs and juftice amongſt Men, are the fame IN KIND. 
But if not the fame in kind, we can have no idea of them; becaufe 
we have no idea of any other kind of goodnefs and juftice. ı 

As the reafoning on this head, contrary to his uſual wont, is 
intirely his own, and extremely curious in itfelf, I will once more 
go a little out of my way to fet it in a true light; that it may neither 
impofe by its novelty; nor too much fhock You and all good men 
by its unchecked atrocity. 

His three Pofitions are, 

1. That, by neiapbyſics, or the reafoning d priori, we can gain no 
knowledge of God at all. 

2. That our knowledge of his attributes are to be acquired only 
by a contemplation on his Works, or by the reafoning à poferiori. 

3. That in this way, we can only arrive at the knowledge of 
his natural attributes, not of his moral. 

Ir is from the conſtitution of the world ALoneE (fays his Lord- 
* ſhip) and from the ftate of mankind in it, that we can acquire any 
“ ideas of the divine attributes, or a right to affirm any thing about 
“ them . 

*The knowledge of the Creator is on many accounts neceſſary 
“ to fuch a creature as man: and therefore we are made able to 
arrive by a proper exercife of out mental faculties, from a know- 
«s ledge of God's works to a knowledge of bis exjflence, and of that 
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«c infinite POWER and wisDoM which are demonſtrated to us in them. 
„ OUR KNOWLEDGE CONCERNING GoD GOES NO FURTHER *.” 

Artificial Theology connects by very problematical reaioning 
s à priori, MORAL attributes, fuch as we conceive them, and fuch 
& as they are relatively to us, with the phyfical attributes of God; 
** though there be no fufficient foundation for this proceeding, nay, 
*¢ though the phenomena are in feveral cafes repugnant +.” 

Having thus aſſured us that the ideas of God's moral attributes 
are to be got by no confequential reafoning at all, either à priori 
or å paſteriori, the only two ways we have to knowledge; He 
rightly concludes, that if Man hath fuch ideas, they were not 
found but invented by him. And therefore, that nothing might 
be wanting to the full dilucidation of this curious point, he ac- 
quaints us who were the authors of the FicTion, and how ſtrangely 
the thing came about. 

*¢ Some of the Philofophers (fays his Lordthip) eile been led 
“by a more full and accurate contemplation of Nature to the 
knowledge of a ſupreme felf-exiftent Being of infinite power and 
4 wifdom, and the firſt Cauſe of all things, were not contented 
‘¢ with this degree of knowledge. They MADE A System of God's 
4 MORAL as well as pbyfical attributes, BY WHICH TO ACCOUNT 
6t FOR THE PROCEEDINGS OF HIS PROVIDENCE .“ 

Thefe Philofophers then, it ſeems, invented the ſyſtem of God's 
moral attributes, in order to account for the difficulties arifing from 
the view of God's moral government, If the World till now had 
been fo dull as to have no conception of theſe Attributes; his 
Lordſhip's Philofophers, we fee, made amends : who were fo quick- 
witted to conceive, and fo fharp-fighted to find out, the obliquities 
of a crooked line before they had got any idea of a fraight one. For 
juft to this, neither more nor lefs, does his Lordſhip's obfervation 
amount, that — they made a Sytem of God's moral attributes, by 
which to account for the proceedings of bis Providence. Till now, no 
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man could conceive how any doubts concerning moral Government 
could arite but on the previous ideas of the meral attributes of the 
Governor. ‘This invention of his Lordfhip’s old Philofophers puts 
us in mind of an ingenious Modern, the curious SANCHO PANCHA ; 
who, as his hittorian tells us, was very inquifitive to difcover the 
author of that very ufeful invention we call Stage: for, with this 
worthy Magiftrate, Sleep and good Cheer were the Fir? Philofophy. 
Now the things fought after by Sancho and his Lordfhip were at 
no great diſtauce: for if Sleeping began when men firft thut their 
eyes, itis certain the idea of God's Goodne/s appeared as foon as ever 
they opencd them. 

Dr. Clarke’s Demonftration of the moral attributes 2 priori, I 
ſhall leave, as his Lordſhip is pleafed to do, in all its force. If the 
Doctor's followers think their Mafter’s honour concerned, where his 
arguments are not, they have a large field and a fafe to thew their 
proweſs. I rather chufe to undertake the noble Philofopher on his 
own terms, without any other arms than the arguments à pofferiori. 
For he is fuch a Champion for the good Caufe, that he not only ap- 
points his Adverfaries the Field, but preſcribes to them the ufe of 
their weapons. 

But his Lordthip, like other great men, is not eafily approached ; 
and when he is, not always fit to be feen, You catch his FIRST 
PuiLosorny, as Butler’s Hero did Ariftotle’s FIRST MATTER, un- 
drefed, and without a rag of form, however flaunting and fluttering 
in FRAGMENTS. To {peak plainly, his Lordſhip's entire negle& 
of method betrays him into endlefs REPETITIONS: and in thefe, 
whether for want of precifion in his ideas, propriety in his terms, 
or art in his compofition, the queftion is perpetually changing ; and 
rarely without being new-covered by an equivocal expreſſion. If 
you add to this, the perpetual conTRADICT IONS into which he falls, 
cither by defe& of memory, excefs of paffion, or diftrefs of argu- 
Ment, you will allow it to be no eafy matter to take him fairly, 
to know him fully, and to reprefent him to the beft advantage : in 

none 
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none of which offices would I be willingly defective. Indeed, when 
you have done this, the buſineſs is over; and his Lordthip’s reafon- 
ing generally confutes itſelf. 

When I reflect upon what this has coft me, the reading over 
two or three bulky volumes to get poſſeſſion of a fingle argument; 
which now you think you hold, and then again you lofe; which 
meets you full when you leaft expect it; and flips away from you 
the very moment it promifes to do moft: when, I fay, I reflect 
upon all this, I cannot but lament the hard luck of the Engl.b 
Crercy, who, though apparently leaſt fit, as being made Parties, 
certainly leaſt affected, as there is nothing that can impofe on a 
Scholar, and a great deal that may miflead the People, are likely to 
be the men moft engaged with his Lordſhip in this controverfy. 
Time was, when if a Writer had a difpofition to ſeek objections- 
againſt Religion, though he found them hardly, and urged them 
heavily, yet he would digeft his thoughts, and methodize his rea- 
foning. The Clergy had then nothing to do but to anfwer him, if 
they found themfelves able. But fince this flovenly cuftom (as 
Lord SHarrsaury calls it) has got amongſt our Free-thinkers, 
of taking their Phyfic in public, of throwing about their loofe and 
crude indigeftions under the name of FRAGMENTS, things which 
in their very name imply not fo much the want, as the exclufion of: 
all form, the Advocate of Religion has had a fine time of it: he 
muft work them into confiftence, he muft mould them into fhape, 
before he can fafely lay hold of them himſelf, or preſent them. 
handfomely to the Public. But thefe Gentlemen have provided. 
that a Clergyman fhould never be idle. All, he had of old to at- 
tend, was the faving the fouls of thofe committed to his care. He 
muft now begin his work a great deal higher; he muft firft con- 
vince his flock that they have fouls to be faved. And the fpite of 
all is, that at the fame time his kind Mafters have doubled his tafk, 
they appear very well diſpoſed to leſſen his wages. 


WE. 
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We have-obferved, that the DENIAL of God's moral attributes is 
the great barrier againft Religion in general: but it is more efpe- 
cially ferviccable in his Lordthip’s idiofyncratic terrors; the terrors 
ot a future State. To thefe we owe his famous book of Frac- 
MENTS, compoſed occafionally, and taken as an extemporaneous 
cordial, each ſtronger than the other, to fupport himſelf under his 
frequent paroxyſms. For, fet the moral attributes afide, and we can 
neither form any judgment of the end of man, nor of the nature of 
God's moral government. All our knowledge will be confined to 
our preſent {tate and condition *. It is by thefe Attributes, we learn, 
that man was made for bappinefs ; aud that God's difpenfation to 
us dere is but part of our moral ſyſtem: This naturally extends our 
views to, and terminates our knowledge in, Futurity. 

The fate of all Religion therefore being included in the queftion 
of God's moral attributes, I hold it of much importance to prove 
againft his Lordſhip, that MEN MAY ACQUIRE ADEQUATE IDEAS 
OF THEM in the fame way, and with equal certainty, in which 
they acquire the knowledge of God’s natural attributes: And the 
knowledge of thefe, his Lordſhip deduces from its original in the 
following words. 

4 All our knowledge of God (fays he) is derived from his works. 
ss Every part of the immenfe Univerfe, and the order and harmony 
of the Whole, are not only conformable to our ideas or notions 
„of wisDoM and power, but theſe ideas and notions were im- 
« preſſed originally and principally by them, on every attentive 
mind; and men were led to conclude, with the utmoſt certainty, 
“ that a Being of infinite wifdom and power made, preferved, and 
governed the fyftem. As far as we can difcover, we difcern thefe 
s in all his works; and where we cannot difcern them, it is ma- 
*¢ nifeftly due to our imperfection, not to his. This now is real 


One of his Lordthip’s Corollaries therefore from the Propofition of se wera? attrie 
butes, is this, Our Knowledge concerning God goes no further than for the neceſſary 
*t ufe of human life.” Vol. iv. p. 486. 


Knowledge, 
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c knowledge, or there is no fuch thing as knowledge. We acquire 
«s it immediately in the objects themfelves, in God, and in Nature, 
“ the work of God. We know what wifdom and power arz: we 
& know both intuitively, and by the help of our ſenſes, that fuch 
“as we conceive them to be, fuch they appear in the Work: 
and therefore we know demonſtratively that fuch they are in the 
s Worker *. 

All this is mighty well: and on thefe very grounds I undertake 

to prove that men may get as clear and precife ideas of God's GooD- 
NESS and JUSTICE. 
But, to prevent, or, indeed, now things are gone thus far, rather 
to redreſi all ambiguity in the terms, and equivocation in the ufe of 
them; it will be proper to explain what true PRILosorn means by: 
Gop’s works, whether phyfical or moral. 

Now, it means, if I am not miftaken, that consTITUTION OF 
THINGS which God hath eftablifhed, and directed to a plain and ob- 
vious end: no regard being had to thoſe impediments or obſtructions 
in its courſe, which the Author of nature hath permitted to ariſe 
from any part of the material, or intellectual Creation. 

Thus, when we conſider his phyfical works, in order to make our 
eſtimate of his wifdom and power, we conceive them as they are in 
themſelves; and in the perfection of their conſtitution; though the 
greater portions of the pal fyftem may, from the intractability 
of Matter, be fubje& to fome ia cozfiderable irregularities; which, 
as the true PHILOSOPHER + obferves, will be apt to increaſe till this 
Siem wants a reformation : and though the ſmaller Portions, fuch 
as the bodies of animals, may, from various accidents in their con- 
ception and birth, often want that convenient formation and adap- 
tion of their-parts, from the wonderful contrivance of which, in the 
various bodies of animals in general, ariſes fo illuſtrious an evi- 
dence of the w:/dam and power of the Workman. 


è Vol. v. p. 524. Newton. 
Surely, 
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Surely, then, common fenfe and all equitable meafure require 
us to cftimate God's moral Il orls upon the fame ftandard: to con- 
fider what the moral conſtitution is in itfelf: and (when the queſtion 
is of God's goodne/s and juſlice) to keep that view ditin&t : and not 
futter it to be difturbed or broken by any interruptions occafioned 
by the perverfe influence either of the paſſion or action of ma- 
terial or immaterial Beings. For, here, Both concur to violate 
the Conftitution : In the natural ſyſtem, man's Free-will has no 
place: in the moral, the abufe of Free- uull occafions the greateſt of 
its diſorders. 

In profecuting this queftion, therefore, As, in. order to acquire 
and confirm our ideas of God's wifdom and power, we confider the 
natural ſuſtem ſo far forth only as its order and harmony is ſupported 
by the general Laws of matter and motion : fo, in order to acquire 
and confirm our ideas of his goodneft and juftice, we ſhould regard 
the moral fyltem fo far forth only as its order and harmony is fup- 
ported by that GENERAL Law, which annexes Sappingſi to virtue, 
and to vice, miſery. 

Thus much, and only thus much, is God's work, in either fyf- 
tem.: and it is from God's work we are to demonſtrate his Attributes. 
The reft, (where diforders real or apparent obtrude themfelves to 
obftru& our views in thefe difcoveries) proceeds from Matter and 
the human Mind. 

And it is not to be forgotten, that the conclufion we draw from 
hence, in fupport of our adeguate ideas of God's moral attributes, 
has the greater ſtrength upon his Lordfhip’s own principles: who 
holds, that this Conftitution arifes ſolely from the wil L of God: For 
then we are fure that the will, which annexes happinefs to virtue, 
and mifery to vice, muft arife from God’s moral rather than from 
his firſt pbyfcal nature. 

Having premifed thus much; no more, indeed, than neceflary 
to obviate one continued Sopuism, that runs through all his Lorde 


fhip’s reafonings, againft the moral attributes (where, the courfe 
and 


° 
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and operation of that moral Conſtitution, as it appears under the 
diſturbances occafioned by man's free-will, is perpetually put for 
the Confirtution itfelf), I now proceed to thew, from Gop's works, 
that we have as:precife ideas of bis GOODNESS and JUSTICE as of 
‘his posver and wi/tlom. 

His Lordthip obferves, that from every part of the immenfe uni- 
verſe, and from the harmony of the whole, men are led to conclude, with 
"toe utmoft certainty, that a Being of infinite wifdom and power made, 
preferved, and governed the ſyſtem. This, he obferves in favour of 
‘the natura attributes. And what ſhould hinder men from making 
the fame obfervation in favour of the moral, viz. That the happinets 
and mifery, by the very conſtitution of nature, attendant on. Vir- 
tue and on Vice, lead men to conclude, with equal certainty, that 
a Being of infinite goodne/s and juffice made, preſerves, and governs 
the fyftem ? 

The exiftence of this moral Conftitution his Lordthip acknow- 
‘ledges, Let us confider it, therefore, both as it reſpects Bopizs of 
men, and INDIVIDUALS. 

That Comulunities are always happy or miſerable in proportion as 
their Manners are -virtudus or vicious, his Lordſhip himfelf is the 
readieſt to demonſtrate. If ſuch a Conſtitution of things does not 
beſpeak the Author of it good and juſt, how is it poſſible to conclude 
any thing of the character of the Creator from his Works? His 
Lordthip thinks, that from the marks of wifdom and power in the 
phyfical fyſem we learn with the utmoſt certainty that God is wife 
and powerful; and he fays, that we acquire this knowledge imme- 
diately, as it were, by our ſenſes. Are there not the felf-fame 
marks of goodnefs and juſtice in this part at leaſt of the moral fyf 
tem that reſpects Communities? And do not we come to know as 
immediately by our fenfes, and as certainly by our reafon, that God 
is good and jufl ? 

If we confider the moral Conflitution, as it reſpects Particulars, 
we fee virtue and vice have the fame influence on our happinefs 

VoL. VI. 4N and 
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and miſery. Here, indced, we tind more interruptions in the means 
to the end than in the other part. Our material and our intel- 
lectual Natures have here more power to diforder the harmony of 
the Syſtein. In Communities; it can rarely be difturbed, but by a 
Veftilence, or that other moral Plague, a Hero or a Conqueror.: 
Amongft Particulars, indeed, pliyſical evil and the abufe of free- 
will operate more ftrongly. But when once the demonftration of 
the moral attributes is clearly made from that part of the Confti- 
tution which regards Communities, it can never be thaken by the 
diforders in that which regards Particulars. The eftablithed truth 
is now a Principle for further difcoveries ; and all we can fairly 
deduce from thefe diforders is the CERTAINTY of a future Stale. 
But this by the way. 

What I inſiſt upon at preſent is, that, to decide the queftion 
concerning God's Attributes, we are to confider the Conftitution of 
things, as it is in itfelf, ſimply. This is, properly, God's work. 
The diforders in it, occaſioned by the abufe of man's free-will, is 
not 4is work, but man’s. This, his Lordthip too, upon another 
vecaſion, namely, when he combats the argument of a future fate, 
from an unequal Providence, is perpetually repeating. So that 
thefe diſorders muft, even on his Lordfhip’s own principles, be ex- 
cluded from the account, when we eftimate God's Nature and <i- 
tributes from his Morks. 

& But we fee not thofe diforders in the natural world, which we 
both fee and feel in the moral.” This would be fome objection 
did God in the moral, as in the natural ſyſtem, direct immediately, 
or conſtitute things mechanically; or had Free- will the fame in- 
fluence on the natural as on the moral ſyſtem. Did God direct in 
both Conſtitutions, immediately or mechanically; or did he direct im- 
mediately and mechanically in neither, and that yet the moral re- 
mained more ſubject to diforder than the natural; it might indeed 
follow that we had not fo clear ideas of God's goodnefi and juftice 
as of his wifdem and power : But ſince he has thought fit to leave 

man, 
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man, FREE; and has been pleafed to fuffer the abuſe of free-will 
to affect the moral ſyſtem, and not the natural; as this, I fay, is 
the cafe, the fuperiour irregularities in the one do not take off from 
the equal clearneſs of the demonſtration, which refults from the 
nature of doth Conſtitutions. This difference” (to {peak in the 
words of a late writer) . is not to be afcribed to a contrary conduct 
s in the Governor of the two Syftems, but to the contrary natures 
“ of the Subjects. Paſſive matter being totally inert, its refiftance 
to the Laws impreſſed upon it muft be extremely weak: and 
“© confequently the diforders arifing from that reſiſtance proportion- 
& ably flow and unheeded : while that active felf-moving principle, 
s the Mind, flies out at once from the centre of its direction, and 
és can every moment deflect from the line of truth and reafon. 
Hence moral diforders began early, became exceſſive, and have 
continued, through all sn to difturb the harmony of the 
s Syftem *.“ 

What is here faid. will, I fuppofe, be fufficient to confute 
the following affertions ; and to detect the miftake on which they 
arife. 

“ Every thing (fays his Lordfhip) fhews the wi/dom and power 
of God conformably to our ideas of wiſdom and power in the 
« phyfical world and in the moral. But every thing does not fhew in 
“ like manner the juſtice and goodneſs conformably to our ideas of thefe 
«s attributes in either. The phyfical attributes are in their nature more 
1 glaring and lefs equivocal t. 

And again, There is no fuficient foundaticn in the phenomena 
of nature to connect the moral attributes with the phyfical at- 
“tributes of God. Nay, the phenomena are in feveral cafes ree 


e pugnant 1. 


The Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion, in a eourſe of Sermons at Lin- 
colo’s Inn. Vol. i. p. 66. 
+ Vol. v. p. 524. $ Vol. v. p. 316. 
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nut ſince he goes fo far as to talk of the want of a foundation, 
and even a repugnency ; Before 1 proceed with the main branch of 
my reafining, | will juft urge one fingle argument for the reality. 
and full evidence of the moral attributes: and it fhall be taken from 
himſelf, and thall conclude on his own principles. 

He tells us, that fuch as he, who apply themfelves to the 
„ firft Philofopby, apply themfelves to the nobleft objects that can’. 
demand the attention of the mind To the fignification of 
„ Gop's wirr, concerning the duties we owe to him, and to one 
another. 

And again, * Ie is ſufficient to eſtabliſh our moral obligations that 
e confider them relatively to our own fyftem. From thence* 
they arife : and fince they arife from thence, it muft be the wil n 
“t of that Being who made the fyftem, that we fhould obferve and 
ei pragtife them +.” 

Let me afk then, How it is that we collect this wil. IL. from the 
objects which his Lordthip allows us to contemplate, namely, his 
won xs in this fem? He will fay from certain qualities in thoſe 
objects. What are thofe qualities? He will reply, the fitmefes 
of means to ends.—Who was the Author of theſe fitneſſes? He 
hath told us, the God of nature.—It was God's will then, that we: 
ſhould ufe the means, in order to obtain the ends. Now, in the 
moral Syſtem, the means are virtuous practice; the end, happineſs. 
Virtue therefore muſt needs be pleaſing to him; and Vice, as its 
contrary, diſpleaſing. Well, but then, as to this e and diflike ; 
it muſt be either capricious, or it muſt be regulated on the nature 
of things. Viſdom, which his Lordſhip coudeidends to give his 
Maker, will not allow us to fuppofe it capricious. It is regulated: 
therefore on the nature of things. Put if the nature of things be, 
as his Lordthip holds it is, the conſtitution of God, and dependent 
on bis will, then he who is pleafed with virtue, aud difpleafed with 
vice, muft needs be himſelf good aud ff. 


* Vol. v. p. 447. + Vol. v. p. 452. 
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To proceed now with the principal branch of our reafoning. His 
Lordſhip goes on thus. But men not only might collect God's natural 
attributes from the plyfical frftem, but in ect they did: and all men, 
at all times, bad thefe nections fo frongly impreffed on them, that they 
were led to conclude with the utmoft certainty for a Being of infinite 
power and wiſdom. 

I defire to know in what time or place it ever happened, before 
his Lordſhip philofophifed at Batter ſca, and could find no foundation, 
in the phanomena of nature, to connect the moral with the phyfical at- 
tributes of God, that a Man, who believed God's infinite wifdom and 
power, did not with equal confidence believe his infinite goodnefs 
and juftice? In truth, thefe. two fets of ideas, the pH, and 
moral attributes of the Deity, were equally extenfive, they were 
equally fteddy, and, till now, they were always infeparable. . 

He fays, that as far as we can diſcover, we difcern infinite wifdom . 
and power in all God's works: and where we cannot difcern them, it 
is manifefly due to our imperfection, not to bis. 

What his Lordſhip here fays will deferve to be confidered. A 
comparifon is infinuated between our difcovery of infinite power 
and wifldom from the péyfical works of God; and our difcovery of . 
infinite goodnefs and juftice from his moral works; in which, the 
advantage is given tothe former. Now, in order to come to a juft 
decifion in this point (omitting at prefent the notice of his general | 
Sophifm, which operates in this obfervation, as in the reft), we muft 
diftinguith between the means of acquiring the knowledge of God's 
Attributes, and that dnowledze when acquired, 

As to the firft (the means of acquiring) there feems to be fome 
advantage on the fide of God’s puystcat works. For, as his Lord- - 
ſnip rightly obferves, where we cannot diſcern wifdom and power in 
the phyjical works, it is due to our imperfedticn, not to kis: for as men: 
advince in the knowledge of nature we fee mre und more of wifdom . 
and pover. And he infinuates, we cannot fay the fame concerning 
the difficulties in the moral ſyſtem. It is true, we cannot. But 

then ; 
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then let us tell lim, neither can we fay the contrary. ‘The rea · 
fon is, The phyfical ſyſtem lies open to our enquiries; and by 
the right application of our fenfes to well tried experiments, we are 
able to make conſiderable advances in the knowledge of Nature. It 
is not fo in the moral ſyſtem; all we know here are a few general 
principles concerning its Conflitution ; and further than this, hu- 
man wit or induftry is unable to penetrate. Thefe general princie ` 
ples are, indeed, amply fufficient to deduce and eftablith the mo- 
ral attributes from the moral ſiſtem; but not fufficient to remove all 
difficulties that arife from what we fee of the actual adminiftration 
of that fyftem. So that, though we cannot fay, that as we ad- 
vance in the knvwledge of the moral ſyſtem we fee more and more of 
goodnefs and juftice; So neither can bis Lordhip fay (though his 
words ſeem to infinuate he could) that as we advance, we fee dfs 
and lefi. Whereas the truth is, beyond thofe general principles, we 
cannot advance at all. 

But then, as to the fecond part in the diſtinction (the knowledge 
of the attributes, when acquired), \ hold the advantage, and a great 
one it is, lies altogether on the tide of the Morar. And this, I 
cannot better explain to you than in the words of the writer, quoted 
juft before: “* Though the idea (fays this Divine) of God's natural 
** attributes be as clear in the abſtract, as that of his moral, yet the 
s idea of his moral attributes is, in the concrete, more adequate 
“ chan that of his natural. The reafon feems convincing. The 
„moral relation in which we ſtand to God, as free agents, is juft 
e the fame whether man exifts alone, or whether he be but a link 
1. in the chain of innumerable orders of intelligences ſurrounding 
the whole Creation. Hence we muft needs have a full know- 
s ledge of our duty to him, and of his difpofition towards us: on 
„which knowledge is founded the exactneſs of our conceptions of 
his moral attributes, his juſice and goodwefs. But the natural re- 
lation in which we, or any of God's creatures, ſtand towards him, 
<s as material Beings, is not the fame when confidered fimply, as 

hen 
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e when a portion of a dependent and conneded whole. Becauſe 
% whenever fuch a whole exifts, the harmony and perfection of it 
“ mutt firft of all be confulted. This harmony arifeth from the 
“ mutual fubferviency and union of its parts. But this ſubſer- 
„ viency may require a miniftration of government, with regard to 
« certain portions of matter thus allied. different from what might 
** have followed had thofe portions ſtood alone, becaufe that preciſe 
« difpofition, which might be fit in one cafe, might be unfit in the 
“ other. Hence we, who know there is a Whole, of which our 
“ material ſyſtem is a Part, and yet are totally ignorant both of 
its nature and extent, can have but a very confufed idea of that 
4s phyfical relation in which we ſtand towards God; fo that our con- 
“ ceptions of his natural attributes, his power and wifdom, which 
are founded on that idea, muft in the concrete be proportionably 
s* vague and inadequate *.” 

But you will afk, perhaps, whence arifes this reciprocal advantage 
which the moral and the natural attributes have over one another, 
in the means of acquiring the knowledge of them, and the precifion 
of that knowledge when acquired? I will. tell. you in two words. 
Of our own pbyſical ſyſtem, we know many. particulars, (that is, we 
difcover much of the means, but nothing of the end); aud of the uni- 
verfal phy ſical fyftem we are entirely ignorant. On the other hand, 
we know but few particulars of our own moral ſyſtem, (that is, we 
difcover only the end, and not the means); and of the univerſal moral 
fyftem we underftand the general principles. 

„His Lordthip proceeds. This now [the knowledge of God's nae 
tural attributes] is real knowledge; or there is no Juch thing as know- 
ledge. We acquire it immediately in the objeths themfelves, id Gon, . 
and in nature the work of God. 

What his Lordthip means by, in God, in diſtinction from the 
work of God, I confefs 1 do not underſtand: Perhaps it may be in- 


* The Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion, in a courfe of Sermons at Lin- 
coln's Inn, Vol. i. p. 58, & feq. 
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tended to inſinuate, in honour of the satural attributes, that they 

aay be even proved à priori; for this is not the firft time by many, 
when after having heartily abufed a perfon or thing, he has been 
reduced to fupport himfelf on the authority, or the reafoning they 
afford him. Or perhaps, it was only ufed to round the period, and 
fet off his eloquence. However, I agree with him, that this is.real 
knowledge. And fo too, I think, is the knowledge of the moral, 
attributes, fo gained. Why truly, fays his Lordfhip, I do allow 
Juf fo much goodnefs and juftice in God as we fee in that CONSTITU- 
tion, which annexes happinefs to virtue, and mifery io vice. But 
this, fays he, I think, had better be called wispom. I think fo too; 
if by /e much, he means no more than what concerns God's na- 
tural government : and that he means no more is plain from his 
making the natural confequence of vice and virtue the only ſanction 
of the moral Law. But I will venture to go further, and fay, that, 
from what we fee in this Cogſtitutian. we may collect PERFECT 
goodnefs and juftice. Matter and man's Free-will diſturb the Syf- 
tem: But if the Confitution be the effect of God's Will, as his 
Lordſhip holds it is; and the mark of his / iſdom, as all mankind 
hold with him; Does not that Wi/dom require that his Willi ſhould 
not be defeated ? Would it not be defeated, if the diforders occa- 
fioned by the perverfity of his Creatures were not remedied and fet 
right? And is not A REMEDY the cleareſt mark of PERFECT goodne/s 
and juffice ? 

Take it in another light. Free - will crofles the Confitution, which 
God, by eſtabliſhing, ſhews he intended ſhould take place. This 
prefent diſturbance could not have been prevented, becaufe, accord- 
ing to my Lord and his Poet, it was neceſſary to the fchemes of 
divine wifdom, that there fhould be fuch a creature as MAN: 


„For in the ſcale of reafoning life, tis plain 
1 There muft be, ſome where, fuch a rank as man.” 


The confequence is, that the diforder will be Bereaſter rectiſied. 
Had 
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Had Man indeed been made snneceffarily ; and this Man had broke 
in upon God’s general Syftem, his Lordfhip might have had fome 
pretence to fay, as he does, that Gop MEANT THE SYSTEM SITOULD 
NOT BE FURTHER PURSUED; that is, that the ſcheme which an- 
nexes happinefs to virtue, and miſery to vice, fhould remain in its 
prefent condition of an incomplete difpenfation, to all eternity. But 
fince Man is acknowledged to be a necęſſary part of a general Syſtem, 
complete in all its members, it is nonfenfe to talk of Goa's not 
meaning the particular Syffem ſbould be further purfued, when that 

Jurtber purfuit is only to bring it to its natural period; fhort of 
which, it would remain unfinifhed, nay unformed. 

He goes on. Ve know what wis Do and power are, We know 
both intuitively, and by the help of our fenfes, that fuch as we conceive 
them to be, fuch they appear in the work; and . we know de. 
monfiratively that fuch they are in the WORKER. 

And do we not know what Goopngss and justice are? Do we 
not intuitively, and by the bel of our ſenſes know, that fuch as we 
conceive them to be, fuch they appear in the work, namely, in 
that confitution of things which, his Lordfhip tells us, annexes hap- 
pinefs to virtue, and mifery to vice? And may we not demonftra- 
tively collect from thence that fuch they are in the worKER, ſince 
this Conftitution, his Lordſhip tells us again, is the effect of God's 
WILL? On his own principles, therefore, applied to his own ftate 
of the reafoning à poferiori, it appears, that God is of infinite good. 
nefs and jufiice, as well as of infinite wifdom and power. 

But to give AurHoriry to his partial reafoning (the ufual fupport 
of all partialities), He, in one place, puts it into the mouth of Anax- 
agoras. ** Should you afk Anaxagoras (fays he) what goodnęſi is, or 
4 juftice, he might bid you, perhaps, turn your eyes inward, firft; 
“6 then, furvey mankind ; obferve the wants of individuals, the bene- 
40 fits of fociety, and, from thefe particulars, frame the general notions 
4c of goodneſ and juſtice. He might go a ftep further: and add, this 
«s is human goodnefs and human juſtice, fuch as we can comprehend, 
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e fuch as we can exerciſe, and fuch as the ſupreme mind has made 
it both our duty and intereft to exercife, by the conſtitution of 
the human ſyſtem. and by the relations which arife in it: from 
„all which our notions of goodne/s and juftice reſult, and are com- 
** pounded.” 

We know, then, what goodne/s and juftice are, as well as what 
cvifdom and power are; we know both intuitively and by the help our 
Jenfis, that Juch as we conceive them to be, fuch they appear in the 
work. For he bids us turn our eyes inward; then ſurvey mankind ; 
and laftly, obferve how reaſon, from the conftitution of buman nature, 
confirms our intuitive knowledge, and that which we gain by the 
belp of our fenfes. But what does all this fignify, if Anaxagoras or 
his Lordſhip be in an humour of concluding againſt their own pre- 
miſſes? Hear then how the ſpeech ends.“ Of divine goodnefs 
* and divine juſtice might this Philofopher conclude, I AM UNABLE 
‘6 TO FRAME ANY ADEQUATE NoTi0Ns*.” What! Unable to 
frame thofe notions which God, by his moral Conſtitution, has 
put into our hands; and by the declaration of his wit has taught 
us to apply ?——This old Philofopher, I ſuppoſe, was not brought 
in to be laughed at, like his drunken Church-Hetores+; yet he 
plays the fool to admiration.— Me Do know, fays Anaxagoras, wha? 
Goodnefs and Juftice are: we know both intuitively, and by the belp 
of our fenfes, that fuch as we conceive them to be, fuch they appear in 
the WORK; and THEREFORE we DO NOT KNOW shat fuch they are in 
the WORKER. 

Might I be permitted to addrefs myſelf to this Renegado Sophiſt, 
would fay—Your brethren, the antient Philofophers, reafoned d 
poferiori in this manner, Can you think there is wifdom and power 
in you, and none in your Maker?“ - By no means. They reaſoned 
well.—Let me afk you then, ‘Is there goodne/s and jufice in you, 
and none in your Maker?” His anſwer, 1 ſuppoſe, would be the 
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fame. But, prompted by his Lordſhip, into whofe fervice he is 
now entered, he perhaps might add, That, from buman good- 
nefi and jufice we cannot come to the NATURE of the divine. 
What hinders us, 1 pray you? Is it not from our intuitive con- 
ception of our own wifdom and power that we gain an adequate 
idea of God's? Are wifdom and power MoRE PERFECT, as they 
are found in man, than goodne/s and juſtice? It therefore the 
IMPERFECTION of thefe attributes in Man hinder our acquiring an 
adequate idea of thofe in God, we can have no adequate idea of his 
wifdom and power: If the IMPERFECTION does not hinder, then we 
may have an adequate idea of his goodne/s and juftice. 

But, the inference to God's power and wiſdam, his Lordſhip fays, 
is ſupported by what men fee of the effects of them, in his Works; 
the order and harmony of the phyſical Syſtem. Do we not ſee 
likewife the effects of God's goodne/s and jaſtice, in the order and 
harmony of the moral, in the happineſs that naturally attends virtue, 
and the mifery confequent on vice? And is not the moral Syſtem 
as much God's Work, as the phyfical ? 

Thus, Sir, you fee, that by the very reaſoning his Lordſhip 
EMPLOYS to prove the natural attributes, and by the very method 
he PRESCRIBES to us for proving the moral, we have demonſtrated 
thefe with a precifion and a certainty, at leaft equal to the other. 
His Lordſhip feems to have been aware of the event; and there- 
fore, when he had fet us at defiance, he tried to put the change 
upon us, under pretence of reminding us that the moral attri- 
butes ſhould be examined by or applied to, THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE WORLD AND THE STATE OF MANKIND IN 1T *. I had 
full as much reafon to be aware of his Lordfhip. And there- 
fore, in ftating the queftion, at my entrance om the ſubject, I 
obviated this miferable Sophifm. I call it by no better name, be- 
caufe it is not the conſtitution of the world, or the flate of mankind in 
dt, but the CONSTITUTION OF THE MORAL SYSTEM, or the nature 
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of Virtue and Vice, as they effentially operate to produce happinefs 
and mifiry, by which God's moral attributes are to be tried and 
afcertained. But this, which is a fteddy, uniform view, he would 
have us turn from; to contemplate that obfcure, difturbed, and 
thifting Scene, the aual ſtate of vice and virtue, of mifery and 
happinefs, amongft men. That is, he would have us conclude 
concerning God's nature, not from his VOLUNTARY CoxsrI rv. 
TION of things, but from the sreacues in that conſtitution made 
by the abuſe of man's free - will: which yet (when he is arguing 
Sor an equal Providence) he again and again confeſſes ought not to 
be charged upon God; and declaims violently againſt the folly of 
thofe who impute the effects of that abufe to him. Though here 
(in his various attempts to blot out the idea of God's moral attributes) 
he be full of the diforders of the moral Syftem confidered as part of 
God's defign. 

But fince I have mentioned his arguments for an equal provi- 
dence, I ſhould be unjuft to You, who expect a fair view of his 
Lordfhip’s Philofophy from me, if I concealed another of his con- 
tradictions.— He had both Man’s future State and God's moral attri- 
butes to throw out of the religious world; or, to {peak more pro- 
perly, he had RELIGION to overturn, by taking away its very Es- 
SENCE: and as the srregularities in the prefent adminiſtration of 
Providence ſtood in the way of his firft attempt; and the confiffency 
of the moral Syftem, in the way of the other; when he argues 
againſt a future State, You would think there were no irregularities ; 
and when he argues againft the moral attributes, You would think 
there was no confifency. 

We now come to his Lordſhip's particular objections againft the 
moral attributes, One of them is, that they are BOUNDED. 

They (the Divines) go further. As God is perfect, and man 
“ very imperfect, they talk of his infinite goodneft and juſtice, as of 
* his infinite wiſdom and power; though the latter may preferve 
“their nature without any conceivable bounds, and the former 

“ muft 
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** muft ceafe to be what they are, unlefs we conceive them BOUNDED. 
Their nature implies neceflarily a limitation in the exercife of 
“them. Thus then the moral attributes, according to this Theo- 
Jogy, require infinitely more of God to man than men are able, 
+ or would be obliged if they were able, to exercife to one another: 
greater profufion in beftowing benefits and rewards, greater vigour 
in punifhing offences *.” 

You have here his Lordfhip’s own words; and nothing lefs could 
induce any cne to think fo difadvantageoufly of this Righter of 
wrongs and Redreffer of grievances, as they neceffarily imply. Let 
us confider the premiſſes, and examine the inferences both implied and 
exprefed. 

He fays, 1. That the moral attributes are bounded; 2. That the 
natural are not bounded. Let us fee to what the firft propofition- 
amounts ; and how much truth there is in the fecond. 

1. The moral attributes are confidered by us as relative to intelligent 
creatures: The natural are not fo confidered. Thus the goodnefs. 
and juftice, when relative to man, are greatly bounded; a certain 
low degree of reward fuffices for his good; a certain low degree of 
puniſhment for his evi actions. Let God's goodnefs and juſtice re- 
{pect a higher rank of intelligent Beings, and they will be then /e/ 
bounded; for greater rewards and punithments will be required: and 
fo on, to the higheſt rank of intelligent creatures. Yet as the highe- 
eft is at infinite diftance from the Creator, the exercife of the moral 
attributes, as they bear relation to his inteiligent creatures, muft be 
ftill bounded. 

2. His fecond propofition is, that the natural attributes are not 
bounded, It is true, theſe cannot be confidered as relative to God's 
intelligent creatures; yet fince, in their exercife, they muit be con- 
fidered as relative to his Creation at large; and fince Creation, how- 
ever immenſe, is not infinite, the natural attributes fo confidered 
are not infinite; but if not infinite, they are dux27. Thre is no 
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ditlerence therefore, in the exerciſe of God's attributes, between the 
moral and the natural, fave only in the degree. 

But it we confider God's moral! and natural attributes more ab- 
ſtractedly, not as they are in the exercife, and relative to intelligent 
Bzings, and to actual Creation, but as they are in his nature, then 
they are both unbounded. Thus we fee his Lordſhip's notable di- 
ſlinction is both imaginary and uſeleſs. 

Hlowcver, let us give him all he atks; and then fee what he will 
be able to infer from it. 

1. His firſt inference ſeems to be this: As the maral attributes 
are bounded, and not infinite like the natural, our idea of them 
muft be obfcure and inadequate. What! becaufe they are better 
adapted, as things dcunded certainly are than things infinite, to hu- 
man contemplation? Our idea of fuch of God's attributes as bear 
relation to a Being, whofe nature and properties we know, namely 
MAN, muft needs be more adequate and better defined than the idea 
of fuch attributes as bear relation to Beings, whofe nature and pro- 
perties we know not, namely the UNIVERSE. 

2. His other inference is exprefied in thefe words: Thus then 
the moral attributes, according to this Theology, require infinitely more 
of God to man than men are able, or would be obliged if they were able, 
to exerciſe to one another, To fay, the moral attributes, according 
to Chriftian Theology, or, as he is pleafed to call it, artificial Thee 
ology, requires INFINITELY more, is a wretched calumny. To fay, 
it requires more, istrue. And for this plain reafon: the relation 
between Creator and Creature is very different from that between 
Fellow-creatures; therefore the goodne/s is more abundant: The 
relation between Lord and Servant is very different from that between 
Fellow-fervants; therefore the juffice is more ſevere. And if it 
would net be deemed too IMPUDENT to refer his Lordfhip to Scrip- 
ture, for inſtruction (efpecially in a matter where the abuſe of 
Scripture was chicfly intended), he might there have found a Para- 
ble which would have fet him right: and has always kept artificial 
Theology, whatever he might think, from going wrong. But jn- 
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finite, when applied to the exercife of a moral attribute in reference 
to man, is his Lordfhip’s nonſenſe, with due reverence be it ſpoken, 
not the nonſenſe of artificial Divines. They were not ignorant that 
the rule, infirmiorem vel deteriorem partem fequilur confequentia, held 
as well in Morals as in Logic. Though God be infinite, man is 
finite; and therefore, with refpe& to him, the exertion of a moral 
attribute is finite, not infinite. His Lordſhip himfelf faw fome- 
thing of this, as appears by his own words. The nature of the mo- 
ral attributes implies necefarily a limitation in the ufe of them. And 
why would he ſuppoſe Divines could not fee as far into this matter 
as himfelf ? ' 
But if there be an error in artificial Theology he is as fure, at one 
time or other, to efpoufe it; as he is, at all times, ready to calum- 
niate the Divine who holds it. Men, in their ill-advifed zeal to 
defend the Scripture-do&trine of the Son’s divinity, were not always 
fufficiently careful in ſelecting their arguments. Amongft fuch as 
had perhaps been better let alone, they employed this; That as 
man’s offence was againft an infinite Being, it required an infinite 
ſatisfaction; which none but fuch a Being could give. Now his 
Lordfhip, we fee, efpoufes this very principle, to difcredit God's 
moral attributes, and the artificial Theology of Jefus Chriſt; which 
fpeaks, indeed, of infinite rewards; but not as matter of due, but 
of grace. 
As the being bounded is one of his Lordſhip's objections againſt 
the moral attributes, fo the being merely HUMAN is another. 
s After Dr. CLARKE (fays he) has repeated over and over that 
46 all the moral attributes are the fame in God as in our ideas; and 
«“ that he who denies them to be fo may as well deny the divine 
« phyfical attributes, the Doctor iuſiſts only on two of the former, 
* on thofe of juice and goodneſt. He was much in the right to 
4 contract the generality of his aſſertion. The abfurdity of afcrib- 
4 ing TEMPERANCE, for inſtance, or FORTITUDE, to God, would 
“have been too groſs, and too vifible even to eyes that preju- 
4% dice had blinded the moft. But that, of afcribing jufice and 
« goodne/s 
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«s goodnefs to him, according to our notions of them, might be better 
„ covered, and was enough for his purpofe, though NoT LESS 
„ REALLY ABSURD “.“ 

Which thall we moft admire : His Knowledge or his Ingenuity ? 
Or thall we follow the advice of his Motto, and Wonder at no- 
thing +. ö 

When men contemplate what they call moral virtue, or the at- 
tributes of Humanity, they divide them into two claſſes, perfectly 
diſtinct from one another. In the firſt are comprized thofe which 
belong to man under the idea of a free intelligent Being, ſuch as 
goodnefs and juſtice: in the fecond, thoſe which belong to him under 
the idea of a creature of his own imperfect fpecies, fuch as trempe- 
rance and fortitude. The firft belong to all free intelligent Beings ; 
the latter, only to fuch a Being as man: Tho arife out of the 
nature of free intelligence, and fo are common to all: Thef, from 
the imperfections of a very inferior creature, and fo are peculiar to 
humanity ; for we eafily conceive a higher Order of free intelli- 
gences, in which the moral virtues of the fecond clafs have no 
place. They are fuperior to the impreffions of fear, and fo have no 
occafion to exert fortitude: They are removed from the temptation 
of excefs, and fo have no room for the exercife of temperance. Now 
when Crarxg, or any other Divine, had faid, that the moral at- 
tributes are the fame in God as in our ideas, What attributes could 
they poffibly mean but thofe of the fir? claſt; thoſe which belong 
to Beings under the idea of free intelligences? Sturrp as his Lorde 
ſhip is pleafed to make Divines, they could never blunder at fuch a 
rate as to conceive that thofe virtues or moral attributes, which 
proceed from the imperfection of the Creature, might belong in any 
manner to the Creator, whom they fuppofed to be all perfet. 
They held, with his Lordthip, and they will hold without him, 
that the great God is infinitely wife and powerful. Were they then 
in any danger to give him semperance, which implied his being ob- 
noxious to folly; or fortitude, which argued impuifance? Infinite 
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wifdom, therefore, and infinite power, exclude from God the very 
ideas of temperance and fortitude. But do infinite wifdom and in- 
finite power exclude from God the ideas of goodnefs and juflice? On 
the contrary, his Lordſhip, as we fhall fee prefently, is reduced to 
the poor fhift of owning goodne/s and jufiice to be contained in infinite 
wifdom and power. 

At prefent I leave His Lordthip’s Admirers to their own medita- 
tions on their Mafter’s IrsE pixit, That the aſeribing goodnefs and 
juftice to God is No LESS REALLY ABSURD than the ofcribing temperance 
and fortitude to him? 

—But CL AnkE contracted the generality of the affertion to ferve a 
purpoſe. I think he did: and for one of the beft purpoſes in tlie 
world, that of common sense? Had his Lordſhip been pleafed to 
contract himſelf on the fame principle, he had paſſed, perhaps, for a 
greater Philofopher ; though he had certainly been a leſs Writer. 

But then, if you atk, What purpofe his Lordſhip had to ferve, 
when he ufed the equivocal word att (which may fignify either 
all of one kind, or all of every kind), where he obferves, Clarke 
holds, that aLL the moral attributes are the fame in God, &c? 1 an- 
ſwer, it was to give himſelf the poor pretence to fay, that Clarke 
afterwards contracted his generality, or, in other words, contradicted 
himſelf. l 

A third objection againſt the moral attributes is, That PASSIONS 
and AFFECTIONS mix with our goodnefs and juftice; which there- 
fore cannot be fuppofed to be the fame in kind with God's; though 
our wifdom and power, with which no paffions or affections mix, 
muft be the fame in kind with his.” 

Were paffion and affection igſeparable from human goodnefs and 
juſtice, the objection might ſeem to have fome force; indeed, not 
much even then, But how miferable muft the objection appear to 
thofe who fee, as all men may, that they are /eparable? Separa- 
ble, I mean, in practice as well as ſpeculation. The true idea of 
human goodnefs and juftice excludes all paffion and affection. 
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What hinders then our rifing, from that idea, to divine goodnefs 
aud juſtice, any more than our riſing, from the idea of human 
wifdom and power, to the divine witdom and power; and from 
perceiving, that as well the moral, as the natural attributes, are 
the fame in kind, both in God and man? 

But, this is not all that may be faid in favour of our adequate idea 
of God's moral attributes, when compared with the natural. For 
though paffion mixes not with the human attributes of wifdom and 
power, yet fomething elfe does, much more difficult to be fepa- 
rated than Passion, from the human attributes of goodnefs and 
juftice, I mean the INSTRUMENTALITY OF MATTER. We can 
conceive nothing of human rower without the ufe of fuch an in- 
ftrument: yet this, by his Lordſhip's own confeſſion, does not 
hinder us from rifing from the idea of our own wifdom and power, 
to the wifdom and power of God; and from feeing that they are 
the fame in kind. Why then fhould the other foreign combination 
hinder us from feeing that goodnefs and juftice are the fame in 
kind ? 

Still, further. The MANNER of knowing in God, on which de- 
pends his natural attribute of wispom, is confeffedly different from 
what it is in man; and, at the fame time, is a thing of which we 
have no conception: yet this, according to his Lordſhip's account, 
does not hinder our attaining to an adequate idea of divine wifdom, 
though it rites from what we fee of the human. 

How happens it then, that, in both thefe cafes, notwithſtanding 
the foreign mixture of the infrumentality of matter, and the manner 
of knowing, we attain an adequate idea of God’s wifdom and power? 
His Lordhhip will tell you, it is by feparating what is foreign, from 
what is native to the ideas of wifdom and power. And ſnall not I 
have as much credit with You, when I tell you we acquire an ade- 
quate idea of God's goodnefs and juſtice, by feparating from the 
idea of human goodnefs and juftice the foreign mixture of pafion 
and affection ? , 

But 
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But his Lordfhip has a greater quarrel than all this with the 
moral attributes, They give rife to embarraffed queftions, diſhon- 
ourable to God, and mifchievous to Religion. 

** As they [the Divines] modeled God's government on a human 
“ plan, fo they conceived his perfections, moral as well as phyſi- 
“ cal, by human ideas.—Thus God was faid to be the FIRST Goon: 
but then the general notion or abftract idea of this goad was not 
“ only taken from human goodnefs, but was confidered too with 
« little or no other relation than to man A queſtion aroſe there- 
“ fore on theſe hypotlieſes, How could evil come into a fyflem of 
+ which God was the author ?—this queftion made a further hypo- 
‘¢ thefis neceflary; another firſt God, another coeternal and coequal 
„principle, was introduced to folve it; a fir? cauſe of all evil, as the 
“other was of all good. 

The falfe reprefentation of this fact I referve for another occafion : 
the falfe inference from it is what 1 now propofe to confider. 

His Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that the notion of God's moral attributes 
gave birth to an inſcluble queſtion concerning the origin of evil ; and 
that this occafioned the invention of the mifchievous hypothefis of 
the zwo Principles. Who would have ſuſpected all this evil to arife 
from the First Goop! Yet fo it was: And therefore the notion 
of fuch a coon muft be falfe ; or, at leaſt, very hurtful. 

1. As to the firft, if his Lordthip’s inference be right, it will un- 
fettle all uſeful knowledge; becaufe there is no great principle, 
either in pbrſics, or in natural Theokgy, but which, if we be not on 
our guard, and wife enough to ftop at the extent of our ideas, will 
lead us into inextricable embarras: As one might inſtance in a 
point that arifes out of both theſe fciences—The agreement between 
Jree-will and prefcience. This is a well-known cafe: And as one 
of the principal defigns of this View is to illuftrate his Lordſhip's 
great talents, I chofe it before any other, becaufe he pretends to untie 
this knot, which hath fo long kept the learned world intangled. 
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s Our ideas (fays he) of divine intelligence and wifdom may be 
* neither fantafical nor falfe, and yet God's MANNER of knowing 
s“ may be fo different from ours, that fore-knowledge, as we call it 
‘+ improperly in him, may be confiftent with the contingency of 
events; although that which we call properly fore-know ledge i in 
** ourfelves, be not fo *.” 

1 have two or three remarks to make on thefe words. 

Our ideas of God's moral attributes, his goodnefs and juſtice, he 
makes fantafical and falfe, on account of difficulties arifing from 
them: yet God's natural attributes, his intelligence and wifdom, 
may, he fays, be seither fantaftical nor falfe, though a difficulty as 
great ariſes from them; namely, the apparent diſcordancy between 
free-will and prefcience. 

My fecond remark is, that his ſolution is more fantaſtic and falfe 
than the wildeft chimera of School · metaphyfics. The difficulty in 
-reconciling God's prefcience to man’s free-will does not arife from 
our ignorance in God's MANNER or KNOWING, but from God's 
ACTUAL KNOWLEDGE. 

My third remark is, that his Lordthip, who is here fo penetrat- 
ing, that he can eafily reconcile prefcience and free-will, is yet, in 
another place, fo cloudy, that he cannot fee how an equal providence 
and free agency may ftand together +.” 

My laft remark is (and it rifes out of the foregoing) that where 
Religion is not concerned, his Lordthip fees no difficulties in any 
part of the fyftem of Creation: But as foon as ever Religion ap- 
pears, then difficulties ftart up by dozens. 

Of this, take an inftance from the cafe in hand. Our ideas of 
God's moral attributes, he fays, muft needs be falfe, becaufe the 
conceiving of them by human goodnefs and juſtice leads to the 
queftion of the origin of evil, conſidered morally. Well. And does 
not the conceiving of God's pbyfical attributes, by human wifdom 
and power lead to the queftion of the origin of evil, confidered na- 
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turally? Yet our ideas of the phyfical attributes are neither fale 
nor fantaftical. But to this, his Lordthip replies, Evil, conſidered 
naturally, is not real, but apparent only. Why fo? Becaufe it 
contributes to the greater good of the whole. May not the fame 
thing be faid of Evil, confidered morally? Nay, hath it not been 
actually faid, and proved too, on the fame principles? It follows 
then, that they are either both real, or beth fantafic. 

In a word, the truth is no more than this, Preſumptuous man 
knows not where to ſtop. He would penetrate even to the Arcana 
of the Godhead. 

* For Fools ruth in, where Angels fear to tread.” 


And this impious humour it was which gave birth to the abfurd 
hypothefis of Two PRINCIPLES. But is the folly to be charged 
upon our idea of the moral attributes? Ridiculous! We fee its 
cauſe is in vanity and felf-conceit ; paffions that operate alike on all 
principles, 

2. As to his Lordfhip’s fecond inference, that this idea is at leaſt 
productive of much mifchief, and therefore it would be better to 
have none at all; Let me obſerve, that the idea of God's very exe 
iftence is productive of mifchief, even all the miſchiefs of Superſti- 
tion. Is it therefore better to be without a God? Who, befides 
his Lordfhip, would fay fo*? Why then ſhould we think it better 
to be without the idea of the moral attributes, even though the evils 
it produced were neceſſary? But that is not the cafe. They are 
caſual only: the iſſue of pride and preſumption; which this idea 
does not at all influence. 

3. However, thefe moral attributes, if not hurtful, are use- 
LESS; and this is his next cavil. ** Infinite ewifdom and power (fays 
s his Lordfhip) have made things as they are: how goodne/§ and 
10. juftice required they ſnould be made is neither coram judice, nor 


© He indeed fays, be bad rather be an Atbeiſ than acknowledge the Chriflian Theology ; 
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“ to any rational purpofe to enquire . To inquire how the uni- 
rerſe of things foould be made, ferves indeed to no reafonable purpoſe. 
But to inquire concerning our own ftate and condition in this Uni- 
verſe, is either coram judice, or we werc fent into the world to ftare 
about us, and pafs judgment upon nothing. His Lordfhip’s fo- 
phittry feems to confound two things that common fenfe has al- 
ways diftinguithed ; our own bufinefs from other men's. When the 
King holds a bed of juftice, tis not for every Particular to inquire 
into all his meafures: But every Particular who is fummoned to at- 
tend the Court, is much concerned to know how he himſelf thall 
be dealt with. His Lordſhip, indeed, is ready to fay, We are not 
furnmoned ; that is, we are not accountable creatures. But this is 
begging the queftion. 

Again, to inguire, much more to prefcribe bow things ſbould be 
made, in any particular fyftem, has all the folly, prefumption, and 
impiety, which his Lordſhip charges upon it: Becaufe the Parts 
having a relation to the Whole, an all-wife Architect makes them 
in conformity to that Whole, of which we know nothing; and 
therefore our only conclufion fhould be, that the Part we do know 
is conftituted for the beft. But it is another thing to fay (which 
is all that Divines have faid, how differently foever his Lordfhip is 
pleafed to reprefent the matter) that God will a& equitably with 
his rational Creation, by diftributing good and evil to them accord- 
ing to their deferts ; becauſe this does not depend upon any Whole, 
of which we know nothing, but on his attributes of goodnefs and 
juftice, of which we know enough to determine with -certainty 
concerning his final dealing with men. To pafs our judgment here 
is fo far from folly or impiety, that not to do it would be ftupidity 
or hypocriſy. To call this proceeding, as his Lordfhip does, the 
patching or botching up one Syſtem with another, is a groſs mif- 
reprefentation. It is fairly taking in the Whole, to determine con- 
cerning the deftination of the Parts. 


Vol. v. p. 363. 
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Ar LENGTH, he ends juft where he fet out, That we have no 
IDEAS of the moral attributes. at all. Upon the whole matter 
« (fays he) we may conclude fafely from error, and in direct op- 
t pofition to CLARKE, that goodne/s and juftice in God cannot be con- 
s ceived, without manifef prefumption and impiety, to be the fame as 
“c in the ideas we frame of thefe perfections when we confider them in 
4c men, or when we reafon about them abfirattedly in themfelves; but 
„that in the fupreme Governor of the World they are fomething 
„% TRANSCENDENT, and of which we cannot make any true judg- 
4 ment, nor argue with any certainty about them *.” And in this, 
his Lordſhip tells us he is juftified by the authority of St. PauL 
and Dr. Barrow. Thefe two great Divines (fays he) are on my | 
fide +. Who would have thought of two fuch honourable Suppor- 
ters for his Lordſhip's Atchievements ? One thing I have obferved, 
which may be worth reflecting on: a ftrange propenfity in Free- 
thinkers to miftake their enemies for their friends; and as ftrange 
a propenfity in the Clergy to miftake their friends for their enemies. 
The turn is odd enough on both fides; and, at firft view, feems a 
little myfterious ; when, perhaps, there may be no more in it than 
this. Free · thinkers have invented this trick, to amufe the Clergy, 
in order to kindle their fufpicions, and inflame their jealoufy againft 
their beft friends: And, unhappily, the Clergy have, now and 
then, fallen into the fnare. ; 

But, after what has paſſed, who would expect that the leather- 
drefing Pontif, of all men, ſhould have been thought worthy to fup- 
port the fir? Philofophy! What has St. Paus done at laft to de- 
ferve this honour ? Why, in anfwer to the objections againſt God's 
difpenfations in the religious World, the Apoftle refers us, for 
t entire ſatis faction, to the incomprehenſible wifdom of God, who 
frequently in the courſe of his providence ordereth things in me- 
** thods tranfcending our abilities to diſcover or trace .“ This 
folution, which is here extolled for its great modify, is referred to, 
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in another place, for its greater IMPUDENCE *. It may be either, 
juft as his Lordihip is in humour; who, notwithftanding his long 
ſtudy of Locke, ſeems totally to have loft all ideas of moral modes. 
How elfe was it poffible, after having treated the whole body of 
Mankind in the manner he has done, he fhould gravely tell his 
Friend. That few men, he believes, have consuLTED others 
1% both /iving and the dead, with Less PRESUMPTION, and in a 
„ GREATER SPIRIT OF DOCILITY, than he has done . I fome- 
times thought a word was wrong printed; and that for conſulted, 
we fhould read, infulted; for in a great man, there is no prefump- 
tion, whatever meannefs there may be, in infulting his inferiors. 
And as for his docility, that will hardly be difputed, it being cer- 
tain that from the Author, whom he has infulted moft, he has con- 
defcended to fteal more. 

But St. PauL fays, we muf bave recourfe to the incomprebenfible 
wifdom of God. In good time. But how does this prove that, in 
Paul’s opinion, we have no adequate idea of the moral attributes, 
unlefs the quality of an Agent, and his aéfion, be one and the fame 
thing? You, Sir, have an adequate conception, I am fure, of our 
gracious Monarch’s goodnefs and juſtice; but you have a very im- 
perfect comprehenfion of ſeveral of his State meaſures. I frequently 
attempted to illuſtrate my reafoning on divine matters from exam- 
ples in human Rulers. This is a tickliſh point. And therefore 1. 
have been very careful that thoſe regal acts, by which I would il- 
luftrate the divine, be not fuch as proceed from the weaknefs and 
imperfections of humanity. If they be, the inftance is imperti- 
nent, and ferves for nothing but to miflead us. This was the more 
carefully to be obferved, becaufe Writers have carried thefe illuftra- 
tions into much abufe. And no body more than this Noble Lord, 
fo famous as he is likely to become with Pofterity, for every fpe- 
cies of falfe reafoning. 


Vol. iii, p. 307. 
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Dr. Barrow, I prefume, will ftand his Lordthip in no better 
ftead than St. Paul. As the dealings of every wife man (fays 
e the Doctor) are ſometimes founded upon maxims, and admit 
« juftifications not obvious or penetrable by vulgar conceit, fo may 
God act according to rules of wifdom and juftice, which it may 
“ be quite impoſſible by our faculties to apprehend, or with our 
& means to deſcry. As there are natural modes of Being and 
4 operation, fo there may be prudential and moral modes of pro- 
« ceeding, far above our reach, peculiar objects of divine wiſdom 
4 not to be underftood by any creature, efpecially by creatures who 
4 ftand in the loweſt form of intelligence; one remove from beaſts. 
sc In fine, thofe rules of equity and experience which we in our 
et tranfactions with one another do ufe, if they be applied to the 
s dealings of God, will be found very incongruous or deficient, the 
es cafe being vaftly altered from that infinite diftance in nature and 
es ſtate between God and us, and from the immenfe difference which 
« his relations towards us have from our relations to one another . 
What now has all this, (which relates only to the incomprehenfible 
nature of God's providence) to do with our inadequate ideas of bis 
moral attributes? At leaſt, if his Lordthip will contend, that the 
man who thinks God's providence sacomprebenfible muft needs think 
our ideas of his moral attributes inadequate, he muft go a ftep fur- 
ther, and confefs, that Barrow fuppofed our ideas of the natural 
attributes to be inadeguate likewife, for he puts both on the fame 
footing. As there are NATURAL modes of Being and operation, 
(fays the Doctor), fo there may be prudential and MORAL modes of 
proceeding far above our reach, But as this would be going too 
far, farther than the frf Philofopby will allow of, 1 ſuppoſe he 
would be content to give up this quotation from Barrow, as no- 
thing to the purpofe. 

Ar Last, and when you would leaſt expect it, Common-fenfe 
and Common-fentiments return. And God's moral attributes, after 
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much ado, are allowed to be in Nature. Where Religions” (fays 
his Lordthip) ** which pretend to be revealed, prevail, a new cha- 
*¢ radter of Gud's goodnefi arites—an artificial goodneſs, which ſtands 
often in the place of the NATURAL *.“ And this, after he had 
fo often told us, that we have no adequate idea of any goodnefs 
at all. Well, but as aukwardly as God's natural goodnefs comes, 
and, in every ſenſe, d poſteriori, yet it comes, and deferves to be 
made welcome. All the knowledge (fays he) that God has given 
us the means to acquire, and therefore all he deſigned we fhould 
have of his phyfical and mMoRAL nature and attributes, is de- 
‘s rived from bis works, and from the TENOUR OF THAT PROVI- 
“ pence by which he governs them +.” You will obferve the 
words—the tenour of that Providence have detected the fophi- 
ſtry of them before, where I have ftated the meaning of the terms, 
God's works. 1 bid you obferve them now, to judge of the fol- 
lowing climax (if I may fo call it), or walk down ftairs. ‘ The 
1 wifdom is not fo often difcernible by us [in God's works] as the 
„power of God, nor the goodnefs as the wifdom . As ſcanty 
and flender as the knowledge is of God’s moral attributes, which . 
his Lordthip here allows us to collect from his works, yet it 
flatly contradiéts what his Syftem had obliged him over and 
over to maintain; particularly in the following words di- 
vine goodnefs and divine juftice (fays his Lordſhip in the perfon of 
Anaxagoras) I am unable to frame any adequate notions §, from God's 
works, 
This Mock-conceffion is again repeated, and as carefully guarded. 
“ By natural Theology (fays his Lordfhip) we are taught to ac- 
knowledge and adore the infinite wiſdom and power of God, which 
„he has manifefted to us in fome degree or other in every part, 
even the moft minute, of his Creation. By that too, we are 
s taught to afcribe goodnefs and juſtice to him, wherever be intended 
«s ave foould fo afcribe them, that is, wherever either his works, or 
Vol. v. p. 437. + Vol. v. p. 523, 824. 
$ Vol. v. p. 335. § Vol. iv. p. 116, 117. 
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‘¢ the difpenfations of his providence, do as NECESSARILY commu- 
« nicate thefe notions to our minds, as thoſe of wifdom and 
cc power are communicated to us, in the whole extent of both “.“ 

What his Lordthip would have you infer from this is, that 
we are NO WHERE taught to afcribe gooduefs and juffice to God; 
fince the difpenfations of bis providence do No WHERE, in his 
Lordſhip's opinion, NECESSARILY communicate thefe notions. But 
allow him his premifes, that neither God’s Works nor Difpen- 
fations do NECESSARILY communicate to us the notions of God's 
goodnefs and juſtice; Would his concluſion follow, that therc- 
fore we are no where taught in thefe works and difpenfations 
to afcribe thofe attributes unto him? Suppofe thefe works and 
difpenfations did only PROBABLY communicate thefe notions to 
our minds; will not this probability teach us to afcribe good- 
nefs and juftice to him? God hath fo framed the conftitution 
of things, that man, throughout his whole conduct in life, fhould 
be neceflarily induced to form his judgment on appearances and 
probable arguments. Why then not in this, as well as the reft? or 
rather, why not in this, above the reft, if fo be that indecd God 
had not (as I have fhewn he hath) neceffarily communicated theſe 
notions ?—But fill, what is this to our adequate idea of the moral 
attributes, the point in queftion ? God's not neceffarily communicat- 
ing affects only the reality, not the precifion of the idea. All there- 
fore we learn by the obfervation, which would thus put the change 
upon us, is, that his Lordfhip has a very ftrong inclination, that 
God fhould have neither goodnefs nor juffice, fo far as they carry 
with them any DISPOSITION to reward or punifb. For as to the At- 
tributes shem/felves, diveſted of theit conſequence; and undiſturbed 
by our IMPIOUS IMITATION +, he has little or no quarrel with 
them. His Lordthip certainly never intended to teach the com- 
mon Reader more of the fecrets of his Philofophy than what Ne- 

* Vol. v. p. 527. 
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CESSARILY arifes from his profeffions. But to make God treat 
Mankind in this manner, communicate to their minds the appear- 
ance of Attributes which he has not, is drawing an image of 
the Deity from his Lordfhip’s own likenefs; the very fault he fo 
much cenfures in Divines. But if it muft needs be that God is to 
be reprefented either after Them, or after his Lordthip, I ſhould 
chufe to have the Clergy’s God, though made out of no better ſtuff 
than ARTIFICIAL THEOLOGY, becauſe this gives him goodnefs and 
Juſtice, rather than his Lordſhip's God, which has neither, although 
compofed of the more refined materials of the First ParLosoPHy. 
In the mean time, I will not deny but He may be right in what he 
fays, That men conceive of the Deity, more humano; and that his 
Lordſhip's God and the Clergy’s God are equally faithful copies of 
themfelves. 

In a word, if God teaches, whether clearly or obfcurely, he 
certainly intended we fhould learn. And what we get even by 
appearances, is real knowledge, upon his Lordſhip's own principles. 
For if Truth be, as he affures us it is, of fo precarious a nature as 
to take its Being from our own Syftem, it muft be real as far as it 
appears. Our knowledge (fays this great Philofopher) is fo depen- 
dent on our own ſyſtem, that a great part of it would not be snows 
«s ledge perhaps, but error in any other *.” 

It is thus he involves himfelf in perpetual contradictions: And 
it is always thus, when men difpute (for believe they cannot +,) 
againft common notices, and the moft obvious truths; fuch as li- 
berty of will; the certainty of knowledge, and this, which, I 
reckon, obtrudes itſelf upon us as forcibly as either, the MoRAL 
ATTRIBUTES or THE DEITY. 

But the game is now on foot. Let us follow clofely. We have 
unravelled him through all his windings; and we may foon expect 


* Vol, ii, p. 356. 
+ Hear what he himfelf fays of razs-wiLL, The free-will of man no one can deny be 
bas, without LYING, or renouncing bis intuitive lauge. Vol. v. p. 406. 
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to fee him take fhelter in the thick cover of God's incomprehen- 
fible Nature; and rather than allow, more than in jeft, the moral 
attributes of the Deity, ready to refolve all his Attributes, both na- 
turaland moral, into one INDEFINITE PERFECTION. 

But foft. Not yet. We muft come to it by degrees and re · 
gular advances. Firſt, the moral attributes are to be refolved into 
the natural. 

— If they [the natural and moral attributes] may be conſidered 
« feparately, as we are apt to confider them; and if the LATTER, 
and every thing we afcribe to thefe, are not to be RESOLVED ra- 
44 ther into the former; into his infinite intelligence, wiſdom, and 
„power “.“ It is yet, we fee, but a queftion ; and that only, 
whether the moral attributes are not to be refolved into the natural. 
In the next paffage the matter is determined. “I think” (and what 
he thinks, he holds it but reaſonable we thould all think) “ that 
s the moral attributes of the Supreme Being are abfrbed in bis wif 
‘6 dom; that we ſhould confider them only as different modifications 
44 of this phyfcal attribute +.” 

We are not yet near the top. However, before we go any higher, 
let us fet together his INCONSISTENCIES, as they appear in this 
fituation. Sometimes the ideas of divine wifdom are better determined 
than thofe of divine goodnefs : Sometimes we Lave no ideas at all of 
divine goodnefs §: And fometimes again, (as in the place before us), 
the divine goodne/s is the fame as wifdom, and therefore, doubtlefs, 
the idea of it as well defined. Now, of all thefe aſſertions, to 
which will his Lordthip ftick ? To which, do you afk? To none 
of them, longer than they will ftick to him: And ftraggling, un- 
diſciplined Principles, picked up at adventures, are not apt to ftick 
long to any fide: As foon as they begin to incline towards the ene- 
my, he has done with them.——Comie, if you will needs have it, 
you ſhall. The fecret is this. The attributes are mere NAMES; and 
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there is an end of them. All that remains, worth ſpeaking of, is 
one undefined ETERNAL Reason : and fo the Farce concludes. 

“ The moral artrisutes (fays he) are barely names that we 
“ give to various manifeftations of the infinite wifdom of one fimple 
** uncompounded being. 

Of divine goodueſs and divine juftice I am unable to frame 
ii any adequate notions; and inftead of conceiving fuch diftin& 
“ moral attributes in the Supreme Being, we ought, perbaps, to con- 
** ceive nothing more than this, that THERE ARE VARIOUS APPLICA- 
tt TIONS OF ONE ETERNAL REASON, WHICH IT BECOMES US LITTLE 
“ TO ANALYZE INTO ATTRIBUTES +. 

To this miferable refuge is his Lordthip reduced to avoid divine 
juſtice. But why, you fay, did he not ſpeak out at firft, and end 
his quarrel with the moral attributes at once? Your humble fer- 
vant for that. Barefaced Naturatism has not fuch charms as to 
make her received when and wherever fhe appears. There is need 
of much preparation, and not a little difguife, before you can get 
her admitted even to what is called good company.—But then, after 
he had refolved to {peak out, Why, you alk, does he ſtop again in 
his carcer; and, when his premiſſes are general againft all attributes, 
his conclufion is particular, againft the moral only? Not without 
reafon, I aflure you. He had need of the natural attributes, to fet 
up againſt the moral: and therefore had himſelf analyzed this eternal 
reafon into the ſpecific attributes of wifdom and power. But when 
he faw his Adverfarics might, by the fame way, analyze it into 
goodne/s and juftice, he then thought fit to pick a quarrel with his 
own method: But it was to be done obliquely: and hence arifes all 
this embarras and tergiverfation. He would willingly, if his 
Reader be fo pleaſed, analyze the eterna! reafon into wifdom and 
power: but there he would ftop: and leave the other fide of the 
eternal reafon, unanalyzed: and if goodneſt and juſtice ſnould chance 
to ftart out, he has a trick to refolve and abforb them into wifdom 
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and power, as only diferent modifications of the phyfical attributes. 
But if this revolts his Readers, and they expect equal meafure ; 
then, rather than give them back the goodnefi and juf'ce which 
he has been at all this pains to proſcribe, he will throw wwifdom 
and power after them, and refo/ve all into the ONE ETERNAL 
REASON. 

Baſhful NATURALISM has now thrown afide her Veil; and is, 
we fee, ready to face down and defy her Rival; whom till now the 
was content to counterfeit. Give me leave, therefore, to repreſs 
this laft effort of her infolence by another paffage from the Sermons 
quoted once or twice already. 

We have been told, and with airs of fuperior knowledge, 
t that thefe pretended attributes, as they are commonly ſpecified, 
* and diftinguifhed into natural and moral, are a mere human fic- 
‘ tion; invented, by aid of analogy from the actions, paſſions, and 
s qualities obfervable in man: and that the fimple nature of Deity 
« is one uniform perfection; of which, Infinity being the bafe, we 
“ can have no diſtinct idea or conception. 

4 To this it will be fufficient to reply, that it is indeed true, 
« that thefe ſpecifie attributes, from which we deduce all our know- 
s ledge of the nature and will of God, are formed on analogy, and 
„bear relation to ourfelves, But then we fay fuch attributes are 
tt not, on that account, the lefs real or eſſential. The light of the 
4c Sun is not, in the orb itfelf, what we ſee it in the Ratnsow. 
There it is one: candid, uniform, perfect blaze of glory: here, 
« we feparate its Perfection into the various attributes of red, yel- 
4 low, blue, purple, and what elfe the fubtle optician fo nicely di- 
s ftinguifhes. But ftill the /a/ar light is not leſs real in the Rainbow; 
«& where its rays become thus untwiſted, and each differing thread 
e diſtinctly feen in its effect, than while they remained united and 
«s incorporated with one another in the Sun. Juft fo it is with 
ce the divine Nature: it is one fimple individual Perfection in the 
„ Godhead himſelf: but when refracted and divaricated, in paſſing 
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« through the medium of the human mind, it becomes power, juſtice, 
« mercy; which are all ſeparately and ADEQUATELY reprefented to 
“ the underftanding *.” But that his Lordthip fo frequently dif- 
cards his own principles, I fhould hope he would fubmit to this 
‘Nuftration, finze he owns that we fee the Deity in a reflected, not in 
a direct light +. 

It is a true light then and not a falſe: and the knowledge it con- 
veys is real, not fantaftic: For mirrors are not wont to reflect the 
ſpecies of the mind's viſions, but things exterior and ſubſtantial. 
To turn us, therefore, from God's attributes, (though the indirect, 
yet the well-defined, Image of him) becaufe they diſcover fome- 
thing to us we may not like, a HELL and a FUTURE JUDGMENT 3; 
to turn us, I fay, from thefe, to the undefined eternal reafon, is 
doing like certain French Philofophers, who, when they quarrelled 
with Newton’s Theory of light and colours, contrived to break the 
Priim by which it was demonſtrated. 

And now, Sir, to conclude my long Letter. Who is there that 
deferves the name of MAN, and will not own, that they are the 
MORAL ATTRIBUTES of the Deity which make him AMIABLE $ 
juft as the natural attributes make him revered and adorable ?—— 
What is his Lordfhip’s quarrel with the Gop of Moses and PAuL, 
but that he is made unamiable, and repreſented without goodne/s or 
juſtice? Their God, therefore, he exprefily tells us, ball not be bis 
God. Well then: He has his God to make. And who would 
not expect to find him, when made by fuch a Workman, a God 
of infinite goodnefs and juſtice. No fuch matter: Thefe qualities 
come not out of his Lorethip’s hands; fo, cannot enter into the 
compoſition of his God: They are barely NAMES that men give to 
various manifeflations of the infinite wifdom of one fimple uncompounded 
Being. The pretended want of them in the God of the Jews 


* The Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion, in a courfe of Sermons at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Vol. i. p. 57, 38. Svo, [Vol. v. p. 34, 356 of this Edition.] 
+ Vol. v. p. 524. 
afforded 
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afforded his Lordſhip a commodious cavil ; for he had RELiGion 
to remove out of his way: But when he came to eret NATURA- 
LISM in its ſtead, it had been very inconvenient to give them to his 
own Idol. 

Honeft Plutarch, though a Prieft, was as warm an enemy to 
Prigst-crart as his Lordthip. Ile derives all the evils of Super- 
ftition from men’s not acquiring the idea of a God infinitely good 
and juf. And propofes this knowledge as the only cure for Super- 
ſtition. This is confiftent. But what would the ancient World 
have thought of their Philofopher, had his remedy, after hunting 
for it through a hundred volumes, been a God without any good- 
nefs and juftice at all. 

Nature tells us, that the thing moft defirable is the knowledge 
of a God whofe goodnefs and juftice gives to every man according 
to his works. His Lorpsuip tells us, that REASON or NATURAL 
RELIGION diſcovers to us no fuch God. Now,, if both fpeak truth, 
How much are we indebted to ReveLaTion! Which, when za- 
tural Religion failed us, brings us to the knowledge of a God infi- 
nitely good and juft; and gives us an adequate idea of thofe attri- 
butes! I fay no more than his Lordfhip has confeſſed.— Cbriſtia- 
nity, fays he, piscovers the love of God to man; his infinite jus- 
TICE and GOODNESS *. 

Is this a bleſſing to be rejected? His Lordſhip has no room to 
ſay ſo, ſince the diſcovery is made in that very way, in which, 
upon his own Principles, it only could be made. He pretends, 
We have no other natural way of coming to the knowledge of 
God but from his works. By thefe, be fays, we gain the idea of 
his phyfical attributes; and if there be any thing in his works which 
feems to contradic thoſe attributes, tis only feeming. For as men 
advance in the knowledge of nature, the difficulties vanith. It is 
not fo, he fays, with regard to the moral atiributes. There are fo 
many phenomena which contradit theſe, and occafion difficulties 


* Vol. v. p. 532. 
Vol.. VI. . 4R snever 
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never to be cleared up, that they hinder us from acquiring an ade 
guate idea of the moral attributes.” Now admitting all this to be 
true, (for generally, his Lordthip’s aſſertions are fo extravagant, 
that they will not even admit a fuppofition of their truth, though 
it be only for argument’s fake), What does it effect but this, addi- 
tional credit to Revelation? The phyfical difficulties clear up as we 
advance in our knowledge of Nature, and we advance in proportion - 
to our diligence and application. But the moral dificulties never clear 
up, becaufe they rife out of the Whcle Sem of God's moral dif- 
penfation ; which is involved in clouds and darknefs, impenetrable 
to mortal fight : and all the force of human wit alone will never 
be able to draw the veil. The affiftance muft come from another 
quarter. It muft come, if it comes at all, from the Author of the 
Difpenfation. Well; Revelation hath drawn this veil, and fo re- 
moved the darknefs which obſtructed our attaining an adequate 
idea of the moral attributes. Shall we yet ftand out? And, when 
we are brought hither upon his Lordſhip's own principles, ſtill 
-with-hold our affent? Undoubtedly you muft, Beware (fays he) 
of a pretended Revelation. Why fo? <‘ Becaufe the Religion of 
1 nature is perfect and abfolute: and therefore Revelation can 
t teach nothing but what Religion hath already taught *. Strange! 
Why, Revelation teaches thofe moral attributes; which you, my 
Lord, own, natural Religion does not teach—Here the dialogue 
breaks off. 
Die aliquem fodes, dic, Quintiliane, colorem · 
% Haremus—” 


And here, we are like to ſtick. His Lordfhip leaves us in a Riddle. 
Will you have the folution? It is foolifh enough; as fuch kind 
of things generally are. But if you kept your good humour, which, 
J confefs, is difficult amidft all theſe provocations of impiety, it is 
enough to make you laugh. I told you before, that his Lordthip 


Vol v. p. 544. 
borrowed 
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borrowed all his reafoning againſt Revelation from fuch as Tindal, 
Toland, Collins, Chubb, and Morgan. This folemn argument 
particularly, of the PERFECTION OF NATURAL RELIGION, and the 
fuperfeded ufe of Revelation, he delivers to us juft as he found it in 
Tindal. Now Tindal, who held, that natural Religion taught 
both the moral attributes and a future flate, had fome pretence for 
faying that i was perſect and abfolute. But what pretence has 
his Lordſhip to fay it after him, who holds that natural Religion 
taught neither one nor the other? The truth is, he refufed no 
arms againft REVELATION; and the too eager purfuit of this 
his old enemy through thick and thin has led him into many of 
thefe fcrapes. 

I have now confidered all I could find urged by the Noble Writer 
in fupport of his great principle of No ADEQUATE IDEAS OF Gop’s 
MORAL ATTRIBUTES: on which the whole fyftem of NATURA- 
LISM is, and muft be, founded: and you fee to what this all 
amounts: If I fhould fay to juft nothing, I ſhall ſpeak more favour- 
ably of it than it deferves; for it tends, as I have fhewn you, in 
many inftances, to confirm the great TRUTH it is brought to over- 
throw. And now what I propoſed for the ſubject of this fecond 
Letter is pretty well exhaufted. My firft was employed in giving 
you a fpecimen of his Temper; This undertakes to explain his 
System; and I referve the two next for a difplay of his marvellous 
TALENTS; though, it is true, I have a little anticipated the Sub- 
jet. For you cannot but have conceived already a very uncommon 
idea of his abilities, on feeing him ufe TINDAL’s ARGUMENTS againft 
Revelation, and for the perfection of Natural Religion, along with his 
OWN PRINCIPLES of no moral attributes and no future State. The firt 
of which principles makes one entire abfurdity of all he borrows from 
Tindal againft Revelation; and the fecond takes away the very pre- 
tence for pertection in natural Religion. 

His Lordfhip’s friend, Swirr, has fomewhere or other obferved, 
that no ſubject in all nature but Religion could have advanced To- 
land and Afgill into the clafs of reputable Authors. Another of his 
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friends feems to think that no ſubject but Religion could have funk 
his Lordſhip fo far below it: 1F Ever Lorn BOLINGBROKE TRIFLES 
(jays Pope), ir WILL BE WHEN HE WRITES ON DIVINITY *. 
But this is the ftrange fate of Authors, whether with wit, or with- 
out, when they chufe to write on certain fubjeéts. For it is with 
Authors, as with Men: Who can guefs which Veffel was made for 
honour, and which for diſbonour, when fometimes one and the fame 
is made for both? Even this choice Veſſel of the First Puttoso- 
Puy, his Lordſhip's facred pages, may be put to very different 
ufes, according to the different tempers in which they chance to 
find his few Admirers and the Public; like the China Jordan in 
the Dunciap, which one Hero piffed into, and another carried 
home for his Head-piece. 


Iam, &e. 


& Pope’s Works, Vol. ix. Letter xiv. 
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L E T T E R III. 


ET me firft claim your thanks for fparing You fo long on the 
chapter of Lord BoLINGBROKE; and then afk, what You 
now think of this Paper-Meteor, which fo flames and {parkles, 
and, while it kept at diftance (like a Comet, traverfing the celeftial 
Orbs, and domineering over the eſtabliſned Syftem), drew after it 
the admiring Croud ; divided in their opinions between the prefage 
of fuperftitious Divines who faw it threaten peftilence and ruin to 
the world beneath, and the more philofophic determination of his 
Followers who judged it was to recreate and revive the drynefe and. 
ſterility of exhaufted Nature. 

But your love of Mankind makes you view this ftrange Pheno- 
menon with horror. Is it for this, you fay, that fuch a torrent of 
abufe has been poured out upon every private Character, upon every 
public Order, upon every branch of Learning, and upon every In- 
ftitution of Religion ?—They were not poured out at hazard, for all 
thefe Things ftood in his way: they were not poured out in vain, 
for they are given for Arguments, and will, I make no doubt, be fo 
received. 

The wife Quintilian, it is true, has obſerred, Propriam MODE-- 
RATIONEM QUEZDAM CAUSÆ defiderant. And it mutt be confeſſed, 
that if ever Moderation, or temperance of expreffion, beceme an 
Author, or was well fuited to his Difcourfe, it was when the pur- 
poſe of his Work, like that of his Lordfhip’s, was to overturn all 

ÈST AB- 
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FSTABLISHED RELIGION, founded in the belief of a Sovereign 
Mafter, ſupremely juf and good; and all AUTHENTIC LEARNING, 
employed for the defence of fuch Religion: and, on their ruins, 
to erect NATURALISM, inſtead of real Theiſin, and a First Pai- 
Losor uv, inſtead of real Science. When, I fay, a Writer had 
thought fit to infult the common fentiments of Mankind on points 
efteemed fo effential to their well-being, common policy as well as 
common decency required that it fhould be done by the moft win- 
ning infinuation and addrefs; and not by calling MADMAN, KN Avx, 
Foot, and BLAsPHEMER, every man who would not take his Syf- 
tem upon truft. 

But fuperior Genius’s have always thought themfelves above the 
reftraint of rules, Tully obferves that ARCESILAs, fitted by a tur- 
bulence of temper to confound the peace and overturn the eſtabliſhed 
order of things, had done that mifchief in PuiLosopny which Ti- 
BERIUS GraccHus had projected in the Repusric*. But his 
Lordthip, prompted by a nobler ambition, would play both parts 
in their turns, and thine an Arcefilas and a Gracchus too. 

His ill fuccefs in bufinefs made him turn his great talents from 
Pol. 11 ics to Puitosopuy. But he had not yet mortified that Am- 
bition which was always prompting him to aſpire at Superiority : 
and he carried with him that fufficiency and thofe refentments 
which had proved fo ill fuited to the Cabinets of Princes, into the 
Clofet of the Philoſopher. We may add, that he entered upon 
Letters in an advanced age; and this ftill further viciated his natu- 
ral temper by an acquired infirmity, to which, as Tully obferves, 
thefe untimely adventurers are extremely ſubject. OYIMAGEIZ 
autem homines ftis QUAM INSOLENTES fint: * You know, fays he, 
% how INSOLENT thofe men generally are, who come late to their 
** book.” 

But now having given you my thoughts of his Lordthip’s affum- 
ing temper, it would be unfair not to give you bis own. He had 

Tum exortus eft, ut in Optima Rep. Ti, Gracchus qui etiam perturbaret, fic Ar- 
eeſilas, qui cosfituram Philofophiam everteret, 
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kept, it feems, ill company; and his natural candor and modefty 
had been hurt by it. But let him tell his own ſtory: I grow 
„ VERY APT TO ASSUME, by converſing fo much with Eccrestas- 
“ TICAL WRITERS, who aſſume much oftener than they prove *.”” 

But whatever caufes concurred to form this over-bearing humour, 
certain it is, that his contempt of others was become fo habitual to 
him, that it operates where no reafonable provocation can be aſſigned. 
I have ſhewn you, in my firft Letter, at what a rate, his difguft 
to the Morals, and his averfion tothe Sanctions, of the Gosret dif- 
pofed him to treat all who had contributed to propagate or to fup- 
port Revelation. But how the honeft Pacans of antiquity had of- 
fended, who, many of them, believed no more of a future fate than 
himfelf, is a little hard to conceive. 

Yet Pyruacoras, he tells you, was a turbulent Fellow, and a 
fanatical fubverter of States. 

Nor did PLA ro's delirious brains + ſecure him from becoming, on 
occafion, a paultry Cheat, and a mercenary Flatterer. For almoſt 
all his Madmen are Knaves into the bargain. But Plato had made 
himſelf obnoxious to his Lordthip, by the Slaſpbemous title he had 
given to the ff Cauſe; in which his delirious brains could find 
nothing but a ins r Goop: fo that he was to be ftigmatized as the 
Ring · leader of that wicked Set who afcribe moral attributes to the 
Deity. 

Even Socrates, whofe glory it was, as Tully aſſures us, to take 
PuiLosopuy out of the Clouds, and bring it down to dwell 
amongft Cities and Men, /ubfituted (in his Lordſhip's opinion) fan- 
taftic, for real knowledge {—and entertained and propagated THEO- 
LOGICAL and METAPHYSICAL notions which are net, moft certainly, 
parts of NATURAL THEOLOGY F. We underftand his Lordſhip 
very well. He means a particular Providence and a future State, 
the moral attributes of the Deity and the /usfantiality of the Soul. 


Vol. iv. p. 504. t Vol. iv. p. 88. t Vol. iv. p. 112. 


§ Vol, ir. p. 123. 
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This apparently is the fantaftic knowledge which makes no part of 
natural Theology. 

Nor could his own Seneca, though fo ferviceable * to him in 
his Exile, efcape the nick-name of THE SrorcaL For: A character 
indeed, which, in the difcourfe referred to at the bottom, Seneca 
has enabled his Follower moft admirably to fuftain. 

When theſe Pagan Heroes fare no better, who would be concerned 
for Church men? or think much to hear Cyprran called a Liar 
and a Madman +; Jerom a furly foul-mouthed Bully; and ErirnA- 
nivs, an Idiot? 

But now comes on a difficulty indeed. — Pur and PLATO bear 
their crimes in their countenance: The Gofpel of peace, he tells us, 
diſcloſed nothing but Murders z and the idea of a £r/? Good occafioned 
all our complaints of evil. But what had Scipio done, or Recu- 
Lus, to incur his diſpleaſure? They were neither artificial Tbeolo- 
gers, nor yet crazy Metaphyficians; but plain, fober, Stateſmen. 
His Lordſhip's quarrel, we know, is with Divinity in all its 
forms; but he profeſſes to admire the moral Virtues. And if there 
be any of higher dignity than the reft, and in which his Lordſhip 
would be more defirous to fhine, they muft needs be Cuastity 
and coop FAITH, 

“Cur, Pudor, et Juſtitiæ foror, 
„Icon zur rA Fides,” &c. &c. 

Yet he wrefts ail his reading to deprive thofe two brave Romans of 
their Glory ; fo nobly earned, and fo generoufly paid, by the uni- 
verfal voice of all ages. I am not ignorant of that childifh infir- 
mity of our nature, the fondneſs of ingroſſing to ourfelves thofe 
ſhining qualities, with which we happen to be dazzled; but every 
one will acquit his Lordthip of fo impotent a project: Much lefs 
would I fuppofe him capable of thinking, that 8cirio and Recutus 
may be ftill the great men they have been accounted, though ftained 
all over with /uf and perfidy. 


See his Lordſhip's tract, intituled, Ncfcctiaat on Exile. 


+ Vol. iv. p. 407. 1 
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It is true, indeed, the new Hiftorian of Great Britain, another 
of theſe firft philofophy-men (for the eſſence of the Sect conſiſting in 
paradox, it doth as well in Hifory as Divinity), he, J fay, tells us, 
that it will admit of a doubt, whether /e verity of manners alone, and 
abfiinence from pleafure, can deferve the name Virtue. But then 
he is as fingular in his notions of Religion. He holds but two fpe- 
cies of it in all Nature, Superftition and Funaticiſin: Aud under one 
or other of them, he gives you to underftand +, the whole of Chrif- 
tian profefion is, and ever was, included. On the Church of Eng- 
land, indeed, he is fo indulgent, to beſtow ai! that Religion has to 
give: for when he fets it againft Popery, it is Fanaticifm: but as 
often as it faces about, and is oppofed to the Puritans, it then be- 
comes Superſtition; and this as conſtantly as the occaſions return. 

You will fay I grow partial to his Lordſhip, in appearing fo 
anxious for his reputation, while Your two favourite characters lye 
expiring under his pen. Never fear it. They have not lived fo 
long to die of a fright. When his Lordthip bluſters we know how 
to take him down. It is only leading him back to that Antiquity he 
has been abufing. 

Half the work is done to my hands; and I fhall have only the 
trouble of tranſeribing the defence of Scrrro againſt his Lordſhip's 
fufpicions, as I find it in an expoftulatory Letter to him, on his 
recent treatment of a deceafed friend. 

4 The reputation of the fir Scipio (fays his Lordthip) was not fa 
1 clear and uncontroverted in PRIVATE asin public life; nor was be 
s$ allowed by all to be a man of fuch fevere virtue as be affetied, and as 
4 that age required. Nevius was thought to mean bim, in fome verfes 
1 Gellius bas preſerved; and VALERITIUs ANTIAS made no feruple to 
4 affert, that, far from refloring the fair Spaniard to ber family, be de- 
ss bauched and kept ber J. One would have hoped fo mean a flander 


* The Hiftery of Great Britain, Vol. i. p. 200. gto, printed at Edinb. 1754. 

+ See his Hiftory throughout. 

$ P. 204, of the Idea of a Patriot King. 
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“might have flept forgotten in the dirty corner of a Pedant's * 
Common · place. And yet we fee it quoted as a fact by an In- 
** ſtructor of Kings. Who knows but at fome happy time or other, 
„hen a writer wants to prove that real FRIENDSHIP becomes a 
“ great man as little as real chaflity +, this advertifement t of yours 
4% may be advanced to the fame dignity of credit with the calumny 
“ of Malrius Antias, If it ſhould, I would not undertake to dit- ` 
pute the fact on which fuch an inference might be made; for, I 
remember, Tully, a great Statefman himfelf, long ago obferved, 
„ VERE AMICITIA dificillime reperiuntur in iis, qui in Republica ver- 
% fantur.—But the words of Nævius were thefe : 


% Etiam qui res magnas manus ſæpe gofit gloriofe, 
** Cujus facia viva nunc vigent; qui apud gentes folus 
“© Preflat : eum fuus pater cum pallio uno ab amica abduxit. 


“ Thefe obfcure verſes were, in Gellius’s opinion, the fole foundation 
4 of Antias’s calumny, againft the univerfal concurrence of Hiſto- 
« rians §. And what Gellius thought of this hiftorian’s modefty 
and truth, we may collect from what he fays of him in another 
‘ place. Where having quoted two tribunitial Decrees, which, 
* he tells us, he tranſeribed from Records [ex annalium monumentis), 
“he adds that Valerius Antias made no ſeruple to give them the 
4 lie in public ||. And Livy quoting this Antias, for the particu- 
44 Jars of a victory, ſubjoins concerning the number flain **,—dut 
se ebere is little credit to be afforded this writer, who, of all Miſio- 
“ rians, is the mof given to amplify. And he who will enlarge on 


A. Gellius, + Seep. 201, of the Patriot King. 

t Advertifement concerning Mr. Pope, prefixed to the Patriot King. 

His ego verfibus credo adduflum Valerium Antiatem ADVERSUM CETEROS OMNES /criptores 
de Scrvi0nis wo ibus fenfife. 

| Malerias antem Antias, contra banc decretorum memoriam contraque arcteritates veterum ane 
nalinm—d'xit, &. L. vii. e. 19. 

©* Scriptori parum falci f., quia is augends non alins in‘emperantior off, Lib. xxxvi. 
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ec one occafion will diminith on another; for it is the fame impo- 
“ tence of temper which carries him inditicrently to cither *.” 

RecGutus's virtue falls next under his I ardſhip's cenſure: J 
& know not (fays he) whether Balbus would have called in queſtion 
“the srory or Kecutus. Vid. Au. Gellium. It was probably 
4 fabulous, in many circumftances at leaft, and there were thole 
„ amongft the Romans who thought it to be fot.” Would not 
any one now imagine, by his bringing Au. Gellius again upon the 
ftage, that there was another Valerius Antias in referve, to depoſe 
againſt Recutus likewife ? Juft the contrary. The Grammarian, 
in the IVth Chapter of his Vith Book, confirms the common ftory, 
with an addition of the teftimonies of the Hiftorians Tubero and 
Tuditanus. The truth however is, that his Lordthip had his Vou- 
cher, though he was fhy of producing him. It was the reſpectable 
Mr. ToL Au p; to whom his Lordfhip is much indebted for better 
things. Amongft the pofthumous tracts of that virtuous writer, 
there is a Diſſertation, intitled, The fabulous death of Atilius Regulus: 
in which, from a fragment of Diodorus Siculus, preferved by Con- 
Jlantinus Porphyrogenitus, he endeavours to prove, againft all the 
Roman writers, with Cicero at their head, that Regulus did not die 
in torments, but of mere chagrin. Toland only denied that his 
virtue was put to fo fevere a trial; but this was enough for his 
Lordfhip, to call in queftion the whole ftory; and to add, that 
there were thofe among ft the Romans who thought it to be fabulous. 
Unluckily, the Roman writers are unanimous for the truth of the 
ſtory. How then ſhall we account for his Lordthip’s aflertion ? Did 
he take Diodorus Siculus for a Latin writer, becaufe he had not feen 
him in Greek? Or did he underftand 4. Gellius as quoting Tubero 
and Tuditanus for doubters of the common ftory ? 


© A Letter to the Editor of the Letters on the Spirit of Patrivtifu, the Idea of a Patriot 
King, and the State of Parties, & e. 
t Vol. v. p. 406. 
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As we fee little reafon therefore to diflent from the general opi- 
nion, and much leſs to join his Lordſhip againſt it, let Sirio and 
Resurus Mill preſerve their rank in our eſteem and admiration. 
For as an excellent French writer, in a Letter to his Lordthip, well 
oblerve:, * C’eft être vertueux que de rendre à la beauté des mœurs 
“ l'hommage d'amour et de reſpect, qui lui eft dù.” 

llis Lordſhip's ambition was uniform and fimple : it was only, 
as we faid, to be at the bead of things. As he comes nearer home, 
therefore, he is more and more alarmed. He found his place 
already occupied by certain Counterfeits and Pretenders, who had, 
fomehow or other, got into the throne of Science, and had aétue 
ally received homage from the literary world. But thefe, as it was 
fitting, he unmafks and depoſes. 

s SELDEN, Grotius, PurreNporF, and CumBEerLANp (fays 
4 his Lordſhip), feem to be great writers, by much the fame right 
„as he might be called a great traveller, who fhould go from 
London to Paris by the Cape of Good Hope *.” I can hardly 
think they took fo large a compafs. But let us truft to the Pro- 
verb: They and his Lordſhip will prove it between them: He 
fhews us a ready road indeed, but it leads to ATHEISM ; whereas, 
if they take us a little about, they bring us the nearęſt way home to 
RELIGION. 

He profeſſes a thorough contempt for the whole bufinefs of 
*¢ the learned lives of SCALIGER, BOCHART, Petavius, USHER, 
“and MarsuaM +.” This was natural. He owed them nothing. 
But thofe to whom he is moft indebted have no better quarter. 

Mancitius Ficinus, he calls the ef Interpreter of Plato; but, 
at the fame time, aſſures us, he was perfectly delirious. But why, 
you atk, is Ficinus the beft Interpreter of Plato, ſince J. Scaliger, 
who knew fomething of the matter, fays, that be fript bis Maſter 
of bis purple, and put him on bis own beggarly rags? For a good 
realon; Ficinus taught his Lordthip all he knew of Platoniſm. But 


Vol. v. p. 68. + Vol. ii. p. 261, 262. 
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why is he then perfectly delirious? For a better ftill: he holds opi- 
nions already condemned by his Lordthip. 

His very favorite Barrow, he tells us, goes on a long while 
« begging the queftion, and talking in a theological cant More 
1 worTHY OF PauL than of a man like him *—flimzy ſtuff, which 
. a man is obliged to vend, when he puts on a black gown and 
“ band +.” 

Lockz and Newron, he inſinuates, were the Men: Nay, fach 
is his humility, that he puts himfelf to ſchool to Locke. Yet this 
does not fecure his Mafter from being mighty liable to a PHILoso- 
PHICAL DELIRIUM f. And as for NewTon, the APPLICATION of 
bis Philofophy is grown, or growing into fome abufe§. Would you 
know how? By affording Crarxe and Baxter the principles 
whereby to demonſtrate, that the Soul is an immaterial fubflance. An 
abufe indeed! 

But as for his Mafter—and BAcon too, as much as be admires them, 
be is not blind to their errors; but can, without being dazzled, diſcern 
SPOTS IN THESE SuS. 

Before I go any further, I dare venture a wager that I know 
what thofe {pots are. They are, or I am much miftaken, the ftains 
of Faith and the impurities of Revelation. But let us hear him. 1 
„ can difcern a tincture, and fometimes more than a tinéture, in 
4% Bacon, of thoſe falie notions, which we are APT To IMBIBE as 
4 MEN, as INDIVIDUALS, as MEMBERS OF SOCIETY, and as Scho- 
6 LARS. I can difcern in Locke fometimes il l- abſtracted and ill- 
4 determined ideas, from which a wrong application of words pro- 
& ceeds; and propofitions to which I can, by no means, afent. I con - 
4 fefs further, that I have been, and ſtill am at a lofs, to find any 
„ appearance of CONSISTENCY in an author, who publifhed a Coat- 
MENTARY ON THE EPISTLES or St. PAUL, and a treatife on the 
% REASONABLENESS OF CHRISTIANITY (which he endeavours to 
“ prove by fact and by argument) ArTER having ftated clearly as 


Vol. iv. p. 278.. + Vol. v. p. 361. 1 Vol. iti. p. 442. 
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*¢ he has done the conditions and meafures of hiftorical probability: 
% AND AFTER having written as ſtrongly as he has done againſt the 
“ abufe of words . Did not I tell you fo! 

„This Sun’s fick too; 

*¢ Shortly he'll be an EarTH ;” 


as the Poet has it, in his defcription of the peftilence at Thebes 3 
not more fatal to great Cities than this bloated Vapour of a firf Phi- 
hfopby, which mimics, and, as it reflects, deſiles this Sun of Science, 
and turns Nature into Prodigy ; 


Et soLEM geminum et duplices fe oftendere Tuesas, &c. 


But his Lordſhip's account of his other Luminary, Bacon, is 
ftill more extraordinary—He thinks be difcerns in him a tincture, and 
more than a tindture of thofe falfe notions, which we are apt to imbibe 
as Men, as INDIVIDUALS, as MEMBERS or Society, and as ScHo- 
LARS.—-That is, as Men, we are apt to think we have a Sout; as 
Individuals, we are in expectation of a FUTURE STATE; as Members 
of Society, we are inclined to reverence the ESTABLISHED RELI- 
GION ; and as Scholars, we are taught to reaſon, and not to HA- 
RANGUE. If any of his Lordthip’s Followers can give a better ac- 
count of this Oracular paſſage, I am very ready to refign the office 
of his Commentator. 

In truth, his Lordthip deals by RELIGION, and its Advocates, as 
a certain French Author, I have read, does by ALCHEMY. and the 
hermetic Philofophers: he brings almoft every great name into the 
number; and, after having entertained his reader much at their ex- 
pence, concludes each various eulogy alike,. Now his folly 
« was in hoping to extract GoLD from afèr metals: juft as the 
folly of all his Lordthip’s Alchemifis is the hope of bettering buman 
nature by GRACE. 

You now, Sir, may underftand, how well the difpofition of his 
mind and temper was fitted to his Syſtem. It often happens, that 


„ Vol. ive p. 166. 
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men who arraign Religion, have been firſt arraigned by it; and 
their defiance of Truth is only a reprifal upon Conſcience. Under 
thefe circumftances it is no wonder they thould go to work much 
out of humour; though it be in an affair which requires perfect 
tranquillity, and freedom from all perturbations. But his Lordthip 
has the miferable advantage of being the firft who has written under 
one unintermitting fit of rage and refentment. In this ftate, like 
a man in a fever whom no pofture can eafe, whom no fituation can 
accommodate, he is angry at PuttosopHers for explaining what 
they cannot comprehend; he is angry at Divines for believing 
without explaining: Well then, they change hands; the Philgſo- 
pher believes, and the Divine explains. No matter. He is angry 
ſtill. In this temper then we leave him, and turn to the proper 
fubje& of my Letter. 

You would know, you fay, with what abilities he fupports his 
Syftem. 

The attacks upon Religion have been always carried on like War, 
by frratagem and force. I ſhall therefore firft {peak of his Arts, and 
then of his Powers of controverſy. 

It has been obferved how clofely, and how humbly too, he copies 
the FREE-THINKERS who went before him, even to the ftaleft of 
their paultry ftratagems. 

When FREE-THINKING firft went upon its Miffion, the Pusiic 
were not difpofed to underftand raillery on a ſubject of fuch impor- 
tance: fo that it is poffible there might be found, amongſt the more 
early of thefe our Anti-Apoftles, a Confeffor or two to the glorious 
cauſe of Infidelity. This put their Sueceſſors on their guard; or, 
what was better, gave them a pretence to affect it. From hence- 
forth you hardly faw an Infidel - book which was not introduced with 
a myfterious referve ; with the obligations the Reader had to thefe 
fervants of truth, for venturing fo far in his fervice, while the Se- 
cular arm hung fo fearfully over them; with the difadvantages their 
caufe now lay under, while it could be but half explained and half 
ſupported; and with the wonders they would do by Powers they 

had 
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had in reſerve, when a little more Chriflian Liberty ſhould ſuffer 
them to be drawn out. Tliis miſerable Crambe made ſo conſtant a 
part of our diet, and had been difhed out from time to time with fo 
little variety, that it grew both offenfive and ridiculous; for what 
could more provoke our ſpleen or our laughter than to feign an ap- 
prehenfion of the Magiftrate’s refentment, after they had written at 
their cafe for almoſt a whole century together, with the moft un- 
controlled and unbridled licence ? 

In fuch a ſtate of things, would you eafily believe his Lordſhip 
could pride himfelf in cooking up this cold kitchen-ftuff, and 
ferving it again and again, amidft fo elegant an entertainment. 
« Gassenp1 (fays he) apprehended enemies much more formidable 
«than mere Philofophers, becauſe armed with ecclefiaftical and 
civil power. It is this fear which has hindered thofe who have 
„ combated ERROR in all ages, and who COMBAT IT STILL, from 
taking all the ADVANTAGES which a FULL EXPOSITION OF THE 
„ TRUTH would give them. Their adverfaries triumph as if the 
1 goodnefs of their caufe had given them the Victory, when nothing 
4 has prevented their ENTIRE DEFEAT, or reduced their conteſt to 
“ a drawn battle, except this, that they have employed Arms of 
« every kind, fair and foul, without any referve; while the others 
“ have employed their offenfive weapons with MUCH RESERVE, 
« and have even BLUNTED THEIR EDGE when they ufed them *. 

The adverfaries [of Religion] (fays he again) ſeldom fpeak out, 
10 or puth the inftances and arguments they bring, fo far as THEY 
„% MIGHT BE CARRIED. Inftead of which thefe Ox THñODOx BvL- 
4 rigs affect to triumph over men who employ but part of their 
“ ftrength +, &c.” 

What it is, which his Lordthip, who affects to tread in the fteps 
of thefe cautious men, keeps thus hid and is fo ſhy of producing, is 
not eafy to guefs. But 

s Sous cet air capable où T'on ne comprend rien, 
Sil cache un honnête homme, il fe cache tres-bien.” 


Vol. iv. p. 163. + Vol. iii. p. 273. ` 
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However, having (after his Mafters) thus feigned a fear, he 
feigns all the obliquity and doubling, which fcar produces. He 
profeſſes to believe the Miffion of Chrift, though founded on the 
Difpenfation of Mofes, a Difpenfation he ridicules and execrates : 
He profeſſes to believe the doctrines of Chrift, though he rejects his 
gift of life and immortality : He profeſſes to believe him the Saviour 
of the world, though he laughs at the doctrine of Redemption 
which conftitutes the effence of that character. 

Well fare the New Hiftorian of Great Britain; who having writ 
without controul againft Miracles, and even the very Being of a 
God, gratefully acknowledges the bleſſing; and owns that Ve now 
enjoy TO THE FULL that liberty of the Prefs which is fo NECESSARY 
in every Monarchy confined by legal limitations . Nor is it, let me 
tell you, the worft part of the obfervation, that though the Monarch 
ſhould be confined by 2 limitations, yet the Writer for the Prefs 
ſhould not. 

It would be endlefs to catei into his Lordfhip’s {mall Arts of con- 
troverſy; yet it may not be amifs to touch upon one or two of 
them, fuch I mean as are of more general ufe and beſt diſpoſed for 
ſervice. 

The firſt is, To Honour the name when you have taken away the 
thing: As thus, To exprefs the higheſt devotion to Gop, when you 
have deprived him of his moral attributes :—the greateft zeal for 
Rericion, while you are undermining a future ſtate; —and the 
utmoft reverence for REVELATION, when you have fiript it of Mi- 
racles and Prophecies. 

2. A fecond is, To difbonour Perſons and Opinions the mof re- 
Spetiable, by putting them into ill Company, or by joining them with 
diferedited follies. Thus, Divines and Atheiſts; Clarkians and Male» 
branchians, are well paired, and always fhewn together: In like 
manner, The Propofitions, that the world was made for man, and 
that man was made for bappingſi, are to be boldly reprefented as in- 


© The Hiflory of Great Britain, Vol. i. p. 273. 
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ſeparable parts of the fame Sytem. From whence, thefe advan- 
tages follow, that if an Atheift be odious, a Malebranchian mad, 
and the propotition of the World's being made for man, abſurd; the 
odium, the madnefs, and the abfurdity fall equally on the Divines, 
on Dr. Clarke, and on the propofition, that man was made for 
happinefs. 

3. A third is, To bring the abufe of a thing in diferedit of the thing 
itfelf. Thus the viſions of the Rabbins are made to confute Ju- 
naism; Popery and School-learning, to decry the difcipline and 
doctrine of CHRISTIANITY: and the dreams of Malebranche, 
Leibnitz, and Berkeley, to confute the waking thoughts of Cup- 
worTH, CLARKE, WoLLasTon, and Baxter: For his Lordthip 
is juft fuch a Confuter of Metaphyfics, as that Man would be of 
Ethics or Chemifiry, who fhould content himſelf with expoſing the 
abfurdities of the Stoics, and the whimfies of the Alchemifts, and 
yet fraudulently forget that there are ſuch Authors as Cicero and 
BokRHAAVE.—To overturn a FUTURE STATE, he employs all the 
fuperftitious fables of the Poets and the People concerning it: To 
difcredit REveLaTion, he enumerates all the Impoftors and Pre- 
tenders to revelation in all ages: And to difhonour Divine Wor- 
sH1P, he is very particular in defcribing the Rites and Ceremonies 
of the antient Church of Egypt, and the modern Church of Rome. 
In a word, you are fure to find, on thefe occafions, every fort of 
topic, but what a fober and intelligent Reader would require ; Con- 
Jiderations drawn from the nature of the thing itfelf. 

You expect, however, that when the asuses of things have done 
him this fervice, fo as to ftand, where he has placed them, for the 
things themfelves, He would for once, at leaft, ſpare the AuTHoRs 
of the abufe, if it were only for the fake of carrying on the fraud. 
But you expect more than you will find. His Lordſhip can, in the 
fame breath, call the abufes of Revelation and the Gofpel, by the 
names of Revelation and the Gofpel, and rail at that Divine, or at 
that Church, which has introduced thoſe abuſes. 

Thus 
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Thus far, for a ſpecimen of his Lordthip’s Arts of Controverfy. 
But as a good Mimic is commonly a bad Actor, and a good Juggler 
a bad Mechanic; fo an artful Caviller is as often a very poor Rea- 
ſoner. 

You will not be furprized therefore, if, in examining his Lord- 
thip’s Philofophic Character, under the feveral heads of his Ince- 
nuity, his Truru, his Consistency, his LEARNING, and his 
REASONING, you find him not to make fo good a figure, as in the 
profeffed arts of Controveriy. 


J. Of his INcenuiry, which comes firft, I fhall be very fhort : 
For his Arts of Controverfy, of which you have had a tafte, are one 
continued example of it. 


1. Speaking of the Chriftians of the Apoftolic age, he thus repre- 
fents their character and manners. Notwithftanding the ſanctity 
+< of their profefion, the GREATEST cRIMES, even that of INCEST, 
& were practiſed amongſt them *.” Is it poſſible (you afk) that 
his Lordthip fhould give credit to the exploded calumnies of the 
Pagans and Apoftates here alluded to? Think better of his ferfe: 
he alludes to no fuch matter. St. Paut is his Authority: and on 
the Apoftle’s accufation he grounds his Charge. This furprifes 
you the more. Jt may be fo: for Philofophers, as well as Pocts, 
of a certain rank, aim at nothing but (as Bayes expreſſes it) to ele- 
vate and furprize. Who would not conclude from this account 
that the firt Chriftians, notwithftanding their ſanctity, began their 
profefion in a total corruption of manners; and, like the Magi of 
old, intermarried with their Mothers and Daughters? It would 
never be imagined, that the fimple fact, as St. Paul ſtates it, in his 
firft and fecond Epiftles to the Corinthians, was but barely this. 
That a certain man (whether before or after his converſion we know 
not) had married his Father's wife; and, on the Apoftle’s repre- 
henfion, convinced and afhamed of his folly, had repented and made 
ſatisfaction to the Church for the ſcandal he had occaſioned. 


Vol. iv. p. 513. 
41 2 2. Agai. 
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2. Again, this Fi? Philaſaply tells us, that when Jesus fpeaks 
of legions of Angels, it is the language of Paganifin ; but when Lord 
Bo.snGBroxe {peaks of numberleſi created intelligences fuperior to 
man, it is the language of Nature : for, this doctriue of INTELLI- 
Gexces, his Lordſhip aſſures us, is founded on what we know of 
aélual exiſſence. We are led to it by plain, direct, unforced ANALOGY. 
But the doctrine of ANceLic Lecions, if you will believe him, 
Hands on no other foundation, pbilgſephically ſpeabing, than of a MERE 
POSSIBLE exiflence of fuch ſpirits, as are admitted for divers THEOLO~ 
GICAL uses * But why this different meafure for himfelf and his 
friends? The laft words may let us into the fecret. His Philof- 
phical Intelligences are a very harmlefs race; but the Gofpel Legions 
are much given to theological mifchief. Miniſiring Angels bring in, 
what he can by no means away with, a particular and moral pro- 
vidence. God's phyfical Providence, and the civil Providence of 
the Magiftrate, make the only Government he can relifh. Now 
his Intelligences, like Epicurus’s Gods, are ftill, as they fhould be, 
at an idle end; but Angels are bufy and meddling; indeed, too 
head-ftrong to be trufted under his Lordſhip's Philofophic Admi- 
niſtration. 

You cannot, however, but be pleafed to find, that the method 
of reaſoning by Analogy, which you had caufe to believe his Lord- 
fhip had totally difcarded, from the hard language he has fo often 
beftowed upon it, is brought again into favour, and now does won- 
ders. For, it not only opens the door to his Lordſhip's Intelligences, 
by a plain, direct, and unforced application, but, as you will fee 
under the next head, it ſhuts it againft Jefus Chriſt's. 

3- ** l only intend to fhew (fays his Lordfhip) that fince men 
have not admitted, in favour of Revelation, a Syſtem of Puysics 
s that is inconfiftent with philofophic truth, there is no reaſon for 
admitting, in favour of the fame revelation, a Syſtem of Pneu- 
“ MATICS that is fo too +.” 


* Vol. iv. p. 179. t Vol. ir. p. 181. 
Now 
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Now the Friends of Revelation fay, this is a mere begping the 
qveftion. The rcafoning, when fairly reprefented, ſtands thus— 
** Divines reje& the Scripture Syſtem of Puysics, which rugv 
hold to be falfe; therefore, they ſhould reje& the Scripture-Syftem 
of PNgumatics, which uis Lon psnir holds to be falfe.”—Indeed, 
they conceive the argument to be no better than if one fhould fay, 
—becaufe Politicians, in {peaking of the firft fource of civil regi- 
men, have called it the primum mobile, alluding to the old erroneous 
Syftem of Afronomy; and becaufe they have talked too of a balance 
of Power, alluding to the true principles of Mechanics; therefore, if 
we reject their Syftem of Afronomy, we fhould reject their Syſtein 
of Mechanics likewiſe. 


II Thus much for this noble Philofopher’s Ingenuity. Give me 
leave to lead you next and bring you to a place where you may 
have an advantageous view of his Txbrn, the very Soul of Phi- 
loſophy. 

1. The Chriſtian Theology (fays he) has derived a prophane 
licence from the Jewifh, which Divines have rendered fo familiar 
4 and fo habitual, that Men BLAspHEME without knowing they 
„ blafpheme, and that their very devotion is impious. The licence 
4 I mean is that of reafoning and of {peaking of the divine, as of 
“the human, nature, operations, and proceedings; ſometimes 
& with, and ſometimes without the falvo of thofe diftinguithing 
*¢ epithets and forms of fpcech, which can, in very few inftances, 
4 diftinguifh enough. The Jewith Scriptures afcribe to God, not 
„only corporeal appearance, but corporeal action, and all the in- 
b ftruments of it; eyes to fee, ears to ear, mouth and tongue to 
« articulate, hands to handle, and feet to walk. Divines TELL 
4 us INDEED that we are not to underftand all this according to 
« the LITERAL ſigniſication. The meaning is, they fay, that God 
«c has a power to execute all thofe ads, to the effecting of which, 
te thefe parts, in us, are inftrumental. The literal fignification is, 
«s indeed, abominable, and the FLIMSY ANALOGICAL VEIL, thrown 
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«“ over it, is ſtolen from the wardrobe of Eprcurus; for he taught, 
% that the Gods had not literally bodies, but fomething like to 
bodies, quafi corpus: not blood, but fomething like to blood, 
gu Janguinem *.” 

‘+ Divines fay, that God has no body nor any thing like to body, 
but is IMMATERIAL. Epicurus faid, that his God had not a grofs 
earthly body, but fomething like to that body, and was MATERIAL. 
Yet “ Divines have ftolen their fimfy analogical veil from the wardrobe 
of Epicurus.” Truly a very fubtle theft; which extracts MATTER 
from figurative exprefion! and well fuited to his Lordfhip’s leger- 
de-main, which draws an analogical veil out of a metaphor. In- 
deed, to fit it the better to Epicurus’s wardrobe, he makes it but a 
fimfy one. 

But let us now obferve the various fhifts he was reduced to, 
in order to ſupport his principal calumny, that Divines ſtole from 
Epicurus the method of explaining the nature of the Godbead. He 
fays, when the Jewith Scriptures had given Gop a Body, the Di- 
vines found out that it was not to be underftood literally. They 
had been ſtrange Divines had they not found it out, when thefe 
Scriptures declare that Gop is a Spirit, or immaterial; in contra- l 
diſtinction to body or MATTER. And the beft of it is, that in other 
places (as we have feen juft before) his Lordſhip quarrels with the 
Scriptures on this very account, for their Syſtem of PNEUMATICS. 
Now what could thefe Divines conclude, but that where the Scrip- 
tures defcribe God's actions, in accommodation to the grofs con- 
ceptions of men, they are to be underftood figuratively ? But this 
would not ferve his Lordſhip's purpofe; which was, to convict 
the Divines of nonfenfe and prevarication. He, therefore, turns, 
what every body elfe calls Mx rAruon, which is a figure of fpeech, 
into ANALoGY, which is a mode of reafoning,—a flimfy anal: gical 
veil: and Epicurus’s An ALocy (that the Gods had not earthly bodies 
but ſomething like them, that is to fay, material) he turns into a 
METAPHOR. Epicurus (fays he) taught that the Gods bad not Li- 

Vol. v. p. 519. 
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TERALLY bodies. Epicurus's queſtion was not about literal or figu- 
rative expreſſion; but about fimilar and diffimilar things, 
But You have enough, You fay, of this great Reftorer of TruTIT, 
and Reformer of Reason. I will therefore be as fhort as poſſibly 
I can, on this head. 

2. THE Jews (his Lordfhip tells us) SUPPOSED CRUELTY TO BR 
ONE OF THE ATTRIBUTES OF THE Deity *.—Thefe very Jews 
themielves fay, That she Lord is gracious and full of compaffion ; flow 
to anger, and of great mercy: That be is good to all; and bis tender 
mercies are over ALL nis woRKst: That bis mercy endureth for 
EVER T: That she EARTH is full of the goodugſi and mercy of the 
Lord §: That bis mercy is from EVERLASTING TO EVERLASTING ||. 
—Now, which of them will You believe? 

3. “ Superftition (fays his Lordthip) imperfonated Chance under 
* the name of ForTUNE : and this chimerical Divinity was fup- 
“ pofed to direct arbitrarily all the events, whofe caufes were not 
“ apparent, or which exceeded in good or ill the expectations of 
“men. The Heathens accounted by it for pat events; con- 
« fulted it about future; and referred themſelves to it in doubtful 
s cafes. It is ſtrange that fuch sureRsTiTions, inſtead of being 
*¢ confined to the Heathen world, ſhould have been as PREVALENT’ 
“ amongft God's chofen People, both Jews and Chriſtians; and 
se fhould be ſcarce exploded at this hour. It is ſtranger ftill, that 
tt 4 RECOURSE TO THE DECISION OF CHANCE fhould be exprefsly 
* commanded in the Old Teftament, and occaſionally countenanced 
t in the New, even on fo important an occafion, as the election 
* of an Apoſtle in the place of Judas Iſcariot **.” 

The affertion, you fee, is, 1ft, that the Jes and Chriſtians, as 
well as the Heathens, imperfonated Chance under the name of For-- 
tune: and, 2dly, that their having recourfe to Lots was having re- 
courfe to the decifion of Fortune. 


æ Vol. v. p. 507. t Pl. exlr. ver. 8, 9. 
Chron. Jer. Efdra, Pfalms, &c, 

§ Pf. xxxili. ver. 5. cxix. ver. 64. 
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As to the firft, it is fo remote from all truth, That the cuftom 
of the Jewith People, in referring all events to God and to him only 
and immediately, has given a handle to Spinoza, Toland, and 
others, to bring in queſtion the very exiftence of an extraordinary 
providence in the Mofaic Difpenfation ; in which, to obferve it 
by the way, and with the abhorrence it ought to excite, they have 
had too many Followers amongft the Divines who have written 
againſt The Divine Legation. 

As to the ſecoud, we muft confider that Lots are of three diſtinct 
kinds. l 

One fort is a civil ballotting: of general ufe in States to prevent 
. intrigues and partialities. Sorrem pofuifent, fays Tacitus, ne am- 
bitioni aut inimicitiis locus foret. 

Another, is a ſuperſtitious appeal to the imaginary Deity, Chance 
or Fortune. 

And there is yet another, which is a reference of the event to 
Heaven ; and this, by God’s own direétion and appointment. 

Of the fecond, and only reprehenfible fort, Revelation, as we 
have juft now fhewn, is entirely innocent. 

Of the firft, his Lordthip, as a Politician, will not difallow 
the ufe. 

His quarrel, as a Philofopher, is with the third. And he has no 
way to fupport his charge, but by fophiftically reducing it into the 
fecond ; that is, reprefenting it as having all the fuperftition of 
the fecond. Now in this he begs the queftion. Are the Jewith 
and Chriftian Revelations true or falfe? Falſe, fays his Lordſhip, 
for feveral reafons; and, amongft the reft, for this, they authorize 
the Pagan fuperftition of Lors. What made the Pagan fuperftition 
of Lots? Their being the inventions of men, while they pretended 
to be of divine appointment.—Very well: but the Jewith and Chrif- 
tian Lots were of divine appointment. Pretended to be fo, if you 
pleafe, fays his Lordſhip; and this puts them into the condition of 
Pagan lots.—Softly, my Lord; Your argument muft not take that 
for granted, which your argument is employed to prove. 


But 
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But his Lordſhip had his head full of that Mafter Sophifin of the 
First Puitosopuy, which concludes againſt the reafon or juſtice 
of a DIVINE COMMISSION from the abuf of it; and becaufe fubfe- 
quent Impoftors pretended to the like Authority. For, according 
to the Logic and Theology of thefe Gentlemen, Gop muft not 
caft out DE vis, becauſe it afterwards gave a handle for Popith 
Priefts to juggle with their Exorci/ms. He mutt not direct a thing 
to be decided by Lors, becaufe a village-conjurer would afterwards 
employ the feve and fbears. He muft not make ufe of HUMAN IN- 
STRUMENTS in puniſhing a People abandoned to unnatural crimes, 
becauſe an Arabian Impoflor would afterwards pretend to the like 
Commiſſion. He muft not inftitute a multifarious RITUAL, though 
it was to keep a People feparate, and to fecure them from the con- 
tagion of Idolatry, becaufe wicked Priefts or Politicians would 
eftablith fuperftitious ceremonies to keep Communities enflaved to 
civil or religious Tyrants. Theſe ſcrupulous Gentlemen, when 
their hand was in, had done well to tell us, that Gop ſhould not 
have given men Riches, Knowledge, and Power, becaufe there have 
been fuch as CHARTRES, Spinoza, and Muty MoL EC. 

But to go on with his Lordthip’s veracity. 

4. He afferts, that they [the Jews] made beafls ACCOUNTABLE 
LIKE MORAL AGENTS . He is aware that 10 mitigate this abjur- 
dity, as he expreſſes it, both the Jewifh and Chriſtian Commenta- 
tors fay, that the pain inflicted on beaſts was to fhew the heinouf- 
nefs of human crimes—to blot out the memory of a great fcandal— 
to punifh the owner for his negligence. But he defpifes all thefe 
folutions, as fo many pitiful evafions. Would you believe now 
that in the fame breath, and merely to thew his reading, he fhould 
confute his own falfe aſſertion? I know nothing more abſurd (fays 
he) than this, except a cuſtom or law at Ariens. The Wearons 
by which a murder bad been committed were brought into Court; as 
if they, too, were liable to punifoment ; and the Status that bad killed 
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a man by its fall was, by a folemn fentence of that wife people, the 
Thofii, founded on a Law of Draco, caft into the fa. Mow what was 
his Lordſhip to prove? That Mofes was fo ignorant a Law-giver, 
and the Jews fo ſtupid a people, that they made beafts accountable like 
moral agents. And he illuftrates it by a law of the moft celebrated 
Legiflator and of the politeft People upon Earth, Dracu and the 
Athenians; who, juft in the fame manner, made even weapons and 
flatues, moral agents. The Athenians and Draco perhaps would have 
faid, that they enacted thefe laws to thew their abhorrence of 
murder, and to punifh the carelefs erecter of a ftatue at a time, 
when in fome of their cities there were more ftatues than men. 
Mere suirTs AND EvAsions, fays his Lordſhip. 

But what I chiefly wonder at is, that when his Lordthip was in 
fo good a train, he had not told us, that the Stupidity of thefe 
Jews went Mill further, even to imagine Walls and Garments * fub- 
je& to human Difeafes. Here he would have had a little truth on 
his fide, and a much better ſubject for his contempt. This is 
only a word to the Wife, and for his Followers to improve upon. 
Let them try what they can make of it, and then they may hear 
further of this matter. 

F. Again, * God (fays his Lordthip) was rorcep to indulge the 
4 Jews in feveral superstitious prejudices +, as learned Divines 
«s ſeruple not to affirm.” Had learned Divines no more feruples in 
affirming, than his Lordthip, I fhould hardly have thought them 
worth my defending. 

What they feruple not to fay is this— That IDOLATROUS WOR- 
snir was never fo entirely corrupt, but that fome of its Rites 
were ftill rational, or, at leaft, continued innocent; and might be 
ufed in the fervice of the true God without fuperfition: That the 
Iſraelites being fond of Egyptian ceremonies, God indulged them 
in the uſe of fuch as were harmlefs; and of no other. For this, 
his Lordſhip calls them, bold Judges of the principles and views of 
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God's proceedings v. But in what does their temerity conſiſt? In 
teaching that God always chufes to take the ordinary means, before 
the extraordinary, when either may be made indifferently to ferve 
his purpofe. And that, therefore, he faw fit to indulge the Jews 
in their fondnefs for old habits; and to turn their propenfities for 
the Egyptian Rites, upon fuch only as were innocent; rather than 
to give them new habits, and new propenfities, by a miraculous 
impreffion on their minds, which fhould over-rule their wills and 
affections, 
- 6. WE KNow (fays his Lordfhip) THAT ALL THEIR [the Jews] 
SACRED WRITINGS WERE COMPILED AFTER THEIR CAPTIVITY +. 
Balzac {peaks of a certain Critic who ufed to boaft, that nobody, 
befides God and himſelf, knew the meaning of fuch or fuch a verfe 
in Perſius. His Lordthip’s [we know) i is juft fuch another re- 
velation. Only the Critic’s meaning might be true; but the Phi- 
loſopher's knowledge is certainly falfe. A falfehood fo notorious, 
that I am in fome doubt whether this ſtricture belong properly 
to his dogmatic or to his laconic ftyle. For we know, may fig- 
nify—We know that the spurious Espras fays fo. And then he 
gets the two things he moft wanted; a very ufeful Truth, and a 
very noble Authority. 
7. The Juftice [of the great day,] (fays his Lordſhip) 17 ir 
% MAY BE CALLED JUSTICE, moft certainly requires that rewards 
“t and punifhments fhould be meaſured out, in every particular 
et cafe, in proportion to the merit and demerit of each individual. 
But inftead of this, it is aſſumed, conformably to the doctrine of 
„PL A To, that the righteous are fet on the right hand of the 
Judge, and the wicked, on the /eft; from whence, they are 
10 tranfported into Heaven, or plunged into Hell. They are tried 
s“ individually, they seem to be rewarded or puniſhed collectively, 
« without any diſtinction of the particular cafes, which have been 
, fo folemnly determined, and without any proportion obferved be- 
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e tween the various degrees of merit and demerit, of innocence and 
“ guilt, in the application of thefe rewards and punifhments “.“ 
Af it may be called Juſtice— Marry, well put iu. For who knows 
but as this is the general day of reckoning, and that men fee, fuch 
a day will be wanted, rather than be without any, they might be 
foolith enough to take up with this ?—They ftem to be rewarded or 
punifled collrtively. Should ] ferioufly quote the Words of Jefus,— 
The fervant which knew bis Lord's will, neither did according to bis 
will, Pall be beaten with many flripes. But he, that knew not, and 
did commit things worthy of fripes, ſball be beaten with few frripest ; 
Should I ferioufly, 1 fay, quote thefe words, to confute the noble 
Writer's obfervation, that men at the great Tribunal /eem to be re- 
warded or puniſbed colleétively, he would, I ſuppoſe, have been 
amongſt the firft to laugh at my fimplicity ; at leaft, the intelligent 
Reader would not thank me for my diligence. f 


III. 1 proceed now to his Lordſhip's Consistency ; the next 
feature in his philofophic Countenance. You have feen with what 
bravery he contradiets all others: you thall now fee with what 

` greater bravery, he contradicts himſelf. 

There be two things which characteriſe the reafoning part of his 
Lordſhip's writings (if any part of fo declamatory a work can be 
called reafoning ), and diftinguith them from all other men’s; His 
inceſſant REPETITIONS, and his inceſſant Contrapictions. In- 
deed, theſe beauties beget one another. For when a Writer can 
furnith out no better an entertainment than a parcel of groundlefs 
flams, he will be much ſubject to repetition ; and every repetition 
as likely to be graced with a variation ; for his Tales having neither 
foundation in Fact, nor meafure in Truth, what is produced for ad- 
miration will be always new-modeling for convenience, as beft fuits 
his prefent paſſions and purpoſes. 

His Repetirions I leave for the refrefhment of thoſe who 
are difpofed to read him through: This fhort fpecimen of his 
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Conrrabicrions I propofe for the amuſement of more curfory 
readers. 

But as prefeſſed Anfwerers never abuſe our patience and under- 
ftandings more than in this kind of difcoveries ; it may not be ami, 
to fay a word or two of a fpecies of confutation, which fuch men 
are always ready to urge, on the very flighteft grounds, for the con- 
venience which attends it; the convenience of making an Author 
confute himfelf, when the Anfwerer is unable fo to do. 

Sometimes the imaginary inconfiftence arifes out of the flow con- 
ception or cloudy apprehenfion, of the Anfwerer, when the Au- 
thor is tco brief or too refined: fometimes from the lefs accurate 
expreſſion of the Author, when the Anfwerer is too fubtile or too 
captious. It fometimes arifes from the Anfwerer’s prejudices, and 
fometimes again from the Author's prevarication. 

Nay, which is ftranger ftill, the very exactneſs of the diftinétions, 
and correctneſs of the terms (and the correcter and exacter they 
will be in proportion to the Author's knowledge of words and 
things), the more ſhall the diſcourſe abound with theſe fancied con- 
tradictions. For a heavy or a precipitate Anſwerer will never be 
able to diftinguifh things s1miLar from things IDENTICAL, 

Prejudice for a fet of Opinions may make an Anfwerer miftake 
fome things to be in Nature, what they are only in the combina- 
tions of the Schools; and. finding them confidered differently, 
that is, under other affociations, by his Adverfary, who may 
have no prejudices, or prejudices of another kind, he will be ex- 
treme ready to call thefe differences, by the more commodious. 
name of contradicliont. 

Laſtly, the Author, if he be a Faeeruinxer, has a right by 
ancient cuſtom * to two or three, or indeed, to two or three dozen 
of Characters, as may beſt fuit his purpoſe, or errand: A practice, 
which, being begun amongſt us Moderns, under a want of Liberty, 
was continued out of Licentioufnefs, and is ſtill kept up for the 
fake of its Conveniencies. Now if fuch a One be too lazy to aſſume 
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a perfonated Charaéter in form, then (as Lord Shaftefbury obferves) 
a dull kind of iRONY, which amufes all alike, becomes his favorite 
figure of {peech. But with fuch a Writer, an inattentive or plain- 
dealing Anfwerer may give himfelf much trouble, to collect his 
contradictions, and all, to be well laughed at for his pains. 

1 have honeſtly marked out thefe various deluſions, that You may 
have it in your power to detect me, thould I be tempted to impofe 
upon You, myfelf. Not that } claim much merit from this fair 
dealing ; for his Lordthip’s contradictions are fo grofs and fub- 
ftantial, fo frequent and obvious, that I was under no temptation 
to make out my ſpecimen by any thing doubtful or ambiguous. 

1. * I could not (fays his Lordſhip) have difcovered, as Newe 
„fro did, that univerſul law of corporeal Nature, which he has 
s demonfirated. But further than that, he could go no more 
“than I; nor difcover the ACTION or THE FIRST CAUSE, BY 
% WHICH THIS LAW WAS IMPOSED ON ALL BODIES, AND IS MAIN- 
% TAINED IN THEM ®.” Here he owns ATTRACTION not to be 
a REAL or effential, PROPERTY OF MATTER, but the aclion of the 
frf caufe upon it. Yet in another place he obferves, that . ATTRAC- 
“ TION MAY BE, notwithftanding all the sıLLY abſtract reafoning 
to the contrary, A REAL PROPERTY OF MATTER T. The truth 
is, that, for any thing his Lordthip knew of this univerfal Law, 
Attraction might be Action, Paſſion, Magic, or the Man in the 
Moon. He only followed his Leaders. Mr. Col. Lis diſplayed the 
fame Philofophic ſpirit in ſpeaking of gravity, the effect of Attrac- 
tion: And CLARKE’s animadverfion on him will exactly fuit his 
Lordſhip.— Not content to have erred fo very grofsly in the firft 
4 foundation of all natural Philofophy ; you could not forbear proe 
«s felling further, that you bave often admired that GRAVITATION 
+ foould be cfeemed a matter of fuch difficulty among ft Philofopbers ; and 
“+ that you think it to be fo evident and necęſſary an effe of matter in 
“ conflant motion perpetualiy firiking one part againft another, that you 
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e wonder every body ſbould not fee it. 1 ſuppoſe the reft of the world 
4c will no lefs admire at you, for imagining that, by fo flight an 
& admiration you could at once fet afide all the propofitions in that 
« moft excellent book [the Principia of Newton] wherein it is 
made appear by ſtrictly mathematical demonſtrations, drawn from 
the Laws of motion, now agreed on by Mathematicians, and 
4 eftablifhed by experiments, and from the Phanomena of the hea- 
“ venly bodies; that the preſent operations of nature, depending 
upon gravitation, cannot poſſibly be mechanical effects of matter 
s in conflant motion perpetually firiking one part againſt anotler.— 
« Upon the whole, all that you have advanced about gravitation is 
„ fuch marvellous reaſoning, to be made ufe of in the prefent age, 
** after fo many great difcoveries, founded upon experience, and 
“ even mathematical demonftration ; that though I have no caufe 
* at all to be difpleafed with you for arguing in fuch a manner; yet, 
s believe, your readers cannot but think you might very well have 
& forborn going out of your way, to give fo very difadvantageous a 
“ reprefentation of your own Philofophy *.” 

2. In one place, his Lordſhip tells us, that the right of the Iſiae- 
lites to the Land of Canaan was founded on the propnecy of Noab: in 
another, that it was founded on the promise to Abrabam. Second 
thoughts are beft. He ſeems to come a little nearer the truth here. 
For though a Promife may intitle to a poſſeſſion, f do not fee how a 
Propbefy can do more than foretell one: Unlefs his Lordſhip has 
fome ethical engine of a new invention, to extend the grounds of 
Obligation, unknown to Grotius, SELDEN, and CUMBERLAND ;. 
yet they travelled for it; and, if we may believe his Lordſhip's 
account of their famous Yourncy to Paris, {pared for no room in 
laying foundations. But, in this affair of the promise, his Lord- 
thip infinuates an untruth; which is a great deal meaner than to 
tell one: For he reprefents the favour as capricious, arbitrary, and. 
without any reafon aſſigned. 


* Clarke's third defence of the immateriality and natural immortality of the Soul, 
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5. The Jews (fays his Lordfhip) as often as they made God 
s defcend from Heaven, and as much as they made him refide on 
«earth, were fur from cloathing bim with corporeity, and imputing 
** corporeal vices to him *.” Yet two or three pages forward, fo. 
prevalent is his luft of abufe, that he exprefsly fays, they pip chath 
bim with conroreity. Thefe are his words: The Jewith Scrip- 
*¢ tures afcribe to God not only corporeal appearance, but corporeal 
*6 action, and all the inſtruments af it; eyes to fee, ears to hear, 
% mouth and tongue to articulate, hands to handle, and feet to 
% walk T.“ You will fay, perhaps, that his Lordfhip meant, the 
Scriptures indeed afcribed all this to God; but in a figurative, not 
in a literal, fenfe. I would have faid fo too, but that his Lordſhip 
goes on rating the Divines for underftanding this fcripture-repre- 
{entation in a figurative fenfe. Which, too, he ſhews does not 
mend the matter; for this figurative fenfe, it feems, was ftolen 
from Epicurus. Now we know that Epicurus certainly believed 
the Gods to be conporeat, if he believed any, though made of 
fomewhat a finer ſtuff than mere mortal bodies. Divines” (fays 
his Lordfhip) “ tell us indeed, that we are not to underftand all this 
*¢ according to the literal fignification, &c. But this fimfy theological 
« veil thrown over the literal fignification is flolen from the ward- . 
* robe of Epicurus J. His Lordthip’s wardrobe feems to be as rich 
as Epicurus’s, in vEILs: a little after, we have a very curious one, 
a thin and trite vert of analogy: and he is ready to lend them 
to Divines, as Lucullus did his Cloaks to the Players, by the 
dozen. 

But whenever his Lordthip {peaks of Curisrianity, a kind of 
fatality attends him; and then his contradictions have neither ftop 
nor meafure. 

4. Speaking of the 4% Supper, he ſays, The perfon by whom 
eit was inftituted is repreſented fometimes under under images, 
4s chat render it impoffible to frame any, of the EFFICACY, or even 
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4 of the INSTITUTION of this Sacrament. Chrift is a wine, he 
s is a rock, nay he is a coat, according to St. Paul,” &c. And 
yet no further off than four pages, he fays, ‘* There is no one 
< [figurative expreflion] perhaps in the whole Gofpel, lefs liable to 
„any equivocal fenfe than that which Chrift employed when he 
« faid, This is my body, and This is my blood, in the very act of giv- 
„ing bread and wine to his Difciples, who were at ſupper with 
shim, juft before his death, for a remembrance of which, this ce- 
“ remony of a ſupper was then inftituted by him. The figure 
$ was eafy, the application natural, and they could not underſtand 
s the expreffion literally +.” - 

His Lordſhip, as you may well think, has often different pur- 
pofes to ferve by his contradictions. Here his purpofe is one and 
the fame; to difcredit a Gofpel-Inftitution : which is equally done 
by fhewing it to be myfterious, obfcure, and incomprehenfible, 
where it pretends to clearnefs and precifion; and low, trite, and 
mean, where it pretends to fomething auguft, peculiar, and in 
the higheft degree efficacious. All the fault in this cafe, except 
his Lordſhip's moft profound ignorance of the nature of the 
Rite {, is his bringing thefe two curious obfervations ſo near to one 
another, 

5. * Chriftianity [fays his Lordfhip] as the Saviour publiſhed 
*¢ it, was full and ſufficient to all the purpofes of it. Its fimplicity 
„and plainneſs fhewed that it was defigned to be the religion of 
“ mankind, and manifefted likewife the divinity of its original §.” 
This is very gracious, Yet the Scene changes with his Lordthip’s 
humour: and the fimplicity and plainnefs now become dark, ambi- 
guous and incomprebenfible. That there are many ambiguous ex- 
«s preſſions, many dark fayings, in the Gofpel; MANY DOCTRINES, 
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e which reafon could never have taught, nor is able to comprehend, 
% now they are taughr, cannot be denied +.” 

But let him recover his temper, and Chriftianity brightens up 
with it. The fyftem of Religion (fays he) which Chrift pub- 
„ lithed, and his Evangelifts recorded, is a compleat fyftem to all 
* the purpofes of true Religion, natural and revealed. It contains 
“all the duties of the former, it enforces them by afferting the 
** divine Miffion of the Publither, who proved his affertion at the 
** fame time by his miracles +.” But it is only reftored to be as 
ſuddenly depoſed. Its birth is fo far from being divine, that he in- 
finuates it to be fpurious, and neither better nor worſe than a kind 
of Baftard-Platonifm. It is aſtoniſhing to obferve the ſtrange 
conformity between PLATONISM and GENUINE CHRISTIANITY 
** itfelf, fuch as it is taught in the original Goſpel. We need not 
*¢ ftand to compare them here: Particular inftances of conformity 
* will occur often enough. In general, the Platonic and Chriſtian 
„ Syftems have a very near refemblance, QUALIS DECET ESSE so- 
„ RoRUM T. He then goes on to thew, that the common Parent 
of both was not REASON but ENTHUSIASM. 

Enthufiafm, you will fay, is now fairly brought to bed of twins, 
Pratonism and Curistianity. No fuch matter. Genuine Chrif- 
tianity was taught of God §.—* As it ſtands in the Gofpel, it con- 
** tains a compleat ſyſtem of Religion: it is in truth the ſyſtem of na- 
* tural Religion ||.” Well then, we thall hear no more of this fferly 
refemblance to Platonifm. Perhaps not. But you ſhall hear, and that 
foon too, of as good a thing. This Chriftianity is at laft found to be 
derived from Jupaism, that very Jupaism, which he had told us, 
was itſelf raifed on THEFT and MURDER—“ On the Religion of 
the Jews, and on the Authority of their Scriptures, Chriſtianity 
s was fouuded . Again, They who prefer the example and 
* doctrine of Curist to thofe of Paur, will find reafon to think 
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* that the Meffiah intended rather to reform and to graft upon Ju- 
6 daifm, than to aboliſh it*.” And again; He accufes PauL for 
preaching a new Gofpel, called by the Apoſtle, my Gepe: And this 
new, or peculiar Gofpel, his Lordthip tells us, was the Myftery of 
God's purpofe to TAKE IN THE GENTILES, fo INCONSISTENT 2/3 
the declarations and practice of Jesus +. Vet for all this, had Chrift’s 
Gofpel been propagated with the fame fimplicity with which it 
was originally taught by Curist, it would (he tells us) have 
been to the unfpeakable benefit of Maxxınn f$.” 

Let us pow fum up his Lordfhip’s Inftructions to his Difciples, 
concerning the GosrRL or Jesus. It is fimple, clear, and of 
«s divine original:“ But it is, at the fame time, dark, ambiguous, 
s incomprehenfible ; and like its Sifter Platonifm, the Iſſue of 
5 Enthufiafm.”—As Jefus publiſhed it, the Gofpel is a compleat 
Syflem of Natural Religion, and tends to the unfpeakable benefit of 
mankind: But as Jefus publithed it, the Gofpel was only a reform 
of that Impoſture Fuduifm, on which it was founded, and was in- 
tended by Jefus to be confined to the ‘fewifh People; it being PauL, 
who, in direct contradiction to the declarations and the practices 
of Jefus, turned it into a compleat Syftem of Natural Religion, 
and made it tend to the un/peakable bencfit of mankind, by extend- 
ing it to the Gentiles.” And thus he goes on contradicting his own 
aſlertions, as faft as he advances them, from one end of his Essays 
to the other. 

The fame ſelf. contradictions, which confute his calumnies againſt 
Chriſtianity itſelf, ftill follow him when he comes to ſpeak of the 
PROPAGATORS of Chriſtianity. 

6. He [fays this noble Lord] who compares the Epiftles of 
James, of Perger, and Jony, fuch as we have them, with thofe 
& of Pau, and all thefe with the docttines of the Gosper, will 
** be perhaps of my opinion; at leaſt he will have no ground to fay 
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* of the THREE First, that they were authors of new GosrELs, 
4% as he will have grounds to fay of the laft, and as the laft does 
“ in effect fay of himſelf“.“ What was this new Gofpel? It was, 
as we have feen juft before, she Myflery of God's purpofe to take in 
the Gentiles. Janes, PETER, and Joun, therefore, according to 
his Lordthip, taught not this Myftery; fo inconfiftent, as he fays, 
with the declarations and practice of Jefus. Vet foon after he 
confefies, that James, PETER, and Jonn, did teach this Myftery, 
and forfook Curist’s for PauL’s New GospeL. For, fpeaking of 
the Council of Jerufalem, he fays, The ArosrLES had given no di- 
rectians to inff that the GENTILES /bould or fhould not fubmit to cir- 
cumcifion, and to the yoaks of the Law +: Which neceflarily implies 
a conceffion that THEY too were Authors of this new Gofpel, the 
Myftery of God's purpofe to take in the Gentiles. The taking in the 
Gentiles, we fee, he ſuppoſes a thing agreed on by all the Apoftles : 
and that, what was yet undone, was the fettling the preciſe terms 
of their admiſſion. 

Our Unbelievers look fo monftroufly afquint upon Religion, that 
prejudice with oppoſite rays is always difturbing and confounding 
its own malignant aims. Yet, in general, it requires pains to fix 
the contradictions which ſpring out of thefe fugitive croſs lights. 
Commend me therefore to his Lordfhip, who brings his contradice 
tions to a point: and requires nothing of you but eye-fight to fee 
them in their full glare. 

His pro and con then being fo near neighbours, we fhall not be 
furprized to find them at laft incorporated, as it were, into one 
another! as in the following inſtances. 

7. I much pousr [fays his Lordſhip] whether the Evance- 
1 Lists would underftand the Epiftles of St. PAUL, THOUGH ONE 
+t OF THEM WAS HIS SCRIBE f. It was faid of ſomebody, that he 
t believed againſt bope: a matter of much mirth to our frf philo- 
fophy-Men. But what is that, to his Lordſhip's greater ftrength 
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of mind, who can doubt againfl certainty ! Paul. and Lux E agreed 
to preach the Goſpel together: and not only fo, but that Luke's 
pen ſhould be employed to convey theit common fentiments and 
adventures to Pofterity. And yet he queftions whether Luke un- 
derftood Paux's Epistt.es. Somebody, I fuppofe, when he had 
pened this doubt, might tell him, that one of thefe Evangelifts 
was Paul's Companion, his Amanuenſis and Hiftorian. But the 
obfervation was too good to be thrown away; he therefore adds, 
with infinite dexterity and addrets——though one of them was bis 
Scribe. 

8. Again, Speaking of the MoRAL ATTRIBUTES, he obferves, 
„We make God fo much a copy of man, that we defign the 
% worft, as well as the beft of our own features, if I may fo fay, in 
„ our reprefentations of him: and, as common as it is, no unpre- 
+ judiced thinking man can hear, without aftonifhment, our per- 
«s fections and our imperfections imputed to the divine Being in the 
* fame breath, and by the fame men; with this difference at moft, 
4 that the former are imputed directly, and the latter fometimes 
„under the THIN AND TRITE VEIL OF ANALOGY. In a Being 
s% thus conftituted, they may well imagine that the moral vir- 
* tues are the fame as they are in our ideas: and Theology may 
‘‘eafily deduce, from his attributes, the characters Theology has 
„given them “.“ 

We cannot, fays his Lordſhip, without aftonifbment, fee our perfec- 
tions and our imperfections imputed to the divine Being. His aftonith- 
ment is all a flam. His very words prove that he well knew im- 
perfeétions are not imputed. For when he thus boldly affirms, they 
are, he was fo twitched in cenſcience, that he was forced to add, 
under the thin and trite veil of analogy: That is, not imputed. For 
when Scripture ſpeaks of the out-fretched arm of God, and bis all- 
Seeing cye, does it impute arms and eyes to God, in the fenfe it im- 
putes jaſtice and goodne/s to him? Yes, fays he —under the thin 
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and trite veil of analogy: i. e. Not in the fame fenfe. As if we 
fhould fay, His Lordſhip arrinms under the 2 and trite veil of a 
DENIAL. 

This, Sir, is a very fcanty ſpecimen of his Lordſhip's Contra- 
DicTions. Vet no man appears to be more ſenſible of the difgrace 
which contradictions bring upon a Writer. For, fpeaking of the 
whole Col. L ROE or AposTues, he fays, Thefe inconfifent Writers 
talk often a different language on the fame ſuljett; and CONTRADICT 
in one place what they have faid in another &. 


IV. His Lordſhip's profound LEARNING comes next to be con- 
fidered. 

1. The firft inftance I thall give is fetched from the very pene- 

` tralia of the fir? Philofophy. ss Human knowledge is fo entirely 
*¢ and folely derived from actual Bene, that, without actual Being, 
** we fhould not have EVEN one of thoſe fimple ideas, whereof all 
*¢ the complex and abftra& notions that TURN OUR HEADS are 
„ compofed +.” 

Here, his Lordthip cried tigsxa, and ſhould have facrificed a Bull 
for his difcovery : which informs us of no lefs a truth than this, 
that / Men bad bad no Being they would bave had no fenfation: in 
other words, that qualities cannot exift without a /udfance: For if, 
by aéual Being he did not take in the Thinker's own, the obferva- 
tion is falfe: a rational Being, though exifting fingly, will have yet 
the idea of his own exiftence. But the obfervation is every way 
extraordinary. He ſuppoſes our fimple ideas to be real; he ſuppoſes 
our complex and abfrad notions to be compounded of the fimple 
ideas; and yet he ſuppoſes that the compofition has TURNED OUR 
HEADS. Till now, I underftood it was fantafic, and not real know- 
ledge, which /urned men's beads. But I forget; His Lordthip found 
the whole World in a frenzy; and then indeed it is hardly worth 
while to enquire what fet them a-going. 
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2. The Pacans {fays his Lordſhip] do not appear to have iu- 
t terpolated the antient Doéfors of Paganifm; nor is there any 
s pretence to fay that THEY have impofed any ſpurious books on the 
s+ world, under the name of thofe Dodors *.” 

Orpuevs‘and Mercurius Trismscistus were certainly Pagan 
Doétors, if ever there were any: And did his Lordthip never hear, 
that the Books, Hymns, and Poems, under their names, which are 
come down to us froin times preceding Chriftianity, were Pagan 
forgeries? I will not infit upon the sısyLLINE oRACIEs, which 
Cicero aſſues us had been interpolated (for the Pagans interpolated. 
their very forgeries), becaufe I do not know to what conditions 
his Lordthip confines the Doétorate in the Pagan World, or whe- 
ther he admits the fair Sex to the honour of the Hood. However, 
let us not think him fo unlearned as not to have heard of thefe for- 
geries. He had both heard of them, and confidered them well: 
And as he is always for putting the faddle on the right horfe (as 
where he loads Divines with atheifm) he charges all thefe iniqui- 
ties on the CHRISTIANS. It was, fays he, to promote the Opi- 
„ nion, that all the Myfteries of their [the Chriſtian's] Religion, 
had been revealed by the writings of Pagan Pbilofophers many 
„ centuries before Chrift, that fo many books were forged under 
s the names of Mercurius Trifinegiftus, of Hyſtaſpes, of the SıBY Ls, 
and perhaps of others.” We are got a good way towards Docto- 
rating thefe old Women: They are become Philofopbers, we fee.. 
But whether the Chriftians were the only forgers of Sibylliue Oracles 
muft be left to be decided between Tully and his Lordſhip. The 
truth is, and who, that underftands Antiquity, ever doubted of it! 
that fome paganized Chriftians learnt this trade of forging Books, 
under antient names, from thofe whofe Superftition they had left, 
but not that Spirit of impofture which fupported it. 

3- The [Greek] Hiftorians, fays his Lordſhip, obferving how 
6 fond their countrymen were of thofe who writ Fables, turned 
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* Fliftory into Romance; and ſtudied to make their relations mar- 
s velious and agrecable, with little regard to truth, in which they 
were encouraged, AFTER ALEXANDER'’S EXPEDITION INTO 
% Asta, by the pirricurrv of diſproving any thing they faid of 
“ countries fo remote“. A vulgar man, and one of thofe his 
Lordſhip calls, Pedants, would have faid—BEFoRE ALEXANDER’S 
EXPEDITION : becaufe the dificulty in a great meaſure ceafed AFTER 
that Conqueror had opened, and his Succeſſors had kept open, a 
communication with thofe remote countries. 

4. He calls Ariftotle’s Logic, the rules of a Dialeétic that 
‘¢ feemed to prove, and DID PROVE indifferently either in favor of 
truth or error 1.“ Exaggeration is his Lordfhip’s favorite figure 
of fpeech: but here it ſeems carried a little too far; for, not con- 
tent with faying that Ariſtotle's rules of fyllogizing (for that is what 
he means by the rules of a dialeétic) feemed to prove, he will needs 
add, and pip Prove. Which fhews fuch a knowledge of Syllo- 
giſm, as needed not the following words to fet it off. It muft 
« not (fays he) be imagined, that he who reaſous, or feems, ra- 
« ther, to reafon cloſely and conſequentially, has therefore truth 
« always on his fide . I defire to know who ever thought he 
had, who did not miftake, as his Lordthip here ſeems to do, the 
art of ranging arguments, for the Art of finding them? Nobody, 
“ his Mafer Locke would tell him, can hinder, but that Syr- 
% pocismM, which was intended for the fervice of truth, will fome- 
times be made ufe of againft it. But it is NEVERTHELESS on 
„ TRUTH’S SIDE, AND ALWAYS TURNS UPON THE ADVERSARIES 
* or Ir §.” 

5. Speaking of Angels, his Lordſhip thinks fit to hazard this Ob- 
ſervation: There is another caufe of this PNEUMATICAL MAD- 
4: ness [the belief of fuch Beings] the fondneſs of making man pafs 
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16 for one of thofe Beings that participated of the divine Nature. 
4 This had long poſſeſſed the heathen Theiſts; and IT possessED 
4 THE CHRISTIANS WITH MORE ADVANTAGE “.“ 

This feems a demonftration that his Lordfhip either never read, 
or at leaſt never underftood, an antient Apologift. The truth is, 
there was not one extravagance in all Paganifm, which afforded ſo 
much advantage to the primitive Chriftians, as this fond opinion 
of the antient Philofophers, that the human Soul was purt or portion 
of the divine nature; nor was there any, which they were more 
folicitous, and for a very important reafon +, to expofe: They la- 
boured, indeed, with fo much warmth, and fometimes with fo 
little difcretion, that it hath given a handle for fome learned mo- 
derns to pretend, that all the anticnt Fathers believed the natural 
mortality of the Soul 1. Well, but if the Chriftians were not fo/- 
Sled with this fondnefs, his Lordthip will thew you, at leat, they 
might have been poſſeſſed with it, and to more advantage too. But 
this part of his Lordfhip’s philofophic Character, his Argumentation, 
I am not yet come to. However, as we are now upon the borders 
of it, you may not think it amifs to have it uſhered in with this 
curious reafon, which is to fhew, that the impious notion of the 
human Soul’s participating of the divine nature, peſſeſſed, or at leaſt 
might bave pofefed, the Chriftians with more advantage, than it 
did the heathen Theiſts. Now, what do you think itis? You 
will hardly guefs, It is, becaufe Corifians are wont to assume that 
man is compounded of body and soul §. 

Well, it muft needs be allowed, that till we afume, man has a 
Soul, we can never be pofefed with an opinion that his Soul par- 
ticipates of the divine Nature. So much then is admitted, that 
fince Chriftians hold, man is compofed of foul and body, they may be 
peſſeſſed with advantage. But how it ſhould be with more advan- 
tage, than the Heathens, I cannot comprchend. Did not the Hea- 
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thens as well as Chriſtians hold that man was compoſed of ſoul 
and body? We need not, I think, any other proof than this notion. 
of participation, imputed to them: For they could not, fure, be fo 
abfurd to hold that nothing might participate of ſomething. Ilowever, 
of this I will not be over-pofitive, fince his Lordthip tells us, they 
all laboured under an incurable PREUMATICAL MADNESS, 


V. Such an efcape of his Lordſhip's Logic muft needs awaken 
us to expect great things from this laft capital accompliſhment of 
the Philofopher, his ART OF REASONING: to which we are now 
arrived. 

1. He will prove againſt Locke, that the notion of Spirit involves 
more difficulty or obſcurity in it than the notion of body. Nay, he fays 
be will MAKE LOCKE PROVE THIS AGAINST HIMSELF, that we 
bave more and clearer primary ideas belonging to body than we bave of 
thofe belonging to immaterial ſpirit. And thus he argues: Primary 
« ideas are the ideas of fuch qualities as exiſt always in the ſub · 
‘e ftance to which they belong, whether they are perceived or no. 
„They are therefore eſſential to it, and productive, by their ope- 
*¢ rations, of thofe ſecondary qualities which may be faid only to 
« exift in our perceptions of them. Of the firft fort are folidity 
“ and extenfion, to mention no others, the primary qualities, and 
* in our ideas the eflence of Matter, of which we can frame no 
s conception exclufively of them. THESE NOTIONS I HAVE TAKEN 
“ rrom Mr. LocxE, and they lead me to afk what the primary 
«s ideas are of fpirit or immaterial fubftance ? The Primary idea, 
4 or the effence of it, is THOUGHT ; as body is the extended, this 
is the thinking ſubſtance, says Des Cartes. THoucur then, 
4% ACTUAL THOUGHT, is the eſſence of the foul or ſpirit, and, by 
& confequence, fo infeparable from it, that we cannot conceive the 
Soul or Spirit to exift ſeparately from, or exclufively of, thought. 
*¢ But this 1 know to be untrue: and I may well own, fince Locke 
“ has owned the fame, that I have one of thofè dull Souls that does not 
* perceive itfelf always to contemplate ideas .“ 

* Vol, iii. p. 510, 511. 
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You will naturally ſuſpect him of foul play, when you find him 
employing the language of one Philofopher, to confute the fenti- 
ment of another. He is confuting Locxx's aflertion concerning the 
equal evidence of the primary qualities of Body and Spirit; and he 
takes Des CAxrEs's DEFINITION uf the primary qualities of Spirit, 
to make good his point. In plain truth, he puts the change upon 
us: he ufes thought, or actual thinking, for the faculty of th.nkiag. 
It is this laft, which is ęſſentia! to the foul, and infeparable from 
it: It is this laſt, which being a power, is fitly predicated of an 
Asent; as extenfion, which is a property, is fitly predicated of a Pa- 
tient. It is this laß, which Locke underſtood to be the primary 
idea of a ſpirit or immaterial fubfance, when he faid that the notion 
of Spirit involves no more dificulty nor obfcurity in it than that of body: 
And it is this laft, of which it may be truly faid, that we cannot 
conceive the foul or fpirit to exif feparately from, or exclufively of it. 

2. His Lordthip owns, that é is above humanity to comprehend that 
virtue, whatever it be, whereby one Being acts upon another, and 
becomes a cauſe. Whatever knowledge (fays he) we acquire of 
“t apparent cauſes, we can acquire none of real cafuality : by which, 
« I mean, that force, that power, that virtue, whatever it be, by 
„ which one Being acts on another, and becomes a caufe. We 
4 may call this by different names, according to the different effects 
* of it; but to know it in its firft principles, to know the nature 
of it, would be to know as God bimfelf knows, and therefore this 
s will be always unknown to us incaufes that feem to be mof under 
«s our infpection, as well as in thofe that are the moft remote from 
66 it . * 

Would you believe, now, that it was but juſt before, in this 
very Effay, that for want of this knowledge (which yet to affect 
even in cauſes that feem to be moft under our inſpection, would be to 
affect knowing as God bimſelf knows) he denies the Sour to bea 
ſubſtance diſtinct from body. They (fays he) who hold the hy- 
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4 pothefis of two diſfinct ſubſtances must EXPLAIN in fome tole- 
„ rable manner, which they bave not yet done, the union and MUTUAL 
% ACTION ON ONE ANOTHER, of unextended and extended Beings, 
** or elfe deny the abfolute exiftence of any thing extrinfical to the 
mind.“ That is, thofe who hold the hypothefis of two dif- 
tinct Subftances muft either do that which he holds no Being but 
the Omnifcient can do; or they muft run mad; or (which I think 
is ſomething worfe) they muft give themſelves up to his Lordthip’s. 
direclion. 

He employs’ the fame arms to combat InspiRATION ; and with 
the fame advantage. The Notion of Jaſpiration is idle and vifionary, 
becaufe He has no more conception of this fuppofed action of the 
ts divine, on the buman mind, than he has of the infpiration by 
„ which the Holy Ghoft proceeds from the Father and Son, ac- 
4 cording to the decifion of the council of Florence.” That is, he 
rejects Inſpiration becauſe he does not comprehend that virtue dy 
which one Being acfs upon another, and becomes a Cauſe; although he 
owns none but God can comprehend it. 

But his argument againſt the exifence of the SovL, and the reality 
of INsPIRATION, is doubly faulty. For, as it is the height of 
extravagance to reject a revealed truth, becaufe the propofition in 
which it is contained is unaccompanied with that explanation of 
the cauſe, of which our faculties are INCAPABLE ; fo is it no {mall 
degree of unreafonablenefs and folly to reject fuch truth, becaufe the 
propofition in which it is contained is unaccompanied with that ex- 
planation of which our faculties are CAPABLE. 

3. His Lordſhip endeavours to ſhew, that a future State was not 
the Sanction of the Law er Religion of Nature. And thus he fets 
about it. Sanctions muft be contained in the Law to which they 
* belong; they muft be a part of it. In their promulgation, they 
“ muft precede, as the Law does, neceſſarily, all acts of obedience, 
10 or difobedience to it—they muft be as public--Thefe conditions 
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„ are effential, there can be no fanétion without them. And 
* therefore the rewards of a future State, which have not thefe con- 
*¢ ditions, are no ſanctions of the natural Law. Reaſon and expe- 
* rience, that taught men this Law, ſhewed them the fanétions 
“of it. But neither of them pointed out the. Have we any 
** grounds to believe, that they were known to the antediluvian 
“ World? Do they ftand at the head or tail of the seven PRECEPTS 
& GIVEN TO THE Sons or Noan? Were they fo much as men- 
& tioned by Moses * ?” 

Can you forbear laughing? Had he found a future flate in the 
Jeven precepts of Noah, or in the books of Mofes, be aſſured he would 
have employed this lucky circumftance to prove, that a future flate 
was not the Sanction of the Law of Nature, but of a pofitive Law, 
or of a pretended Revelation, only. For in the beginning of this 
very fection, he has attempted to prove it was the fanétion of pofi- 
tive Law, from its being found in the Gosper. God (fays he) 
has given a Law, the Law of Nature and Reaſon, to all his hu- 
man Creatures: the SANCTIONS of it are a NATURAL TENDENCY. 
„of virtue to the happinefs, and vice to the mifery, of mankind— 
“ They are imperfect— Fo fupply the imperfection [Revelation pre- 
& tends that] there muft be neceſſarily fome FURTHER SANCTIONS 
of this Law, and thefe are the rewards and punifhments reſerved 
“toa FUTURE STATE. Here is ample room for reflexions 4. 
In truth there is: but as they would make fo little for the credit of 
his Lordſhip's /earning, his followers will not be offended with me 
for not purfuing them. 

4. He tells us, that the worfbip of the one true. God was not the 
Arſt Religious Worfoip.—The Biste fays it was. No matter for 
that. The Biss is a farrago of inconſiſtencies 1. Methufalem 
4c faw both Adam and Noah, to both of whom God revealed him- 
4c ſelf in his Unity. Shem, the Son of Noaö, lived even to the 
days of Abraham. Need I ſtay to thew How IMPOSSIBLE it is for 
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«any man IN HIS SENSRS to believe that a tradition derived from 
“ God himſelf, through fo few generations, was loft amongſt the 
“ preateft part of mankind; or that Polytheifm and Idolatry were 
«“ eftablifhed on the ruins of it in the days of Serug, before thofe 
of Abrakam, and fo foon after the Deluge? I fhould think it 
4 IMPOSSIBLE even for the Jews themfelves to fwallow fo many 
4 fables and fo many anachronifms. Since the unity of God was 
“ not univerfally taught in thofe early days, it was not fo revealed, 
nor preferved in the manner aflumed*.” This account, there- 
fore, he tells us, is INCONSISTENT with itfelf +. Now the utmoft 
that Prejudice in its ſenſes can make of it is an IMPROBABILITY : 
and this imprebability, his Lordthip himfelf, but two pages after- 
wards, is fo good to remove. He delivers it asa general Truth, that 
* the Vulgar EAsiLy embrace Polytheifm and Idolatry, even AFTER 
s the true doctrine of the divine unity has been taught and re- 
„ ceived ; as we may learn from the example of the J/raelites : and 
4“ fuperftitions GROW APACE, AND SPREAD WIDE, where Chrifii- 
« anity has been eſtabliſned and is DAILY TAUGHT, as we may 
s learn from the example of the Roman Churches $.” 

Now, Sir, I argue thus, If amongft the J/raelites, Idolatry and 
Superftition fo cafily, fo frequently, and fo inftantaneoufly ſucceeded, 
to the worfhip of the true God, and needed fuch fevere punith- 
ments to bring men back again to reafon, in a place where many 
extraordinary helps were provided to keep them in their duty; and 
if, amongſt Chriflians, Idolatry and Superftition grow apace and 
Spread wide where the true doctrine of the unity is daily taught ; how 
can we wonder that, in the few generations from Adam to Serug, 
Polytheiſm and Idolatry thould efab/ifb themfelves on the ruins of the 
Unity ; as this happened in an Age, where we hear of no other 
provifion for the Truth than the long lives of ‘the Patriarchs; and 
Matbufolem's ſceing both Adam and Noab ? If You deny this to have 
been the cafe of Fews and Cbrifiians, his Lordthip tells you, You are 
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out of your ſenſes: If you own this to have been the cafe of the Ante- 
diluvians, You are out of your fenfes ſtill. What is to be donc? 
There is but one way; which is, ſubſeribing to his Lordthip’s un- 
erring Wifdom. 

But I have fomething more to fay of this pretended 1nconsis- 
TENCY.—Can any man in his fenfes believe that a Tradition, derived 
Jrom God bimfelf, foould be lift in fo few generations, and fo foon after 
the Deluge ?”—How few, and how foon, I befeech your Lordthip ? 
I am not captious: I have a fpecial reafon for afking. The Chro- 
nology of this period is not uniform or conftant ; there is a wide dif- 
ference in the feveral Bible- accounts: fo that I fufpe& foul play as 
well as inaccuracy, in your thus putting us off with the vague rec- 
koning of, fo few, and, ſo foon. 

To be plain, though the Hesrew Copy make it no more than. 
three hundred years from the Deluge to Abraham; yet the Septua- 
GINT, and Josgrnus, reckon about a thoufand: time more than 
fufficient to fink the greateſ part of Mankind into Idolatry and Poly- 
theifin, fo early as the days of Serug. And here lies the difficulty: 
the beft Chronologers agree in preferring the Septuagint and Fofe- 
phus, to the Hebrew Copy—But 1 forget myſelf: His Lordſhip has 
‘¢ a thorough contempt for the whole bufinefs of the Learned lives 
of SCALIGER, Boch ART, Peravius, UsHer, and Marsuam *:” 
to whom (he fays) the whole tribe of febolars bow with reverence, 
and confequently he muft have the fame contempt for Curono- 
Looy; which, indeed, he has fhewn on more occafions than one; 
but never to fo much advantage, as where he feems to have fup- 
poſed that Livy and Tacitus flouriſhed before Virett +. 

But this by the way only. My bufinefs with his Lordſhip at’ 
prefent lies in another quarter. For, having, in his attempt to 
fhew that the worſhip of the one true God was not the firft religious 
worſhip, thrown the Bisze out of the account, he goes on in this 
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manner: If the inconfjlency of this account makes us reject it, we 
« ſhall find lefs reafon to believe, on the Authority of prophane tra- 
* ditions, that the UNITY oF GoD WAS THE PRIMITIVE FAITH of 
% mankind. Revelations to the Father and to the Reftorer of the 
„ whole human race might have eftablithed this Faith univerfally : 
but without Revelation it could not be that of any one people, till 
e obfervation and meditation—till a full and vigorous exerciſe of 
*¢ Reafon made it fuch *.” The reaſoning is truly admirable. The 
ſuppoſed Fact, as we find it in ANTIQUITY, ftands thus. The Bisre 
tells us, that the worſhip of the true God was the firft religious 
worfhip: GENERAL TRADITION fays the fame. Between thefe 
two Teftimonies there is a natural and ſtrong connection; the Tra- 
dition appearing to rife out of the truth of the Written word; for, 
as his Lordthip well obferves, nothing but a Revelation could eftablifb 
this Faith univerfally, not even among fi one people, till obſer vation and 
meditation bad made it familiar to them. Here you have the Fa& 
proved in the ſtrongeſt manner a Fact can be proved; by the con- 
currence of two Witneſſes, coming from different quarters, and 
ſtrangers to each other's evidence; which yet not only agree, but 
mutually ſupport one another. What would you more? Hold a 
little, fays his Lordſhip. This boaſted connection is not real, but 
imaginary : facred Hiffory eoncerning a Revelation is not to be be- 
lieved, becauſe inconfiflent : prophane Tradition is not to be believed, 
becaufe without Revelation the unity of God could not be the firft 
faith of any one people. Thus ſtands his Lordſhip's reafoning, or 
thus, at leaft, it would ftand, had he urged it to the beft advan- 
tage. And to this, I reply, firft, that his Lordthip, in calling the 
Bible account iaconfftent, is guilty of an abuſe of words: that, all 
which his own premiffes infer is only an improbability; and this 
improbability likewiſe, he himfelf fairly contradicts and confutes. 
Secondly, He infers inconfequentially in fuppofing that from the 
inconfiftency of a certain relation concerning revelation, there never 
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was any revelation at all. But though this be no proof that reve- 
lation WAs NoT, yet an univerfal Tradition that the primitive faith 
was the doctrine of the unity (which dodtrine, in his Lordthip’s 
reckoning, could come in no other way than by Revelation) may be 
a very good proof that 11 was. But I go farther, and, in defence 
of the Bible · account, obſerve, That, if what he fays be true, that 
ocz ſer vation and meditation, and a full and vigorous exercife of reafon, 
are neceſſary for the gaining the knowledge of the unity in a 
natural way, and that thefe qualities are long a coming, then it is 
highly probable, that the want of this obfervation and meditation, 
when the unity was revealed to the firt Man, might have been the 
occafion of the ſpeedy lofs of it. He exprefily tells us, that this 
Truth has been ſubject to as fudden revolutions, in the times of 
Judaiſin and Popery, when men were in full poſſeſſion of it, witk 
all their obfervation, meditation, and vigorous exercife of reafon, at 
the height; and twenty other advantages to boot. 

But his Lordthip’s general management of this queftion, of the 
FIRST RELIGIOUS WORSHIP, fhould not be overlooked, though it 
belong properly to another Head. He diſcuſſes the point at large, 
in two feveral Differtations: each of which is fo well qualified, and 
fo fitly accommodated to the orher, that the fecond is a complete 
confutation of the firft. How this came about, is not unworthy 
the Reader's notice. His Lordſhip does things in order. He had 
it firſt of all in his purpofe to difcredit the Mofaic account of the 
Creation: And Moses repreſenting the worfbip of the true God as 
the original Religion, he fet himfelf to prove that Mofes was both 
a fool and a har. Soon after, he had another Prophet to bring 
into contempt, the Prophet Isaran, who informs us, that the Jews 
were the only nation under heaven which had the worſhip of the one 
God. A truth which Eusesrus has taken upon his word *. His Lord- 
thip will thew that neither do they deferve any credit. And then 
he ranſacks all the dark corners, not of Antiquity, but of thoſe 
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Moderns who have rendered Antiquity ftill darker : in which he 
tucceeds fo well, as to perfuade himſelf that the World, many ages 
before the foundation of the Jewith Republic, had the knowledge 
of the one God; nay, that there was no time foearly in which the 
one God was unknown. In a word, he overturns, as we faid, and 
very completely too, every thing he had written on the fame 
fubje&, in the other Diſſertation, againft Moss. But as all 
this is directly levelled at the Author of Zhe Divine Legation, I 
leave that Writer to do his own argument juftice as he hall find 
himſelf able. 

5. In the mean time, I proceed to give you one of his Lordſhip's 
palmary arguments againſt REVELATION. 

Can he be lefs than MAD who boaſts a RevELATION ſuperadded 
t to Reason, to ſupply the defects of it, and who ſuperadds Rga- 
“ son To REVELATION to fupply the defects of this too, at the 
“ fame time? Tits is MADNESS, OR THERE IS NO SUCH THING 
* INCIDENT TO OUR NATURE “.“ 

Now as every man, who believes REVELATION, was in thefe 
circumftances, his Lordfhip (and reaſon good) concluded the map- 
NESS to be univerfal; and none but himſelf in his ſenſes: and 
ftanding thus alone he has thought proper to give us frequent no- 
tice of this extraordinary cafe +, Infanire me aiunt, ultro eum ipfi in- 
ſaniant. But if he will needs reduce us to this fad alternative, I 
fhall make no fcruple to vindicate our common nature, be it never 
fo much at his Lordſhip's expence. For, as to the body of man- 
kind, who “ hold that Revelation was ſuperadded to Reaſon, to 
« fupply the defects of Reaſon; and that Reafon was at the fame 
« time fuperadded to Revelation, to fupply the defects of Revelation; 
I am fo far from ſeeing in them any of thofe unfavourable ſymp- 
toms, his Lordſhip fpeaks of, that I think, whoever had done other- 
wife, had deſerved (at leaſt, on the principles of his Lordſhip's 
rigid juftice) to be fent to Bedlam. Indeed fome, for fo doing, 
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have been actually fent thither. For what, for the moft part, are 
the religious inhabitants of that place, but fuch, who, having fu- 
peradded Revelation to ſupply the defects of Reafon, wouLD NOT 
SUPERADD REAson to ſupply the defects of Revelation; but were 
for making the Laws of the Gofpel the fole rule of all civil as well as 
of all religious meaſures: in other words, fuch as were grown out- 
rageoufly FANATICAL. 

Let us confider how the cafe truly ſtands. The Religionift, his 
Lordſhip fays, boafts, that Revelation was ſuperadded to Reafon, to 
Supply the defects of Reafon. Very well. Reaſon then is the founda- 
tion, and Revelation the Superſtructure. Revelation meddles not with 
the work of Reafon, but fupplies us with new Truths, where 
Reaſon ſtops fhort. And why was this done ?—For the fake of an 
ADEQUATE RULE OF LIFE. Is Reaſon alone this rule? — Tlien 
the ſuperſtructure of Revelation was not wanted. Is Revelation 
alone the rule ?—Then Reafon was built upon to no purpoſe. The 
ADEQUATE RULE therefore is compofed of BotH. But if fo, When 
Revelation has been added to Reaton to, ſupply the wants of Rea- 
fon, muft not Reafon be added to Revelation to fupply the wants 
of Revelation? Muſt not two things, thus related, be mutually 
applied to the aid of one another’s inſufficiencies? Reaſon is the 
Bafe; Revelation is the Upper-building. It is owned, the Upper- 
building is neceſſary to perfect the Bafe: Muſt it not be owned, 
that the Bafe is as neceſſary to dear the Upper · building? 

But, (what is more) it is the Gosper itſelf, and not artificial 
Theology, as his Lordthip pretends, which gives us this direction. 
For the Gofpel being to ferve (as is confeſſed) for a fuperaddition to 
the firft building of Natural Religion, it delivers no complete ſyſtem 
of moral Law (for which it is fo often reproached by his Lordthip), 
becaufe the general parts of that fyftem are to be found in Natural 
Religion. To fupply this defect, if it be one, St. Paul has pointed 
out an expedient ; the ſtudy of natural Religion; trom whence, to- 
gether with the Ga/pe/, fuch a complete ſyſtem may be collected. 

42 2 “ Finally, 
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« Finally, Brethren, whatfoever things are true, wliatſoever things 
“ are honeft, whatfoever things are juft, whatfoever things are pure, 
% whatfoever things are lovely, whatfoever things ars of good re- 
‘¢ port; if there be any virtue, if there be any praife, think on thefe 
things . This then is the Scheme of TRUE CHRISTIANITY. 
It fuperadds Revelation to Reafon, tə fupply the dſecis Fit; and ſuper- 
adds Reafon to Revelation, to fupply the defects of this too at the fame 
time. And can any thing be more rational than fuch a fcheme? 

Indeed, was REVELATION only a RepusLicaTIoNn or THE Re- 
LIGION oF NATURE, his Lordſhip's charge, though extravagantly 
urged, would appear to have fome foundation. For then Revela- 
ton muft be ſuppoſed to be the Religion of Nature, reſtored and 
perfected: and then to recur back to Natural Religion to rectify 
Revelation, after Revelation had been introduced to rectify Natural 
Religion, would have, though none of the masks of madnefs, 
which confifts in arguing confequentially from fai principles, yet 
great ſymptoms of Joly, which confits in arguing like his Lord- 
ſhip, from the true. But he owns Chriftianity to be founded on 
the Principle of REDEMPTION. Indeed he is as variable in this, as 
in moft other points, and as often reprefents it to be a republication 
of the Religion of Nature: When he chufes to employ the gentler 
method of extirpation, the explaining it away, it is then a republi- 
cation: when, the rougher and directer method of expofing it to cone 
tempt, it is then founded in the doéfrine of Redemption. Therefore, 
as We have all along made the beft of his Contradictions, e en let 
Him do the fame; for it feems not fit, he thould be deprived of 
any advantages of his own procuring. 

Let us fet his Lordthip’s argument in another light; and turn 
from his Philofophic to his Legiflative Character; and ſuppoſe him 
to reafon thus, (for change but the terms, and the reafoning will 
hold juft as well in civil as in rheologic matters). Can he be lefs 
“ than mad who boaſts a em of civil Laws fuperadded to the ua. 
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“ tural, to ſupply the defects of it; and who fuperadds the na- 
* sural to the civil, to ſupply the defects of this too, at the fame 
s time?“ Now look, what figure the Politician would make, who 
fhould thus inftru& his Pupils, even fuch does our noble Theolo- 
gian make in di€tating to all Mankind. 

Amongſt the numerous abfurdities in this famous argument, I 

don’t know if it be worth while to take notice of one in the expre/- 
fin; for as it ſeems not to be committed with deſign, it hardly 
deferves the name of a fophifm ; and that is, the repctition of the 
word supzrApDs; for though Revelation may be ſuperadded to 
Reafon, yet Reafon can never be faid to be ſuperadded to Revela- 
tion, how clofely foever it may be joined with it; becaufe the 
two ſyſtems can never become top and bottom in their turns, after 
it has been owned that One is the foundation, and the Other, the 
ſuperſtruciure. 

6. Another of his Lordſhip's general objections to Revelation, is 
as follows: 

s It is not, in any degree, fo agreeable to the notions of infinite 
s wifdom that God ſhould deal out his Revelations BY PARCELS, 
« inſtead of making a ſyſtem of moral Law, when he created moral. 
agents, that might anfwer his wHoLg purpoſe, in all circum- 
* ftances of time, place, and perfons ;- JUST AS HE MADE a phyſical 
“ fyftem of Laws for the other part, the inanimate part of his 
Creation v. 

Now with his Lordſhip's good leave, I am bold to think the 
contrary the more probable; and that too, on thofe very principles. 
of Analogy, which his Lordfhip employs, to prove it lefs fo. He 
argues againſt the likelihood of God's giving the moral Law iN 
PARCELS, becaufe the Phyfcal Law was given at oxce.. This. 
plainly proceeds on a fuppofition that the nature of the two fyftems 
is the fame; and that there is the like conftancy and regularity in: 
the Moral as in the Phyfcal; or the like irregularity in the Pye 
feal as in the Moral; For unleſs there be the fame tendency to: 
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order, or to diforder, in two general ſyſtems, the means of governe 
ing them can hardly be the fame. But in theſe two ſyſtems, obe- 
dience to their reſpective Laws is far unlike: Pafive MATTER 
(the fubje& of the phyfical) obeys, with {mall irregularities, the 
Laws impreſſed upon it by its Creator; but an active MiD (the 
ſubject of the moral} is perpetually deviating from that rule of right 
which the Governor of the world prefcribed for its obfervance. 
The method therefore of governing in the two Syftems muft needs, 
according to all our ideas of wifdom, be very different. And this 
difference, which our fenfes tell us 4as been obferved, is that which 
natural reafon teaches us to conclude, /bould be obſerved; namely, 
to a phyfical ſyſtem (whofe ſubject would conftantly and invariably 
obey) a Law given AT ONCE : and to a moral ſyſtem (whofe ſubject 
inclined it to frequent deviations) a Law given IN PARCELS ; which 
might, from time to time, reform the diforders as they arofe. 

But the folly, in thus embarraffing ourfelves about the fit ordi- 
nance of God's difpenfations, has its fource in a MADNEss that 
his Lordſhip perhaps leaft ſuſpected, and which yet he was moft 
concerned to guard againft ; the madneſs of ſuppoſing, that Eternal 
Wiſdom needed the aid of our contrivance to make things as they . 
fhould be. 

9. ſhall conclude my fpecimen with fome of his Lordthip’s more 
particular objections to the BIBLE. 

Speaking of the civil puniſhment of Idolatry, under the Jewith 
Theocracy, he ſays, God himfelf was the LROISL Aron. The 
„Citizens, therefore, of that commonwealth, who apoſtatized, 
“ were proceeded againſt as traytors and rebels, guilty of no lefs 
than high-treafon. Let it be fo. The objections of injuſl ce and 
* cruelty to thofe Laws will remain in their full force, and be of more 
„weight to prove them HUMAN, than all theſe hypothefes to 
prove them divine. God was Kino, and idolatry was no lefs 
„than high treaſon; no objection therefore can lye againft the 
** Punifhment of it. None certainly, but every objection to the 
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1% MANNER and DEGREE in which this punifhment was to be in- 
c flicted, ſtands good . 

Here his Lordſhip, to make amends, as it were, for his frequent 
denial of the truth, without underſtanding the queſtion, has for once 
ventured to agree to it, upon the fame terms. It had been faid, 
s that as God was Kine of the Jews, idolatry was high treaſon.“ 
To this, his Lordſhip condefcends, But to thew us how well he 
underftood the principle on which it ftands, he affirms that God's 
being their Lectstator made Idolatry high treafon. As if the 
barely giving Laws to a people conferred the maGIsTRACY on the 
Giver : or as if there could be bigh treaſon againſt any but the Ma- 
GISTRATE. But you ſhall fee more of his talent for PILosornic 
Pol. 1rics, if it fall in my way (as perhaps it will) to {peak of 
his abilities in his own trade. It is his reafoning on the ſubject, 
not his general knowledge of the cafe (things rarely to be found to- 
gether in his Lordthip’s Efays) that 1 now propofe to examine. 

You obferve then, he owns Idolatry, in Judea, to be high Trea- 
fon; and the Punifhment of it (which is every where capital) to 
be juft. But the manner and degree of that punifhment he pronoun- 
ces, both umiuſt and cruel. Was this like a philofophic Legiflator ‘— 
When the queftion is of the jufice or injuffice of a public Law, 
every man of common ſenſe, and endowed with the inſtinctive 
knowledge of right and wrong, may pafs a true judgment on it; 
becaufe it ftands on the unalterable nature of things; in buman 
Laws, on the relation between Magiftrate and Subject; in divine 
Laws, on the relation between God and man; and in a Syſtem of 
Laws, like the Mofaic, both on one and the other, in conjunction. 
Now his Lordfhip, in paffing judgment on the cafe upon thefe 
principles, pronounces the Law againft Idolatry to be right and 
equitable. What can be more honourable for this part of the 
Jewith Syftem? It is Lord Bolingbroke who decrees in favour of 
it; and is here aided, which he rarely is, by the plaineft and 
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cleareft principles of common fenfe. Hold, fays his Lordthip; 
take this along with you, Though no objefion can lie againſt the 
PUNISHMENT, yet every objection lies againſi tbe MANNER and DE- 
GREE of it. 

Let us fee then whether this ftands upon the fame plain and 
clear principles with the other. 

To judge truly of the manner and degree of a punifhment, I ap- 
prehend, more is required than to judge of the punifhment itſelf. 
Jt requires an intimate acquaintance with the People to whom this 
Law egainft idolatry was given; a knowledge of their manners, 
tempers, difpofitions, prejudices, and fituation; in a word, of a 
thoufand other circumftances, which none but the Lawgiver him- 
delf could perfectly underſtand; certainly, not this Politician of 
Yefterday. So that, it appears, the juftice or injuftice of the manner 
and degree of a punifhment is not determinable on thofe fimple and 
obvious Principles which thew the juftice or injuftice of the puni/b- 
ment itfelf, but on other confiderations which determine of rigbt 
and wrong from many fhifting circumftances ; from the degree of 
temptation in the Object; from the degree of prejudice in the Sub- 
ject; of propenfity to the Crime; of malignity to the Syſtem; and 
from other various connexions, of which only Thofe who are perfect 
in the knowledge of antient Manners in general, and of the Jewith 
People’s in particular, can form any reafonable ideas. 

This is enough to thew the folly of cavilling at the manner and 
degree of the punifhment of Idolatry, after the punithment itfelf is 
allowed to be juft and right. But this is not all; the very allow- 
ance of the puniſbment implies a preſumption in favour of the man- 
ner and degree. The Punifhment of Idolatry, a punifhment which 
could take place in no fyftem of Government but the Mofaic, is, 
when examined on plain and clear principles, found to be juft: 
admit now, the manner and degree of it to be doubtful for want 
of knowledge fufficient to thew us the secefity, and confequently 
the ice of them. Is it not fair to infer, that the Lawgiver, 

who 
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who fo wifely and equitably obferved the rule of juftice in the pu- 
nifhment itfelf, obferved it likewife in the manner and degree of the 
punithment ? 

This, as to the general meaning, of the manner and degree of a 
Puniſhment. But, if I be not miſtaken, this manner and degree 
here infifted on have a peculiar reference to his Lordſhip's own 
Syftem of divinity and politics. I fuppofe, his · principal obje&tion 
to the manner might arife from the punithment’s being inflicted by 
the civil juftice of the ftate, and not by the immediate hand of God. 
But he fhould have confidered, that the Law all along diftin- 
guifhes between the crimes capable of legal conviction, and fuch as 
were inſerutable to all but Omnifcience. The latter God reſetves · 
for his own Inquifition *: But the crime in queſtion was an overt- 
act of idolatrous worſhip, and therefore came reaſonably and equi- 
tably before the Civil Tribunal. His cavil at the degree comes 
next to be confidered. Its being fimply cAPITAL was not, I be- 
lieve, that for which his Lordſhip imputed injuftice and cruelty to it. 
The being attended with Confiscation, as in the cafe of Naboth, 
was what feems principally to have incurred his difpleafure. But 
in a cafe, where his Lordthip was perfonally prejudiced, he fhould 
have miftrufted his own judgment; he fhould have examined the 
force of thofe arguments, by which a great Lawyer had lately 
evinced, that forfeiture for bigh treafon is perfectly juft and equitable. 

8. The noble Lord, haranguing on the conditions of Hiforical 
Authenticity, delivers this, for one of the chief, That the facts, 
s the principal Facts at leaſt, be confirmed by COLLATERAL TES- 
* timMony. By collateral teftimony (fays he) I mean the tefi- 
4 mony of thofe who had no common intereft of Country, of Re- 
“ ligion, or of Profeſſion, to difguife or falfify the truth +.” 

This condition of biforical Authenticity will be eafily agreed to: 
as well as his definition of colateral teftimony: And the quotations 
of Joseruus and Evusesius, ‘from Egyptians, Phenieians, Chal: 
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deans, and Greeks, will without doubt be urged by the defenders 
of Religion, as sven collateral tcRimony, where the wituefles bad no 
common interę of Country, of Religion, or of Profeffion, to difguife or 
Sulffy the truth—Pardon me, fays his Lordſhip. Josgynus in- 
“ deed attempts to fapport his hiftory [the Bible] by collateral tef- 
“ simonies, thoſe of Egyptians, Phænicians, Chaldeans, and even 
0 Greeks. But thefe teſtimonies, were they never fo full to his 
% purpofe, would CEASE TO BE COLLATERAL tcftimonies, by CoM» 
“t ING THROUGH HIM, who had a common intereft of Country and 
Religion to difguife and to falfify the truth *. 

This -feems a little hard, that, when our advantages of defence 
are, in his Lordſhip's opinion, fo rare, the few we have ſhould be 
Joft the very moment they are gained. Josernus has no fooner 
feized this important mark of biforical authenticity, but it flips 
through his fingers as he is urging it: and, what is ſtill more ex- 
traordinary, HA usk he urges it. The Book of life and the Seat of 
life, it ſeems, have this property in common— 

“ Like following Lire through Creatures you diffe, 
„ You lofe it in the moment you detec.” 


For, as Tully well obferves, all human things are given to change. 
Corpora noftra non novimus. Itaque Medici ipfi, quorum 
« intererat ea noſſe, aparuerunt ut viderentur: nec eo tamen aiunt 
% Emprxict notiora efle illa, quia poffit fieri ut patefacta et detecta, 
% MUTENTUR.” Í 

But to canvas this wonderful reaſoning a little cloſer; Let us 
make a ſuppoſition, or rather, let us lay down a fact, that Arion, 
like his Lordſhip, had infifted on this very condition of biforical au- 
thenticity ; and that Josgrhus, who defended the Bible againſt his 
cavils, took him at his word, and agreed to put the iſſue of the 
debate on that circumftance ; and thereupon produced the teſtimony 
of Egyptians, Phoenicians, Chaldeans, and even Greeks, to ſupport 
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the facred Story. Thus far, his Lordfhip will allow, matters went 
glibly on, and the argument had its proper efficacy. Joskrnus 
quoted from the Works of Pagan writers, tranfmitted to him 
through the hands of Pagan readers; and being engaged with a 
clear-fighted Adverfary, without doubt, quoted fairly. The bifo- 
rical authenticity of the Bisie therefore was eftablithed on the terms 
his Adverfary required. How then comes it to pafs, that an argu- 
ment which was once conclufive, has now loft its force? What 
was truth in that Age muft be allowed to be truth in this; or not 
only the Authenticity, but the very being of Hiftory will become 
precarious. Do thefe pagan teftimonies, in running through the 
channel of Josernus, become polluted, as foon as the original Books 
ceafe to exit? No, fays his Lordſhip; but they may be ſiſpected. 
On what account, I pray? Could he prove that Josxrnus burnt 
them ; or was aiding in their deftruction ; or had a fore-knowledge 
of their lofs; his Lordſhip might then indeed have fome reafon to 
Sufped. But to talk of ſuſpicion, merely becauſe Joseritus · was 
intereſted that the quotation ſhould be to his purpoſe, is fo vague a 
cavil, as fhews the objector will never be at a lofs for an evafion. 
Were the Originals ftill in being, he would then /u/pec that thefe 
paſſages had been foifted in by fome Jewith or Chriftian Impoſtor: 
at leaſt, by fome body or other, who bad a common interęſt of Goun- 
try, of Religion, or of Profefion, to difguife or falſiſy the trath, In 
fhort, he would /u/peé# all the World fooner than his own power to 
impoſe upon us. 

To thew you, this is faid neither at random nor in malice, con- 
fider his Lordthip’s conduct where this collateral igffimomy is circum- 
ftanced in the manner he himſelf requires. The defenders of Re- 
ligion fay that the Penratevcn, which reprefents Moses as the 
Leader and Legiflator of the Ifraelites, is ſupported by that evidence 
which his Lordfhip calls colateral. What fays his good Lordſhip 
to this? Be it fo, that the Ifraelites had a Leader and J egiſlator 
4 called Mofes is proved by the confent of Foreign, whom I call 
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« collateral Evidences. But ſurely it will not follow, that this man 
% CONVERSED WITH THR SUPREME BEING FACE TO FACE, which 
4 thefe collateral Witneſſes do not affirm “.“ Thus, you fee, thefe 
collateral evidences will always be rejected, whether they tell their 
ftory viva voce, or whether their depofitions be taken down by fuch 
who avail themfelves of their Teftimony.-——But, tbey do not fay 
that this man converfed with the Supreme Being face to face. Would 
his Lordthip have believed them, if they did? Why, no, fays he, 
my faith goes no further than to civil facts; and I muft needs 
reckon fuch Tales amongft the Miracles of the Greek and Roman 
Hiftorians. Very well, my Lord. And does not this thew, that 
if the collateral evidence {peak but to Mofes’s Legiflation and civil 
rule, they ſpeak to every thing they are called for, in ſupport of 
Scripture againſt fuch Writers as your Lordthip. To illuftrate the 
cafe: It is doubted, ifor inſtance, whether Livy gives us a true ace 
count of fuch or fuch a Campaign between Hannibal and the Ror 
man Generals, Polybius, Plutarch, and Appian, being Greeks, are 
produced as collateral evidences ; but they ſpeak not a word of thofe 
Prodigies which the Roman Hiftorian relates at large. 

9. Bur his hate to Moses is immortal: Notwithftanding all his 
Lordthip’s pretended contempt of him, as a Legiſlator, it looks as 
if, in his heart, he thought him a very formidable Rival. Arche 
biſnop TıLLoTson had attempted to defend the Authenticity of 
his writings, on this Poſtulatum, that the Unbeliever would only give 
the fame credit to them which be gives to every civil Hiſtory. His 
Lordſhip owns the demand to be reaſonable; and is willing to try 
his Brother Legiflator, on theſe terms. In order to this, he ob- 
ſerves, That one condition of the Authenticity of any human 
„ Hiftory, and fuch alone (fays he) we are to confider in this place, 
* is, that it contains nothing repugnant to the experience of mankind. 
„Things repugnant to this experience are to be found in many that 
** pafs however for authentic; in that of Livy,,. for inftance: but 
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* then thefe incredible anecdotes ftand by themfelves, as it were, 
* and the hiftory may go on without them. But this is not the 
* cafe of the Pentateuch, nor of the other Books of the Old Tefla- 
„ment. Incredible anecdotes are not mentioned ſeldom and occa- 
*¢ fionally in them: THE WHOLE HISTORY IS FOUNDED ON SUCH, 
ci it conſiſts of little elſe; and ir IT WERE NOT A HISTORY OF THEM, 
“IT WOULD BE A HISTORY OF NOTHING *.” 

The Unbeliever's objection to the Authenticity of the Bible as a 
civil bifory, is, that it is full of Miracles: and, ſuppoſing the De- 
fender of Revelation ready to reply, . So likewife is the Hiftory of 
ss Livy; and yet that does not deſtroy its credit; his Lord(hip ob- 
viates the reply extremely well. There is an eſſential difference,” 
(fayshe) between the incredible anecdotes of Moses and of Livy. 
The Roman Hiftorian’s Miracles are detached pieces; they make 
& no part of the ſubject, and are extraneous to it: But the Mira- 
« cles of the Jewith Writer are intimately related to all the civil 
i affairs, and make a neceflary and infeparable part; the whole hife 
« tory is founded on them. Take away Livy's miracles, and the 
4 train of civil events goes on juft as well without them: Take 
“ away Moszs’s, and his hiſtory becomes a heap of confufion, or, 
* more properly, it is a biſtory of nothing.” 

I am proud of any opportunity to acknowledge the obligations 
which Learning or Religion have to his Lordſhip; I only with the 
occafions had been more frequent. 

In a word, his Lordfhip’s obfervation on the difference between 
the MiRACLEs in Moses and in Livy is ſolid and maſterly. And 
this difference, let me obferve, is a certain mark, though not of 
that ciuil authenticity which the good Archbifhop’s argument re- 
quires, Yet of that divine original which the Scriptures arrogate 
to themfelves. 

It is the ſpecious, but trite, objection of Infidelity againſt the 
Miracles recorded in the Bible, that thoſe remote ages were full of 
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prodigies and portents. Why then, fays the Freethinker, thould 
“© we believe the incredible anecdotes of Mosas, rather than thofe 
s of Livy }” For a very good reafon, replies his Lordſhip, we find 
them in a hiftory effentially different from that of Livy. Take 
away hit miracles, together with all thofe of the other Pagan Hi 
torians, and the Story ftands juft as it did. But take away the 
BIBLE-MIRACLES, and you reduce the civil part ot the relation to a 
ſtate of inexplicable confuſion. 

Again, one of the leaft hacknied, and indeed leaft futile obfer- 
vations, I have ever heard urged againft the Bible (and it has been 
urged to me), is the WANT OF A NECESSARY CONNEXION between 
the civil and the miraculous parts of that Hiftory. Here again his 
Lordſhip comes in, in ſupport of Revelation, and fays, that this 
necefjary connexion is evident to all, for that nothing can be made of 
the civil part if you take away the miraculous. Which fure is a 
connexion of fome ftrength. 

Thus has his Lordſhip, before he was aware, in attempting to 
deſtroy the civil authenticity of the Bible, fupported its divine origi- 
nal, And this good, though undefigned, ought however to be ac- 
knowledged. But you may think, perhaps, that 2 matter of this 
importance is not here fufficiently developed. Without doubt, it 
is not. This isa long ftory; and as 1 pretend to have fupplied 
this DESIDERATUM, The want of a connexion between the miraculous 
and civil part of the facred Hiftory, I ſhall refer you to the proper 
. place, where it is to be found. 

In the mean time, give me leave to go on with his Lordthip; 
and proceed to the propofition itfelf, That the Miracles recorded in 
the Bis E deftroy its credit as a civil hiſtory. Now this I apprehend 
to be a pure piece of chicane. Let us fee how the matter ftands 
between the Archbiſhop and his Lordfhip. 

Berievers fay, the Bible-Hiftory is the hiftory of a Difpenfa- 
tion really divine: UNBELIEvERs fay, it is the hiftory of one only 
pretended ; and endeavour to ſupport their aſſertion, by thewing it 

to 
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to have the civil marks of falfehood and impofture. Here the Arch- 
bifhop ſteps forward, and offers to try the authenticity of the Bible 
on the Standard of a civir, History. Agreed, replies his Lord- 
fhip; And what fay you to Mix AcLES?D Say? Why, that Mi- 
racles are out of the queftion ; and come into confideration till the 
DIVINE authority be contended for. When we agreed to conſider 
the Bible as a civil biffory only, it was not for truth’s, but for argu- 
ment’s fake. If we held the Writers of it to be mere civil Hiſto- 
rians, the miracles, recorded in it, might be fairly urged againſt 
us; and urged with advantage, if indeed there be that difference 
between them and Livy’s, which is pretended. But we hold the 
Writers were indeed inſpired: and You, my Lord, have ſhewn us, 
by that difference, to juftify the miraculous part, whenever their in- 
fpiration becomes a queftion between us. In the mean time, ftick 
to your point; and never fancy you can make our Divines the 
dupes of {o pitiful a Sophifm. You have drawn us (while we de- 
bate a particular queſtion with you) to exclude for argument's fake- 
one of our principles “; and then urge againſt that queftion, a 
FACT +, which ftands, and is to be defended on the excluded prin- 
ciple; and fo cannot be maintained while the principle remains 
excluded: Which is juſt as if, when you had perfuaded us to tye 
our hands, on promife that the queftion ſhould be only about the 
ufe of our feet, You ſhould object to us our inability of laying faft 
hold upon you. Your own words, my Lord, where you puth this 
imaginary advantage, beft dete& the fraud and impofture of your 
proceeding. The Old Teftament (you fay) is founded in incre- ` 
s dibility. Almoſt every event contained in it is incredible in 
* its cauſes and conſequences; and I muft except or rejeé the 
s&s whole, as I faid juft now. No one, EXCEPT HERE ANO THERE 
4% A DIVINE, will prefume to fay, that the hiftories of the Old Tei- 
“ tament are conformable to the experience of Mankind, and the na- 
“ tural courfe of things. Except bere and there a Divine, do 
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you fay? Nor they neither, I aſſure your Lordſhip. What they 
fay is this, That every thing of a mere civil nature in the Old 
Teſtament has all the marks of civil authenticity. This is all they 
faid, and all they meant to fay. And, on what good grounds they 
faid it, give me leave to thew your Lordſhip a little more at large. 

The Bible tells us, the world was created in time; and that 
time at no immenfe diftance, as feveral fabulous relations of Pagan 
Antiquity had pretended.—And does not the late invention of Arts 
prove that the Bible fays nothing but what appears very probable ? 

It fays, the Earth was overflowed by a deluge of waters.—And ` 
do not the contents of its furface demonttrate that it has fuffered 
this Cataftrophe ? 

The Bible fays, again, that the Founders of Cities were the inven- 
tors of arts; and that the firſt civi? Governments compofed of {mall 
Monarchies aroſe from the Domefic. And do not experience and 
the natural courfe of things fupport fo credible an anecdote ? 

The Pentateuch informs us, that the Ifraelites, after a long abode 
in Egypt, went out as a great People, and in a hoftile manner, to 
ſeek new habitations.—And of this, have we not both external and 
internal evidence? The external in the Egyptian, Phoenician, 
Chaldce, and Greek Writers, quoted by Jofephus and Peleus the 
internal in the whole Jewifh RIrVAL. 

Scripture relates the defection of the ten tribes to Idolatry ; their 
tranfportation to a foreign land; and the re-peopling that part of 
Judea with a new Colony of Idolaters—And of the truth of all this, 
we fay, the Samaritan Pentateuch, yet exifting, is a ftrong and 
amazing Teftimony. 

Theſe, my Lord, are a very few of the numerous inftances which 
might be produced to fhew the civil Authenticity of the Bible. And 
din thefe and fuch as thefe, the Clergy’s challenge ftood, when 
they undertook to prove that Authenticity, on the common princi- 
ples of hiftoric credit. Further, or other than this, they neither 
taid nor meant to fay. They underftood, as well as your Lordhhip, 
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the difference between Mofes’s incredible anecdotes and thoſe of Livy; 
and that the Jewith Hiftory, unlike to all other, is wholly founded 
on miracles. But they diftinguifhed better than your Lordfhip, of 
Mofes’s civil Hiflory: which conſiſts of two parts; the peculiar 
Difpenfation to that People; and the occaſional itory of the reft of 
Mankind. 

It is the peculiar Diſpenſation only to which his Lordſhip's ob- 
fervation can be applied, viz. that the civil cannot be feparated 
from the miraculous part: Nor did the Clergy attempt to do it. It 
was the occafional flory of the human race, we muft needs fuppofe, 
to which the Archbiſhop's challenge referred: And I have thewn 
juft above, that we are able to make his challenge good. 

Thus would 1 have reafoned with his Lordſhip; and thus, in 
fact, was he reaſoned with (as I may have occafion to tell you in 
my next Letter) : but he was deaf to all advice, though it was given 
in private, and to fave his memory from the difgrace of thefe por- 
tentous Essays. What remained was to expofe them as they de- 
ferved to the laughter and contempt of Mankind. 

And now, Sir, I think I have pretty well difcharged my general 
promife to Yous When one looks back upon this poor collection 
of meagre, disjointed reafoning, tacked together by his Syſtem, and 
{welled up to the femblance of a body by the tumor of his Rhetoric, 
one fees revived in thefe Eſays the old ftory of Prometheus; his 
Lordfhip infulting the fanétity of the Pull ic, juft as that moft 
antient of Freethinkers did the ALTAR oF JuriTer; on which, 
as the Poets tell us, he offered up to the King of Gods and Men, 
A HEAP OF DRY BONES COVERED WITH FAT. 


Tam, Ge. 
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OU will wonder to hear again from me on fo trifling a fub- 

ject as this rrnst PnILosorHVY. And had not Lord Boling- 
broke reduced us to this alternative, either to give up the BIBLE or 
his Lonpsu1P to contempt, I fhould willingly have left him in. pof- 
feffion of his Admirers. 

My laft Letter examined his Lordſhip's value in every point of 
view, in which a PHtLosopHeR would defire to fhine. I fhall now 
puth my inquiry a little further, and venture into his own Proe 
vince. I ſhall crave your patience while I try his talents in his Po» 
LITICAL capacity, as an Analyfer of States, a Balancer of Power, 
and a Diſtributer of Civil and Religious Sanctions. 

But now we muft recede a little from the method hitherto ob- 
ferved, which was to defend againft his Lordſhip's calumnies, not 
this or that body of Divines, but the general Principles of natural 
and revealed Religion. Here I fhall have occafion to patronife a 
fingle Clergyman ; and not fuch a one neither as I could have 
wiſhed; a CUDWORTH, a CLARKE, a CUMBERLAND, or a TiLa 
LoTson (eftablifhed Names! which the Public are ready to make 
their own quarrel); but a Writer of very ambiguous fame, the 
Author of The Divine Legation of Mofes, and, of The Alliance be- 
tween Church and State: Of whom, I pretend to know little but 
from the talk of his Adverfaries ; his Friends poſſeſſing him, as they 
do a good Confcience, in ſilence and complacency; and from his 
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Adverfaries I learn — But hold, you cry, let us drop both his 
Friends and his Enemies, and hear what the Learned abroad fay of 
him; for his works are well known, and have been frequently 
tranflated and criticifed both in Germany and France; We may 
expect to hear truth from Strangers who are without felfith partiali- 
ties or perfonal prejudices. — Indeed, the Author would owe you 
his thanks for referring him to that deciſion: Foreign Critics of the 
greateſt name have fpoken fo differently of him from the Scriblers 
at home, that, was I to tell you what they have told the world, 
you would fufpe& their encomiums for the civilities of his moft 
partial Friends. So to his Adverfaries, I fay again, I commit him: 
And, from them I learn that he abounds in Paradoxes, that he de- 
lights in Refinements, and would fain pafs upon the World a heap 
of crude index-reading, for well-digefted learning: that, on his firft 
appearance, he was ſhrewdly ſuſpected of infidelity ; but that (no- 
body knows how) he has worked men into an opinion, of his being 
a fort of friend to Religion; indeed, in his own way: I fuppofe 
he fees it for his Intereft to ftick to the eftablithed Church ; for I 
know no other reaſon why there ſhould have been different opinions 
concerning him. In a word, as I judge of him from the reprefen- 
tation of his Enemies, I can allow him little other claim to literary 
merit, than that very doubtful one, The Dunces, of all denominations, 
being in Confederacy againſt bim. Indeed, fince his Lordthip’s dif- 
covery of a Confederacy between Divines and Atbeifis, the word 
confederacy is likely to become as ridiculous as the word Ode, which, 
our Laureate foretells, nobody for the future will hear fpoken of 
without laughing. However, it fhall pafs; for were there no 
more in this confederacy, than in his Lordthip’s, and that every in- 
dividual Blockhead only followed the bent of his own natural bias, 
it would but make the wonder ftill more. 

Such then is the Writer J am forced to take up with: In truth, I 
could not find another, fo proper for my purpofe ; which was, as 
I faid, to difplay Lord Bolingbroke's political talents. For though 
his Lordfhip be very profufe in his ill Language to All who have 
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undertaken the defence of Religion and Church Government ; yet 
the Author of The Divine Legation of Mefes is the only one whom 
he dots more than rail at and abufe on thefe accounts. For while. 
he keeps at a refpe€tful diftance from the Arguments of others, he 
comes, boldly, up to this Writer’s, and fits down before them in 
form. Ile difputes with him, the Knowledge of the Unity—the 
fenfe and reaſon of a felé? people—of a tutelary Deity—of compliance 
uth buman prejudices, and, in a word, every leading principle of 
the Author’s Book. This feems not greatly for his Lordthip’s 
Lonour after he had defied all the mighty Chieftains of Literature, 
to decline the combat, and think himſelf quit by accepting the 
Gauntlet from this puny Writer. 

His Lordſhip begins his attack on that capital circumftance in the 
Jewifh Oeconomy, THE OMISSION OF A FUTURE STATE: He pre- 
tends to account for it independently of the EXTRAORDINARY OR 
EQUAL Provipexce, which Mofes affured his people was to be ad- 
miniftered under a Theocracy ; and which the Author of The Divine 
Legation attempts to prove, from this very circumftance of the Omiſ- 

fion, was actually adminiſtered. 

But to make this intelligible to the common Reader, it will be 
neceſſary to give a ſummary View of that famous Argument purfued 
at large through two volumes of Tte Divine Legation, and yet con- 
ceived by many of the Learned, to be left imperfect; marry, by 
fome, if you were to judge from the knowledge they feem to have 
of it, hardly to be begun. 

Rexicion has been always held neceſſary to the fupport of civ. 
Sociery; and (under the common difpenfation of Providence) a 
FUTURE SLATE, as neceſſary to Raticion; becaufe, nothing but 
a future flate can remove the objections to God's moral Government, 
under fuch a Providence: whofe phenomena are apt to difturb the 
ferious Profeffors of Religion, as it is of the eſſence of religious pro- 
feffion, to believe that God is a rewerder of thofe who diligently feek 
bim. 
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Mosgs, who inftituted a Religion and a Republic, and incorpo- 
rated them together, ftands fingle amongft ancient and modern 
Lawgivers, in teaching a Re/igion wir nor the ſanction, or even 
the mention, of a Future State of Rewards and Punifbments. The 
fame Moses, by uniting the Religion and the Republic of the Jews 
into one fyftem, made God by confequence their fupreme civil 
Magiftrate, whereby the form of Government became truly and 
properly THEOCRATICAL. 

The natural confequence of a Theocratic rule is an extraordinary 
or RQUAL Provipence. And fuch, indeed, the Jewith Lawgirer 
has every where reprefented it to be. 

Now, the queftion between Infidels and Believers is, whether 
this extraordinary Providence was REAL or only PRETENDED? 

Here the Author of The Divine Legation interpofes ; and under- 
takes to prove, from the circumftance of the omifion of a future fiatc, 
that it was ReaL. His Argument ftands thus: 

If Religion be neceflary to Civil Government, and if Religion 
cannot fubfift, under the common difpenfation of Providence, with- 
out a future ſtate of rewards and punifhments, fo confummate a 
Lawgiver would never have omitted to inculcate the belief of fuch 
a State, unlefs he had been well affured that an extraordinary Pro- 
vidence was indeed to be adminiftered over his People: or were it 
poſſible he had been fo infatuated, the impotency of a Religion 
wanting a future ftate, muft very foon have concluded in the de- 
ſtruetion of his Repusric ; But his Republic neverthclefs continued 
Gourifhing and Sovereign, for many ages.. 

This is the plain and fimple ancument of The Divine Legation; 
which the firit and the fecond Volumes of that Work are employed 
to explain and illuftrate. And it muft be owned, Lord Bolingbroke 
faw it in its force, 2s appears froin his various contrivances to 
evade it. This praife it would be unjuft to deny him, when others 
have underftood fo little of the Argument, as to imagine that the 
two firft Volumes had left it unfinifhed; and that the Third was to 
complete the Sy/ogi/m; though the Author had told us, more than 
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once, that the purpoſe of the laft Volume was only to rnrorce the 
various parts of the foregoing ARGUMENT, by many new confidera- 
tions. 

To evade, as we fay, this Argument, his Lordfhip cafts about 
for a reafon, independent of the EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE, 
to account for Mofes’s om1sston of a future ftate. And his firft fo- 
lution is this, ** MOSES DID NOT BELIEVE THE IMMORTALITY OF 
„THE SOUL, nor the rewards and puniſhments of another life, 
t though it is poſſible he might have learnt thefe Doctrines from 
s the Egyptians, WHO TAUGHT THEM VERY EARLY, perhaps as 
‘ they taught that of the Unity of God. When I fay, that Mofes 
s did not believe the immortality of the foul, nor future rewards and 
„ punifhments, my reafon is this, that he taught neither, when de 
% had to do with a people whom a Theocracy could not refrain; and on 
„hom, therefore, terrors of Punifhment, future as well as pre- 
+ fent, eternal as well as temporary, could never be too much mul- 
‘¢ tiplied, or too ſtrongly inculcated . 

This reafoning is altogether worthy of his Lordſhip. Here we 
have a Doctrine, plaufible in itfelf, and therefore of eafy admittance ; 
Moft alluring to human nature, and therefore embraced by all man- 
kind; Of higheft account among the Egyptians, and therefore 
ready to be embraced by the Iſraelites, who were fond of Egyptian 
manners; Of ſtrongeſt efficacy on the minds of an unruly people, 
and therefore of indifpenfable ufe; Yet, all this notwithſtanding, 
Mofes did not believe it, and, on that account, would not teach it.— 
But then, had Mosxs's integrity been fo ſevere, How came he to 
write a Hiftory which, my Lord thinks, is, in part at leaft, a fic- 
tion of his own? Did he believe that? How came he to leave the 
Ifraelitcs, as my Lord aſſures us he did, in poffeffion of many of 
the fuperftitious opinions of Egypt? Did he delieve them too? 
No, but they ferved his purpofe ; which was, The better govern- 
ing an unruly People. Well, but his Lordthip tells us, the doctrine 
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of a future ſtate ferved this purpofe beft of all; for having to do 
with a People whom a Theocracy could not reflrain, terrors of puniſb- 
ment, FUTURE as well as prefent, ETERNAL as well as temporary, 
could never be too much multiplied, or too firongly inculcated. No 
matter for that. Moses, as other men may, on a fudden grows 
ſerupulous; and fo, together with the maxims of common politics, 
throws afide the principles of common fenfe; and when he had 
employed all the other inventions of fraud, he boggles at this, which 
beft ferved his purpofe ; was moft innocent in itſelf; and was moft 
important in its general, as well as particular, ufe. 

In his Lordſhip's next Volume, this Omifion comes again upon 
the ftage ; and then we have another reaſon aſſigned for Moses’s 
conduct in this matter. Moses would not teach the Doctrine of 
« the immortality of the foul, and of a future ftate, on account of the 
“© many ſuperſtitions which this Doctrine had begot in Egypt, as we 
** muft believe, or believe that he knew nothing cf if, or ASSIGN SOME 
‘6 WHIMSICAL REASON FOR HIS OMISSION.*.” 

We have feen before, that Moses omitted a future ſtate, becaufe 
he did not believe it. This reafon is now out of date; and one or 
other of the three following is to be affigned; either becaufe ic 
begot ſuperſtitions; or becaufe be knew nothing of it ; or becaufe HE 
COULD Do WITHOUT 1T, as the Jews were under an extraordinary 
providence ; that being what he means, by the whimfical reafon af- 
Signed [by the Author of The Divine Legation] for its omiffion. 

Let us take him then, at his word, without expecting however 
that he will ftand to it, and having ſhewn his two firft reaſons. 
not worth a ruth, leave the laft eftablifhed even on his own con- 
ceffions. 

1. Mofes, fays he, omitted a future flate on account of the many 
fuperfiitions, which this doétrine bad begot in Egypt. But if the 
omifion ſtands upon this principle, Moses muft have omitted an. 
infinite number of Rites and Doétrines, which, Lord Bolingbroke 
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fays, he borrowed from the Egyptians; part of which, in his Lord- 
thip’s opinion, were thoſe very fuperftitions, which this Dactrine 
hed begot; fuch as the notion of tutelary Deities; and part, fuch as 
aroſe out of thofe; in which number were diffinétion between things 
clean and unclean; an hereditary Prichhood; facerdotal habits; and 
Rites of facrifice. 

2. However, he has another reaſon for the omiffion: Moses 
might know notbing of it. To which if I only oppofed his Lord- 
fhip’s own words in another place (where, giving us the reafons 
why Moses did know fomething of a future ſtate, he obferves, there 
are certain rites, which ſeem to allude or have a remote relation to this 
very doFrine*) it might be deemed fufficient. But I go further, 
and obſerre, that, from the very Laws of Moses themfelves, we 
have an internal evidence of his knowledge of this doctrine. Amongſt 
the Laws againſt Gentile Divinations, there is one concerning that 
{pecies of them, called by the Greeks NecromAncy, or invocation 
of the dead; which neceffarily implies, in the Lawgiver who forbids 
it, as well as in the offender who uſes it, the knowledge of a future 

fate. 

3. This being the fate of his Lordſhip's two reaſons, we are 
now abandoned by him, and leit to follow our own inventions, 
and to take up with SOME WHIMSICAL REASON FOR THE OMISSION 3 
that is, to allow that, as the Jews were under an extraordinary 
Providence, Mosss in quality of Lawgiver had no occasion for 
the coétrine of a future fate. 

However, his Lordthip diſſatisßed, as well he might, with the 
folutions hitherto propofed, returns again to the charge; And in 
his Corea operis, the book of FRAGMENTS, more openly oppofes 
the doctrine of Tže Divine Legation; and enlarges aud expatiates 
upon the reafon, before given, for the omificn ; namely, she many 
Superfiitions this @arine bad begotten in Ezypt. 
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% ONE CANNOT SEE WITHOUT SURPRIZE (fays his Lordthip) a 
cc doctrine fo ufeful to ALL Religion, and therefore incorporated 
6 into ALL the Syſtems of Paganiſm, left wholly out of that of 
s“ the Jews. Many probable reaſons might be brought to thew, 
<s that it was an Egyptian doctrine before the Exode, and this par- 
«s ticularly, that it was propagated from Egypt, fo foon, at leaſt, 
“ afterwards, by all thofe who were inſtructed like Moses, in the 
s wifdom of that people. He tranſported much of his Wifdom 
*¢ into the fcheme of Religion and Government, which he gave the 
*¢ Ifraelites; and, amongſt other things, certain Rites, which may 
4c feem to allude, or have a remote relation, to this very doétrine. 
Though this doctrine therefore had not been that of ARAU AM, 
‘© Isaac, and Jacos, He might have adopted it with as little 
4 ſcruple, as he did many cuſtoms and inſtitutions merely Egyp- 
“tian. He had to do with a rebellious, but a ſuperſtitious, people. 
In the firt Character, they made it neceſſary that he ſnould 
“ neglect nothing which might add weight to his ordinances, and 
& contribute to keep them in awe. In the fecond, their diſpoſition 
*¢ was extremely proper to receive fuch a doctrine, and to be in- 
+ fluenced by it. Shall we fay that an bypothefis of future rewards 
<t and puniſt ments was ufelefs among a People who lived under a The- 
t ecracy, and that the future Judge of other People was their im- 
4 mediate Judge and King, who refided in the midſt of them, and 
% who dealed out rewards and punifhments on every occafion ? Why 
ec then were fo many precautions taken? Why was a folemn Co- 
4 venant made with God, as with a temporal Prince? Why were 
s fo many promifes and threatenings of rewards and punifhments, 
* temporal indeed, but future and contingent, as we find in the 
book of Deuteronomy, moft pathetically held out by Moses ? 
Would there have been any more impropriety in holding out 
*¢ thofe of one kind than thoſe of another, becauſe the Supreme 
4% Being, who difpofed and ordered both, was in a particular man- 
4 ner prefent amongſt them? Would an addition to the catalogue 
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“ of rewards and punifhments more remote, but eternal, and in all 
** refpects far greater, have had no effet? I think neither of thefe 
“ things can be faid. 
“ What thall we fay then? How came it to pafs, this addition 
“ was not made? I will mention what occurs to me, and ſhall 
not be over follicitous about the weight that my reflexions may 
„ deferve. Ifthe doctrines of the immortality of the foul and of 
« a future ſtate had been revealed to Moses, that he might teach 
s them to the Iſraelites, he would have taught them moft cer- 
“tainly. But he did not teach them. They were therefore not 
„ revealed to him. Why they were not ſo revealed fome PERT 
% Divine or other will be ready to tell you. For me, l dare not 
„ prefume to guefs. But this I may prefume to advance, that 
* fince thefe Doctrines were not revealed by God to his fervant 
“ Moses, it is highly probable that this Legiflator made a ſcruple 
“+ of teaching them to the Iſraelites, how well ſoever inſtructed he 
s might be in them himfelf, and howfoever ufeful to Government 
he might think them. The fuperflitious and idolatrous rites of 
“ the Egyptians, like thofe of other nations, were founded on the 
% Polytheiſm and the Mythology that prevailed, and were ſuffered 
“ to prevail, amongſt the Vulgar, and that made the fum of their 
« Religion. It feemed to be a point of policy to direct all thefe 
„ abfurd opinions and practices to the fervice of Government, in- 
« ftead of attempting to root them out. But then the great dif- 
« ference between rude and ignorant nations and fuch as were 
* civilized and learned, like the Egyprians, ſeems to have been 
* this, that the former had no other ſyſtem of Religion than thefe 
« abfurd opinions and practices, whereas the latter had an inward 
*¢ as well as an outward Doctrine. There is reafon to believe that 
« natural ‘Theology and natural Religion had been taught and prac- 
«“ tifed in the ancient Theban Dynafty ; and it is probable that they 
continued to be an inward doctrine in the reft of Egypt, while 
„ Polytheifm, Idolatry, and all the Mysteries, all the impieties, 
s and all the follies of Magic, were the outward doftrine. Moses 
might 
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*¢ might be let into a knowledge of both; and under the patro- 
*¢ nage of the Princeſs, whofe Foundling he was, he might be 
« initiated into thofe Mypfleries, where the fecret doctrine alone was 
4 taught, and the outward exploded. But we cannot imagine that 
“ the Children of Ifrael, in general, enjoyed the fame privilege, 
4 nor that the Maſters were fo lavith, to their Slaves, of a favour 
s fo diftinguifhed, and often fo hard to obtain. No. The Chil- 
«“ dren of Ifrael knew nothing more than the outfide of the Reli- 
4c gion of Egypt, and if the doctrine we ſpeak of was known to 
“ them, it was known only in the fuperftitious rites, and with all 
s the fabulous circumftances in which it was drefled up and pre- 
it fented to vulgar belief. It would have been hard therefore to 
*6 teach, or to renew this Doctrine in the minds of the Iſraelites, 
« without giving them an occafion the more, to recall the poly- 
« theiftical fables, and practiſe the idolatrous Rites, they had learnt — 
s during their Captivity. Rites and Ceremonies are often fo equi- 
« vocal, that they may be applied to very different doctrines. But 
« when they are fo clofely connected with one Doctrine that they 
& are not applicable to another, to teach the Doctrine is, in fome 
« fort, to teach the Rites and Ceremonies, and to authorize the 
„ fables on which they are founded. Moses therefore being at 
s liberty to teach this doctrine of rewards and punifhments in a 
4 future ſtate, or not to teach it, might very well choofe the latter, 
though he indulged the Ifraelites, on account of the hardnefs of 
s their hearts, and by the divine permiffion, as it is prefumed, in 
4 feveral obfervances and cuſtoms which did not lead directly, 
s though even they did fo perhaps in confequence, to the Polytheifin 
s and Idolatry of Egypt *.” 

What a Babel of bad reafoning has his Lordfhip here accumu- 
lated out of the rubbith of falfe and inconfiftent Principles! And 
all, to inſult the Temple of God and the Fortrefs of Mount Sion ! 
Sometimes, he repreſents Moses as a divine Meſſenger, and diftin- 
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guithes between what was revealed, and what was not revealed, 
unto him; and then, a future flate not being revealed to Moses was 
the reafon be did not teach it. Sometimes again, he confiders him as a 
mere human Lawgiver, acquiring all his knowledge of Religion 
and Politics from the Egyptians, in whofe fecret Learning he had 
been intimately inftructed ; and then, the reafon of the omiffion is, 
left the Doctrine of a future flate foould have drawn the Hfraelites into 
thofe Egyptian fuperftitions, from which it was Moses’s purpofe to 
eſtrange them. All thefe inconfiftencies in Fa& and Reafoning, his 
Lordthip delivers in the fame breath, and without the leaft intima- 
tion of any change in his Principles or Opinions. 

But let us follow him ftep by ftep, without troubling our heads 
about his real ſentiments; which this View of his talents regards 
with indifference. It is enough that we confute all he fays, whether 
under his own or an affumed Charatter. 

He begins with confeſſing, that ONE CANNOT SBE WITHOUT SUR- 
PRIZE a doctrine fo ufeful to ALL Religions, and therefore incorpo- 
rated into ALL the Syfems of Paganifin, left wholly out of that of the 
Jews. 

It ſeems then, this omission is no light or trivial matter, which 
may be accounted for by Moses’s difbelief of the doctrine; his igno- 
rance of it; or the imaginary mifchiefs it might poſſibly produce. 
So that we may be allowed to think it deferved all the pains, the 
Author of The Divine Legation of Mofes has beflowed upon it: 
whofe whimfical reafoning, if it ended in a demonſtration of Re- 
vealed Religion, fufficiently atoned for its going a little out of the 
way. 

His Lordſhip proceeds to ſhew, in direct oppofition to what he 
faid before, that Moses could not be ignorant of the doctrine of a 
future ftate, becaufe the Egyptians taught it: His knowledge of it 
(my Lord tells us) further appears from an internal circumſtance, 
Some of bis rites feeming to allude, or to have a remote relation, to this 
very dotirine. This I obferve, to his Lordthip’s credit. The ree 

mark 
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mark is juft and accurate. But we are in no want of his remote ree 
lation; I have thewn juft above, that the Jewith Laws againſt Necro- 
mancy neceſſarily imply Mofes’s knowledge of the Doctrine. 

He then goes on to explain the advantages which, humanly {peak- 
ing, the Iſraelites muft have received from this Doctrine, in the 
temper and circumftances with which they lett Egypt. Moses, 
fays he, bad to do with a rebellious and a fuperflitious People. This 
likewite I obferve to his credit: It has the fame marks of fagacity 
and truth; and brings us to the very verge of the So/ution, propofed 
by the Author of The Divine Legation; which is, that the Ifraelites 
were indeed under an extraordinary Providence, which ſupplied all 
the diſadvantages of the Omifion. Under a common and unequal Pro- 
vidence, RELIGION cannot ſubſiſt without the doctrine of a future 
ſtate: for Religion implying a juft retribution of reward and pu- 
nifhment, which under fuch a Providence is not difpenfed, a future 
ftate muft needs fubvene, to prevent the whole Edifice from falling: 
into ruin. And thus we account for the fact, which his Lordthip 
fo amply acknowledges, viz. that the doctrine of a future late was 
moft ufeful to ALL Religions, and therefore incorporated into aLL tle 
Religions of Paganifm. But where an extraordinary Providence is 
adminiftered, good and evil are exactly diftributed ; and therefore, 
in this circumftance, a future ftate is not neceſſary for the ſupport 
of Religion. It is not to be found in the Mofaic Oeconomy ; yet 
this Oeconomy fubfifted for many ages: Religion therefore did not 
need it; or, in other words, it was ſupported by an extraordinary 
Providence. 

This is the argument of The Divine Legation. Let us now con- 
fider his Lordthip’s preſent attempts to evade it. 

Shall we fay, that an Hypothefis of future rewards and punifbments 
was ufele/s among ft a people who lived under a THEOCRACY, and that 
the future Fudge of other People was their immediate Fudge and King, 
who refided in the midh of them, and who dealt out rewards and punifo- 
ments on every occafion? WHY THEN WERE so MANY PRECAUTIONS 
taken? &c. 

Fir, 
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Firft, let me obſerve, that the Precaurions here objected to 
are intended for an inſinuation againft the truth of Mofes’s Promife 
of an extraordinary Providence. A kind of sopHism which his 
Lordſhip advances and only holds in common with the reft who 
have written againſt Tbe Divine Legation: and which I ſhall here, 
after much forbearance on the Author’s part, expofe as it de- 
terves. 

Moses affirms again and again, that his People were under an 
extraordinary Providence. He affirms it indeed; but as it is not a 
felf-evident truth, it needs to be proved. Till then, the Unbeliever 
is at liberty to urge any circumftance in the Jewith Law or Hiflory, 
which may feem to bring the reality of that Providence into quef- 
tion: The fame liberty too has the Believer, if, at leaft, he can 
perfuade himtelf to make ufe of it; as many, fo profeſſing them- 
felves, have done both in their Writings and Difcourfings againſt 
The Divine Legation. Things were in this train, when the Author 
of that book undertook the defence of Moses : And to obviate all 
objections to the Legiflator’s credit, arifing from any doubtful or 
unfavourable circumftance in the Law or Hiftory of the Jews con- 
cerning this extraordinary Providence, he advanced the INTERNAL 
ARGUMENT of the OMISSION ; an argument which neceſſarily. in- 
ferred that an extraordinary Providence was in fact adminiftered in 
the Jewith Republic. What change did this make in the ftate of 
the caſe? A very great one. Unbelievers were now indeed at li- 
berty, and Believers too, if fo perverfely inclined, to oppofe, and, 
as they could, to confute the Argument of The Divine Legation: 
But by no rules of good Logic could they come over again with 
thofe icripture difficulties to Mofes’s credit, which the argument of 
The Divine Legation had entirely obviated, and which it ftill con- 
tinued to exclude fo long as it remained unanfwered. For while 
a demonftrated truth ftands good, no difficulties arifing from it, 
however inexplicable, can have any weight againft that fuperior 
evidence. Not to admit this fundamental maxim of common fenfe, 

would 
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would be to unfettle many a phyfical and mathematical demonftra- 
tion, as well as this moral one. 

I fay therefore, as things now ftand, To oppoſe dificulties againſt 
the adminiftration of an extraordinary Providence, after that provi- 
dence has been proved, and before the proof has becn confuted, is 
the moft palpable and barefaced impofition on our underftanding, In 
which, however, his Lordthip is but one of a hundred: and, indeed, 
the leaſt indecent and inconfiftent of the hundred; as his declared 
purpofe is to deftroy the credit and authority of the Jewith Law- 
giver. 

I thall not however decline to examine the weight of theſe olijec- 
tions, though they be fo fooliſhly and ſophiſtically obtruded. 

If there was this ExTRAORDINARY Providence adminiftered, fays 
his Lordthip, Why fo many Precautions taken? Why was a folemn 
covenant made with God as with a temporal Prince? Why were fo 
many promiſes and threatenings of rewards and punifbments, temporal 
indeed, but future and contingent, as we find, in the Book of Deute- 
ronomy, moft pathetically held out by Mofes? This difficulty is not 
hard to be refolved. We find throughout, what we Believers are 
wont to call the Hifory of Providence, but which bis Lordpip is 
pleafed to entitle, Tales more extravagant than thofe of Amadis de 
Gaule, that God, in his moral Government of the World, always 
makes ufe of human means, as far as thofe means will go; and 
never interpofes with his extraordinary Providence, but when they 
will go no further. To do otherwife, would be to make an un- 
neceflary waſte of Miracles; better fitted to confound our know- 
ledge of Nature, by obfcuring the harmony of order, than to 
manifeft its Lord and Sovereign, by controlling its delegated 
Powers. This method in God’s moral Government, all our ideas 
of Wifdom feem to ſupport. Now when He, the great Mafter of 
the Univerfe, had decreed to rule the Jewith People in an extraor- 
dinary way, he did not propofe to fuperfede any of the meafures of 
civil regimen. And this, 1 hope, will be efteemed a ſufficient an- 
{wer to— WHY so MANY PRECAUTIONS TAKEN, &c. But would 
' you. 
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you ſee it drawn out more at large, you may confult the Author's 
remarks on the fame kind of Sophiſtry employed by Dr. Syxes 
againſt The Divine Legation. 

But (fays his Lordthip) would the bypothefis of a future fate bave 
been ufelefs, Sc? Would there (as his Lordſhip goes on) bave been 
any more impropriety in bolding out thofe [tanétions] of one kind than 
thofe of another, becaufe the Supreme Being, who difpofed and ordered 
both, was in a particular manner prefent amongft them? Would an 
addition of rewards and punifoments (more remote, but eternal, and in 
all reſpecls far greater) to the catalogue, bave bad no efet? I think 
neither of thefe things can be faid. His Lordthip totally miftakes the 
drift of the Author’s Argument. The Divine Legation infers no 
more from the fact of the omifion than this, That the Jewith Oeco- 
nomy, adminiſtered by an extraordinary providence, could do with- 
out the fervice of the omitted Doctrine; not that that Doctrine, even 
under fuch a Difpenfation, was of no ufè, much lefs that it was 1M- 
PROPER. But then one of his Followers, or, what is as good, one 
of the Adverfaries of The Divine Legation, will be ready to fay, If 
a future flate was not improper, much more if it was of ufe, under 
an extraordinary difpenfation, How came Mosks not to give it? 
For great and wife ends of Providence vaftly countervailing the ufe 
of that Doctrine, if you will believe the Author of The Divine Lega- 
tion: \Vho, if he did not impofe upon us, when he promifed a 
third volume (as his Lordſhip conſtantly believed he did) will there 
explain thofe ends at large. 

Lord Bolingbroke proceeds next to tell us, what occurs to Him, 
concerning the reasons of the omiſion; And previoufly aſſures us, 
he is not over folicitous about their weight. ‘This, I fuppofe, is to 
make his Counters pafs current: For then, as Hobbes expreſſes it, 
they become the money of fools, when we ceafe to be folicitous about 
their worth; when we try them by their colour, not their weight; 
their Rhetoric, and not their Logic. But this muft be faid with 
exception to the firft, which is altogether logical, and very enter- 
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If (fays his Lordthip) the doéfrine of the immortality of the foul 
and a future flate had been revealed to Mofes, that he might teach them 
to the Ifraelites, be would bave taught them mof certainly. But be 
did not teach them. They were, therefore, not revealed. It is in mood 
and figure, you fee; and, I warrant you, defigned to ſupply what 
was wanting in The Divine Legation: Though as the Author of 
that book certainly believed, the doctrines were not revealed, tis ten 
to one but he thought Mofes was not at liberty to teach them; un- 
leſs you can ſuppoſe that his Lordſhip, who believed nothing of 
Revelation, might believe Mofes to be reſtrained from teaching what 
God had not revealed to him; and yet, that the Author of The 
Divine Legation, who held Mofes’s pretenfions to be true, might 
think him at liberty to go beyond his Commiffion. Thus far, then, 
thefe two Writers may be faid to agree : But this good underftand- 
ing lafts not long. His Lordſhip's modefy and the other's pertne/t 
foon make the breach as wide as ever. by they were not fo re- 
vealed (fays his Lordthip) ſome pert DIVINE or other will be ready 
to tell you. For me, I dare not pretend to gugſi. The forwardnefs 
of the one and the backwardnefs of the other, are equally well fuited 
to their reſpective principles. Should his Lordthip have gueſſed, it 
might have brought him to what he moft dreaded, the divine original 
of the Jewith Religion: Had his Adverfary forborn to guefs, he 
had betrayed his caufe, and left thofe data unemployed which 
enabled him, I do not fay to guefs, but to difcover, and to demon- 

Arate the Divine Legation of Mofes. 

However, This, his Lordthip will prefume to advance, that fince 
thefe doctrines were not revealed by God to bis fervant Moses, :t is 
highly probable, that the Legiflator made a feruple of teaching them to 
the Ifraelites, howfoever well inflructed be might be in them bimjelf, and 
howfoever ufeful to Government be might think them, 

Here, you fee, he perfonates a Believer, who holds Moses to be 
an infpired Lawgiver: But obferve how poorly he fuftains his part! 
Either Moses did indeed receive the Law from God, or he did not. 
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It he did not, Why are we mocked with the diſtinction between 
what was revealed, and what was not revealed, when nothing was 
revealed? If Mosgs did receive the Law from Gud, Why are 
we ftill worfe mocked with the diſtinction between what was re- 
vealed, and what was not revealed, when every thing was revealed ; 
as well, the direction for omitting a future flate, as the direction to 
inculcate the Unity of the Godhead? W hy was all this mockery, you 
fay? For a very good purpoſe: it was to draw us from the TRUE 
object of our inquiry, which is, What Gop intended by the cmif- 
fion, to that FANTASTIC object, which only reſpects what Moses 
intended by it. For the intention of Gop fuppofes the miſſion 
and inſpiration of a Prophet; but the intention of Moses, when 
confidered in contradiftinétion to God's, terminates in the human 
views of an ordinary Lawgirer; which leads us back again to 
Infidelity. 

But he foon {trips Mofes of his Miffion, and inveſts him again 
with his civil Character: And here he confiders, What it was, 
which, under this character, might induce Mofes to omit a future 
ftate ; and he finds it to be, left this doctrine ſhould have hurt the 
doctrine of the Unity, which it was his purpofe to inculcate amongſt 
his People, in oppofition to the Egyptian Polytheifm. 

Mofes (says his Lordthip), it is highly probable, made a feruple of 
teaching thefe Doctrines to the Ifraelites, bowfoever well inſtructed be 
might be in them bimfelf, and bowfeever ufeful to Government be might 
think them. The People of Egypt, like all other nations, were Poly- 
theifts, but different from all others: there was in Egypt an inward as 
well as outward Doctrine: Natural Theology and natural Religion 
were the inward Doctrine; while Polytbeiſin, Idolatry, and ALL THE 
MYSTERIES, all the impieties and follies of magic, were the OUTWARD 
Dotirine, Mofes was initiated into thofe Myſteries where the fecret 
doétrine alone was taught, and the outward exploded.—For an accurate 
Divider commend me to his Lordſhip. In diftinguifhing between 
the inward and outward doctrines of the Egyptians, he puts al the 
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Myfleries amongſt the outward: though if they had an inward, it 
muft neceflarily be part of thofe Myfcries. But he makes amends 
prefently (though his amends to truth is as it fhould be, always 
at the expence of a contradiction), and fays, that Mofes learnt the 
inward dottrine in the Myfteries. Let this pafs. Ile proceeds 
Mofes had the knowledge of both outward and inward. Not fo the If- 
raelites in general. They kuew nothing more than the cutfide of the 
Religion of Egypt. And if a future fate was known to them, it was 
known only in the fuperflitious rites, and with all the fabulous circum- 
Aances, in which it was dręſſed up and prefented to the vulgar belief. 
It would be hard therefore to teach or to renew this doctrine in the 
minds of the Ifraelites, without giving them an occafion the more to recall 
the Polytbeiſtical fables, and practiſe the idolatrous rites they bad learnt 
during their Captivity. 

The Children of Ifrael, it feems, knew no more of a future flate, 
than by the ſuperſtitious rites and fabulous circumſlances with which it 
was dreffed up and prefented to the public belief. What then? Moses 
he owns, knew more. And what hindered Moses from communi- 
cating of his knowledge to the People, when he took them under 
his protection, and gave them a new Law and a new Religion? 
His Lordſhip lets us underſtand that this People knew as little of 
the Unity ; for he tells us, it was amongft the inward Doétrines 
of the Egyptians: yet this did not hinder Mofes from inſtructing 
his people in the doctrine of the Unity. What then thould hinder 
his teaching them the inward doétrine of a future ſtate, divefted of 
its fabulous circumftances? He had divefted Religious werſbip of 
the abfurdities of Demi-Gods and Heroes; What fhould hinder hin 
from divefting a future fate of Charon’s boat and the Elyfian fields ? 
But the notion of a future ſtate would have recalled thofe fabulous 
circumftances which had been long conneéted with it. And was not 
Religious worfhip, under the idea of a tutelar Deity, and a temporal 
King, much more apt to recal the polytheifm of Egypt? Yet Mofes 
ventured upon this inconvenience, for the fake of great advantages ; 

5D 2 Why 
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Why fhould he not venture on the other, for the fake of greater? 
for the doctrine of a future ftate is, as his Lordthip confeſſes, 
even neceflary both to civil and religious Society. But what does 
he taik of the danger of giving entry to the fables and fuperftitions 
concerning the foul (fuperftitions, which, though learnt indeed in 
the Captivity, were common to all the nations of Polytheifm) when 
in other places he aflures us, that Mofes indulged the Ifraelitcs in 
the moft characteriſtic fuperftitions of Egypt? 

However, let us fee how he fupports this wife obfervation. Rites 
and Ceremonies (fays his Lordfhip) are often fo equivocal, that they 
may be applied to very different doéirines. But when they are fo clofely 
connected with a doctrine, that they are not applicable to another, to 
teach the doctrine is, IN SOME SORT, to teach the rites and ceremo- 
nies. In fome fort, is well put in, to foften the deformity of 
this inverted logic. His point is to thew that a fuperftitious Rite, 
relating to, and dependent on, a certain Doctrine, will obtrude it- 
felf whenever that Doctrine is taught: and his reafoning is only 
calculated to prove, that where the Rite is practiſed, the Doctrine 
will foon follow. This may indeed be true. But then it does not 
hold in the reverfe that the Rite follows the Doétrine: becaufe a 
Principal may ftand without its Dependent; but a Dependent can 
never ſubſiſt without its Principal. 

Under cover of thefe groteſque ſhapes, into which his Lordfhip 
has traveftied the Jewith Lawgiver, he concludes, that Moses 
being AT LIBERTY to teach this doctrine of rewards and punifbments 
in a future flate, or not to teach it, be might very well chufe the latter— 
Yet it was but at the very beginning of this paragraph that he tells 
us, Mofes was NOT AT LIBERTY £0 teach or not to teach. His words 
are thefe, Since this doétrine was not revealed by God to bis fervant 
Mofes, it is bighly probable that this Legiflaior MADE A SCRUPLE of 
teaching it. But his Lordſhip well knows that Stateſmen foon get 
the better of their /eruples; and then, by another fetch of political 
cafuiftry, find themſelves more at liberty than ever. 


I had 
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I had obferved above that our noble Difcourfer, who makes Moses 
fo ſcrupulous that he would on no terms afford a handle for one 
ſingle ſuperſtition of Egypt to get footing among his people, has, 
on other occafions, charged him with introducing them by whole- 
fale. He was fenfible, his Inconfiftency was likely to be detected, 
and therefore he now attempts to obviate it.—Though be [Mofes} 
indulged the Ifraclites, on account of the hardnefs of their hearts, and 
by the divine permiffizn, as it is pręſumed, in Jeveral obfervatiens and 
cuflom:, which did not Lean diretile, though even they did fo perbaps 
IN CONSEQUENCE, fo the Polytheifm and Idolatry of Egypt. And 
could the teaching the doctrine of a future ftate poſſibly do more 
than LEAD IN CONSEQUENCE (as bis Lordfhip elegantly expreffes 
it) to the Polytheifm and Idolatry Egyöt, by drawing after it thoſe 
Super fistious Rites and fabulous circumflances which, he tells us, then 
attended the popular notion of fuch a State? If, for the bardnefs 
of their bearts, they. were indulged in feveral obfervances and cufloms, 
which. only ed in ccnfequence to Polytheifm and Idolatry ; Why, for 
the fame hardnefs of heart, were they not indulged with the doc- 
trine of a future ftate, which did not lead, but by. a very remote 
confequence, to Polytheifm and Idolatry? Eſpecially ſince this 
bardnefs of beart would leſs bear the denial of a pocrrine fo allur- 
ing to the human mind, than the denial of a Rite, to which habit. 
only and old cuftom had given an occafional propenfity. Again, 
thofe Rites, indulged to the People, for the bardnefs of their hearts, 
had, in themfelves, little ufe or tendency to.advance the ends of the 
Jewith Difpenfation ; but rather retarded them: Whereas a future 
ftate, by his Lordthip’s own confeflion, is moft uſeful to all Reli- 
gions, and therefore incorporated into all the Syſtems of Paganitm ; 
and was particularly ufeful to the Iſraelites, who were, he fays, 
both a rebellious and a ſuperſtitious people: difpofitions, which not 
only made it neceſſary to omit nothing that might inforce obedience, 
but likewife facilitated the reception and ſupported the influence of 
the doctrine in queſtion. 
You. 
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You have here the whole of his Lordſhipꝰ's boaſted folution of this 
important Circumftance of the omission. And you fee how vainly 
he ftrives to elude its force. Overwhelmed, as it were, with the 
weight of fo irrefiftible a Power, after long wriggling to get free, 
he at length crawls forth; but fo maimed and broken, fo impotent 
and fretful, that all his remaining ftrength is in his venom, And 
this he now fheds in abundance over the whole Mofaic Occo- 
nomy. It is pronounced to be a grofs impofture ; and this very 
circumftance of the omission is given as an undoubted proof of the 
accufation. 

Can we be furprifed then“ (fays his Lordthip) - that the 
ce Jews afcribed to the all perfect Being, on various occafions, fuch 
“ a conduct and fuch Laws as are inconfiftent with his moft ob- 
, vious perfections ? Can we believe fuch a conduct and fuch Laws 
€ to have been his, on the word of the proudeft and moft lying 
« Nation in the world? Many other confiderations might have their 
“ place here. But I fhall confine myfelf to one; which I do not re- 
1% member to bave feen nor beard urged on one fide, nor ANTICIPATED 
« on the other. To thew then, the more evidently, how ABSURD, 
„ as well as I, iovs, it is to afcribe theſe Mofaical Laws to God, 
set it be confidered, that NEITHER the people of Ifrael, nor their 
„ Legiflator perhaps, KNEW ANY THING OF ANOTHER LIFE, 
„ wherein the crimes committed in this life are to be punithed. 
Although he might have learned this Doctrine, which was not 
s fo much a fecret doctrine as it may be prefumed that the Unity 
«c of the Supreme God was, amongft the Egyptians. Whether he 
„had learned both or either, or neither of them in thofe ſchools, 
6% cannot be determined: Bur THIS MAY BE ADVANCED WITH 
„ ASSURANCE; If Moses knew, that crimes, and therefore Ido- 
« latry, one of the greateft, were to be punifhed in another life, 
he deceived the people in the Covenant they made, by his inter- 
4 vention, with God. If he did not know it, I fay it with horror, 


** the confequence, according to the hypothefis I oppofe, muft be, that 
«6 God 
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“God deceived both him and them. In either cafe, a covenant 
s or bargain was made, wherein the conditions of obedience aud 
„ difobedience were not fully, nor by confequeuce, fairly ſtated. 
t The Ifraelites had better things to hope, and worfe to fear, than 
s thofe which were expreſſed in it: and their whole hiftory feems 
* to thew how much need they had of thefe additional motives to 
*¢ reftrain them from Polytheiſm and Idolatry, and to anfwer the 
+ affumed Purpofes of divine Providence v. 

This argument, advanced with fo much afurance, his Lordthip 
fays, he does mot remember to bave feen, or beard urged en one fide, 
nor anticipated on the other. A gentle reproof, as we are to under- 
ftand it, of the Author of The Divine Legation: for none but He, 
I think, could anticipate an objection to an Argument which none 
but He had employed. Give me leave then to ſupply his defects: 
I am the firft good-natured Animadverter on him that has done fo; 
the reft have contented themfelves with their beft endeavours to 
expofe them. And as his Lordſhip is fo generous to invite an anfwer 
to it, he thall not be difappointed. 

Let it be confidered (fays his Lordthip) that perhaps Mofes KNEW 
NOTHING of another life, wherein the crimes committed in this life are 
to be punifbed.—Confidered by whom? Not by his Lordthip, or his 
kind Readers: for his reafoning has brought them to confider the 
contrary. ‘* Many probable reaſons (fays he) might be brought to 
s thew, that this was an Egyptian doctrine before the Exode ; and 
e this particularly, that it was propagated from Egypt, fo foon at 
ec leaſt afterwards, by all thofe who were inftructed LIKE Moses 
s in the wifdom of that People. He tranfported much of this wif- 
dom into the fcheme of Religion and Government which he gave 
ee the Iſraelites: and, among other things, certain Rites, which 
“ SEEM TO ALLUDE, OR HAVE A REMOTE RELATION, TO THIS 
„ DOCTRINE +.” This poffibly might have. recurred to his Lord- 
ſhip, while he was boafting of this new and unanticipated argu- 


Vol. v. p. 194, 195. ＋ Vol. v. p. 328, 329. 
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ment; and therefore, in the tricking it up amongſt his Fragments, 
to his perbaps, he adds, by a very happy corrective, although Mofes 
might have learnt this Doctrine, which was NOT SO MUCH A SECRET 
doélrine, as it may be prefumed that the Unity of the Supreme God was 
amongh the Egyptians. But he had done better to have left his con- 
traditions uncorrected, and have trufted to the rare fagacity of his 
Readers to find them out. He had ever an ill hand at reconciling 
matters; fo in the cafe before us, in the very act of covering one 
contradiction, he commits another. He is here ſpeaking of a fu- 
ture ſtate, divefted of its fabulous circumftances; Perbaps, fays 
he, Moses KNEW NOTHING OF ANOTHER LIFE. /Vhich was, NoT 
SO MUCH A SECRET dodirine as that of the Unity. Now, Sir, turn 
back a moment to the long quotation from his 239th page, and 
there you will find, that a future ftate, divefted of its fabulous cire 
cumftances, WAS AS MUCH A SECRET Doctrine, as that of the Unity. — 
There is reaſon to believe, that natural Theology ard natural Re- 
« ligion were INWARD doctrines amongft the Egyptians. Moses 
might be let into a knowledge of soru by being initiated into 
„ thofe Myferies where the fecret doctrine alone was taught. But 
4 we cannot imagine, that the Children of Ifrael in general enjoyed 
* the fame privilege. No, they knew nothing more than the outfide 
of the Egyptian Religion: and if the Doétrine we peak of [A ru- 
‘©. URE STATE] was known to them, it was known only in the fu- 
« perftitious Rites, and with all the fabulous circumftances in 
« which it was dreſſed up and preſented to vulgar belief. ls not 
this, now, a plain declaration, that a future flate, divefted of its 
fabulous circumſtances, was as much a fecret Doctrine as the doctrine 
of the Unity? 

But his Lordſhip's contradictions are the leaft of my concern. It 
is his Argument 1 have now to do with. And this, he fays, he ad- 
vances WITH ASSURANCE. It is fit he ſhould. Modefy would be 
very ill beſtowed on fuch opinions. 

He thinks he can reduce thofe, who hold no future ftate in the 
Jewith Oeconomy, to the neceſſity of owning, that Moses, or 

that 
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that Gop himfelf, acted unfairly by the lfraelites. Wow fo, You atk? 
Becauſe One or Other of them concealed that fate. And what if 
they did? Why then they concealed one of the actual Sanctions 
of moral conduct, future punifoment. But who told him, that this, 
which was no ſanction of the Fewi/fs Law, was a Sanction to the 
moral conduct of the Fewi/h People? Who, unlefs the artificial 
Theologer ? the man he moft defpifes and decries. 

And, even in artificial Theology, there is nothing but the Car- 
VINISTICAL tenet of Original Sin, which gives the leaft counte- 
nance to fo monftrous an opinion; every thing in the GosrEL, 
every thing in the Narurat THeoLocy, exclaims againft it. 

Jesus, indeed, to prove that the departed Iſraelites {till exiſted, 
quotes the title God was pleafed to give himfelf, of the God of 
Abrabam, Ifaac, and Jacob; and this, together with their exifence, 
proves likewife the Sappine/s of their condition: for the relation 
they are faid to ſtand in with God, ſhews them to be of his King- 
dom. But we muft remember, that the queftion with his Lordthip 
is, not of reward, but puniſbment. Again, Jesus {peaks (indeed 
in a parable) of the deceafed rich man, as in a place of torment, But 
we muft remember that the fcene was laid at a time when the 
Doctrine of a future flate was become national. To know his fen- 
timents on the queftion of fubjection to an unknown Sanction, we 
ſhould do well to conſider the following words, The fervant 
“which knew his Lord's will, and prepared not himſelf, nei- 
s ther did according to his will, fhall be beaten with many ftripes ; 
but he that knew not, and did commit things worthy of ſtripes, 
*t fhall be beaten with few ſtripes v. Now the will of a Matter 
or Sovereign, declared in his Laws, always includes in it the 
Sanctions of thoſe Laws. The Author of the Epiftle to the Hebrews 
exprefsly diftinguifhes the ſanction of the Jewith law from that of 
the Gofpel ; and makes the difference to conſiſt in this, that the 
one was of temporal punifhments, and the other of future. He thut 
defpifed Mofes’s Law died without mercy under two or three witneffs. 


* Luke xii. vers 47, 48. 
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Of bow much ſorer puniſbment, fuppofe ye, ſball he be thought worthy 
who bath trodden under foot the Son of God*? Which appeal is 
without common fenfe or honefty, on ſuppoſition that the apoftle 
held the Jews to be ſubject to future puniſhments, before that Sanc- 
tion was promulged unto them. From the GospeL therefore it 
cannot be inferred, that the Iſraelites, while only following the 
Law of Mofes in which the ſanction of a future flate is not deliver- 
ed, were liable or ſubject to the punifhments of that ftate. 

Let us fee next, Whether NATURAL THEoLooy, or natural Ree 
ligion (as his Lordſhip is pleaſed, for fome reafon or other, to dif- 
tinguith the terms), hath taught us, that a people, living under an 
extraordinary providence or the immediate government of God, to 
whom he had given a Law and revealed a Religion, both fupported 
by temporal ſauctious only, could be deemed ſubject to thoſe future 
punifhments, unknown to them, which natural Religion before; 
and Revealed Religion fince, have difcovered to be due to bad men 
living under a common Providence. 

Natura Retioion ftandeth (as has been already fhewn) on 
this Principle, that the Governor of the Univerfe nEwarps and 
„ puNisHEs moral Agents.” The length or ſhortneſs of human 
exiftence come not primarily into the idea of Religion: not even 
into that compleat idea of Religion delivered by St. Paul, in his ge- 
neral definition of it. The Religionift, fays he, muf believe that 
God is, and that he is A REWARDER of thofe who feck bim. 

While God exactly diſtributed his rewards and punifhments bere; 
the light of Nature directed men to look no further for the Sanc- 
tions of his Laws. But when it came to be feen, that He was nor 
always a rewarder and a puniſher ere, men neceſſarily concluded, 
from his moral attributes, that he would be fo, Hereaſter: and con- 
ſequently, that this life was but a ſmall portion of human duration. 
They had not yet ſpeculated on the permanent nature of the Soul + 
And when they did fo, that confideration, which under an ordi- 
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wary providence camc ftrongly in aid of the moral argument for ano- 
ther life, had no tendency under the extraordinary to open to them 
the proſpects of futurity: becaufe, though they faw the Soul un- 
affected by thofe caufes which brought the body to deftruction, 
yet they held it to be equally dependent on the Creator’s Will; 
who, amongft the various means of its diffolution, of which they 
had no idea, had, for aught they knew, porised one or more than 
one for that purpofe. 

In this manner was a FUTURE STATE brought, by natural light, 
into Religion: and from thenceforth became a neceflary part of 
it. But, in the Jewith Tueocracy, God was an exact rewarder 
and punifher, bere. Natural light therefore ſhewed that under fuch 
an adminiftration, the fubjeéts of it did not become liable to future 
Puniſhments till that ſanction was known amongſt them. 

Thus both natural and revealed Religion thew, that his Lordſhip 
calumniated them, when he affirmed, that, according to the hypo- 
thefs be oppofed, Moses Deceived the people in the Covenant they made, 
by bis intervention, with God: Or that, if Mofes did not know the 
doétrine of a future flate, then Gon deceived both him and them. 

Should it be afked, how God will deal with wicked men thus 
dying under the Mofaic Difpenfation ? give me leave to anſwer, 
in the words of Dr. CLARKE, on a like occafion. Ile had de- 
monſtrated a ſelf · moving Subftance to be immaterial, and fo, not 
periſhable like Bodies. But, as this included the Souls of irrational 
animals, it was afked How thefe were to be diſpoſed of, when 
they had left their reſpective habitations ?” To which he very pro- 
perly replies, Certainly, the omnipotent and infinitely wife God 
“ may, without any great difficulty, be fuppofed to have more 
1% ways of difpofing of his Creatures” (I add, with perfect juſlice 
and equity, and with equal meafure to all] „ than we are, at pre- 
s fent, let into the fecret of v. But if the Author of The Divine 
Legation has not promifed more than he can perform (as his long 
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delay gives us too much cauſe to ſuſpect), this matter will be ex- 
plained at large, in his account of the SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE OF 
TuE Repemption, which, he has told us, is to have a place in 
his laft Volume. 

Nothing now remains of this objection but the ſanction of fu- 
ture rewards: And I would by no means deprive the faithful If- 
raelites of theſe. His Lordſhip therefore has this to make his beft 
of: and, in his opinion, even an unclaimed reward is foul dealing ; 
for he joins it with puniſbment, as if his conſequence, againſt God's 
juftice and goodnefs, might be equally deduced from either of them. 
—A covenant, fays he, was made, wherein the conditions of obedience 
and diſobedience were not FULLY, nor, by confequence, FAIRLY flated, 
The Yraclites bad BETTER THINGS TO HOPE, and worſe to fear than 
thofe which were exprefed in il. Though it be hard on a generous 
Benefactor to be denied the right of giving more than he had pro- 
miſed; it is fill harder on the poor Debtor, that he is not at liberty 
to receive more. True it is, that, in this cafe, the conditions are 
not FULLY flated ; and therefore, according to his Lordthip’s Logic, 
BY CONSEQUENCE NOT FAIRLY. To ftrengthen this Conſeguence, 
his Lordſhip concludes in thefe word. — And their whole Hifory feems 
to fbew bow much need they bad of thefe additional motives [future 
Rewards and Punifhments] zo refrain them from Polytheifm and Ido- 
latry, and to anfwer the AssuMED purpofes of Divine Providence. 

Whoever puts all thefe things together That Mofes was him- 
felf of the race of Ifrael—was learned in all the wifdom of Egypt— 
and capable of freeing his People from their Yoke—that he brought 
them within fight of the promifed Land ; a fertile Country, which 
they were to conquer and inhabit that he inftituted a fyftem of 
Laws, which has been the admiration of the witeft men of all 
ages that he underftood the doctrine of a FUTURE STATE, and, 
by his experience gained in Egypt, knew the efficacy of it in ge- 
neral; and, by his perfect knowledge of the rebellious and ſuperſti- 
tious temper of his own People, could not but fee how ufeful it 

was 
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was to them in particular”-—W hoever, I fay, puts all theſe things 
together (and all thefe things are amongſt his Lordſhip's concei- 
fions), and at the fame time confiders, that Moses, throughout 
his whole fyftem of Law and Religion, is entirely filent concern- 
ing a future flate of Rewards and Puniſhments, will, I believe, 
conclude, that there was ſomething more in the omission than 
Lord Botincsroxe could fathom, or, at leaft, was willing to 
diſcover. 

But let us turn from Mosks's conduct (which will be elfe- 
where conſidered at large) to his Lordſhip's, which is our preſent 
bufinefs. 

1. Firſt, he gives us his conjectures, to account for the Omi/- 
fon, exclufive of Moses’s Divine Legation: but, as if diſſatisfied 
with them himfelf (which he well might be, for they deftroy one 
another), 

2. He next attempts, You fee, to prove, that the Legation could 
not be divine, from this very circumftance of the omiffion. 

3. But now he will go further, and demonſtrate that an extra- 
ordinary providence in general, fuch a one as is reprefented by 
Mofes, and which the Author of The Divine Legation has proved, 
from the circumftance of the omifion, was actually adminiftered 
in the Jewith Republic, could not poftibly be adminiftered, without 
deftroying free will; without making Virtue fervile; and without 
relaxing univerfal benevolence. 

4. And laftly, to make all fure, he ſhuts up the account by 
ſhewing, that an extraordinary providence could anfwer no reafon- 
able end or purpofe. l 

In his firft and laft order of evafions, he feems to be alone; but, 
in the fecond and third, he had the pleafure of feeing many an 
orthodox Writer againit Tbe Divine Legation (to ufe his Lordſhip's 
language) in confederacy with him. 

I have examined his. Lordſhip's firſt and fecond order. The third 
and fourth remain to be confidered; it is the laft refuge of his 
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infidelity ; and then, I think, I may return him back to the Author 
of The Divine Legation, to give us a frefh view of him; if fo be 
he think it worth his while to defend the other principles of his 
book againſt him. 

1. His firſt objection to the adminiftration of an extraordinary 
providence, fuch as Moses promifed to his people on the part of 
Gop, is, that it would DESTROY FREE-WILL. But here let me 
obferve, that he affects to difguife the immediate Object of his at- 
tack; and, in arguing againſt an extraordinary Providence, chufes 
to confider it in the general, as the Point arifes out of an imaginary 
difpute between Him and the Divines; who, he pretends, are dif- 
fatisfied with the prefent order of things, and require, as the terms 
of their acquiefcence in God’s government, the adminiftration of 
an equal Providence, Sere. But this obliquity in difguifing the true 
object of his attack not being of itfelf fufficient to embarras his 
adverfaries, he further fupports it by a prevarication : for it is not 
true, that Divines are diſſatisfied with the preſent order of things, 
or that they require a better. All the ground they ever gave his 
Lordfhip for imputing this ſcandal to them being only this aſſor - 
tion, That if the preſent ſtate be the whole of Man’s exiftence, 
then the Juftice of God would have more exaétly difpenfed good and 
evil bere: but, as he has not-done fo, it follows, that there will be 
a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments dereafter.” 

This premifed, I proceed to his firft objection. — In good 
“ earneft (fays his Lordthip), is a ſyſtem of particular providences, 
e in which the Supreme Being, or his Angels, like his Minifters to 
4 reward, and his Executioners to puniſh, are conftantly employed 
“in the affairs of mankind, much more reafonable” (than the 
Gods of Fricunus or the morals of Poremo]? * Would the jus- 
“ TICE of God be more MANIFEST in fuch a ſtate of things than 
‘t in the prefent? I fee no room for MERIT on the part of Man, 
nor for justice on the part of God, in fuch a ſtate *.” 


* Volv. p. 425, 426. 
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His Lordthip atks, whether the Juſlice of God would be more mani- 
Jef in fuch a ftate of things, where good is conftantly diſpeuſed to 
the virtuous, and evil to the wicked, than in the prefent, where 
good and evil happen indifferently to all men? If his Lordthip, 
by the prefent flate of things, includes the reétification of them in a 
future ftate, I anſwer, that the juftice of God would not de more mani- 
Jef, but equally and fully manifeft in either cafe. If his Lord · 
ſhip does not include this rectification in a future ftate, then I anfwer 
his quſtion by another; Would the Juſlice of the Civil Magiftrate 
be more mauifeſt, where he exactly diſpenſes rewards to good men, 
and punifhment to evil, than where he fuffers the Cunning and the 
Powerful to carve for themfelves ?. 

But be fees no room for merit on the part of Man, nor Fuftice on the 
part of God. If he does not fee, it is his own fault. It is owing 
to his prevaricating both with himfelf and his Reader; to the 
turning his view from the Scripture-reprefentation of an equal 
Providence, to the iniquity of Calviniftical election, and to the 
partialities of Fanatics concerning the favoured workings of the 
Spirit; and to his giving thefe to the reader, in its ſtead. How 
dextroufly does he flide Eutbuſiaſm aud Predeflination into the Scrip · 
ture · doctrine of an equal Providence!—Jf fome men were DETER-- 
MINED TO GOODNESS by the fecret workings of the ſpirit, &c. Yes 
indeed, if you will be fo kind to allow him, that under an equal 
providence the will is over-ruled, he will be able to thew you, 
there is an end of all merit and demerit. But this fubftituting arti- 
ficial theology (as he calls it) in the place of dibk-theology, is his 
ufual leger-de-main. So again—ZJ can conceive fill lefs,. that indi- 
vidual Creatures before they have done either good or evil, nay, before 
their actual exifience, can be the objects of predilection or averfion, of 
love or batred, to God.. Who, of the Gofpel-Divines, againſt 
whom he is here writing, would have him cenceive any thing of 
this at all? It is the artificial Theologer, the depraver, as he ſays, 
of the Gofpel, who would draw hiin into fo abſurd a ſyſtem. But 
what has this exploded Theo/ogy, that abounds only in human in- 

ventions, 
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ventions, todo with the extraordinary Providence, reprefented in 
holy Writ! To fay, that this Providence takes away man’s merit 
and God's juftice, is confounding all our ideas of right and wrong. 
Is it not the higheft merit of a rational creature to comply with that 
motive which has moft real weight? And is not God’s juftice then 
moft manifeft when the order of things prefent feweſt difficulties 
and obfcurities in our contemplation of it? His Lordſhip was 
plainly of thefe fentiments, when, arguing againſt God's compli- 
ance with the Jewith bardne/s of heart, he thought it more becom- 
ing the Mafter of the Univerfe, to bend the perverfe ftiffnefs of 
their Wills: and, when arguing againſt a future flate from the pre- 
fent good order of things, he pretends to thew, againſt Divines and 
Atheiſts in conjunction, that there is little or no irregularity in the 
prefent difpenfations of Providence; at leaft, not fo much as the 
World commonly imagine. And why was this paradox advanced, 
but from a conſciouſneſs that the more exact the preſent adminiſ- 
tration of God's providence appeared, the more manifeſt it made his 
Juſtice? But now his Lordſhip's followers may be apt to pretend, 
that their Maſter has here done no more, indeed ſearce fo much, at 
leaſt not in ſo expreſs terms, as a celebrated Prelate, in one of his 
difcourfes at the Temple; who tells us, That an immediate and 
“ vifible interpofition of Providence in Behalf of the righteous, and 
s: for the puniſhment of the wicked, would INTERFERE WITH THE 
“ FREEDOM OF MORAL AGENTS, AND NOT LEAVE ROOM FOR 
4 THEIR TRIAL*.” But they who object this to us, have not 
confidered the nature of moral differences. For, as another 
learned Prelate well obferves, A little experience may convince us, 
that the fame thing, at different times, is not the ſame +. Now if 
different times may make fuch alterations in identity, what muft 
different men do? The thing faid being by all candid interpretation to 
be regulated on the purpofe of faying. 


Vol. ii. p. 258, 259 · 
1 Scripture vindicated from the mifreprefintations of the Biftep of Bangor, p. 165. 
2. Lord 
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2. Lord Bolingbroke’s fecond objection againft an equal Provi- 
dence is, that it would MAKE VIRTUE SERVILE.—* If the Good, 
“¢ befides the enjoyment of all that happinefs which is infeparable 
& from Virtue, were exempted from all kinds of evil, and if the 
* wicked, beſides all thofe evils which are infeparable from Vice, 
& and thofe which happen to all men in the ordinary courfe of 
4s events, were expofed to others that the hand of God inflicted on 
* them in an extraordinary manner, fuch Good men would have 
c VERY LITTLE MERIT; they would have, while they continued 
4 to be good, no other merit than that of children who are cajoled 
ce into their duty; or than that of Galley-flaves who ply at the 
€t oar, becaufe they hear and fee and fear the lath of the boat- 
4 fwain *.” 

If the perfection of a rational Creature conſiſts in acting accord- 
ing to reaſon; and if his merit rifes in proportion as he advances in 
perfection; How can that ſtate, which beſt ſecures him from acting 
irrationally, leſſen or take away his merit? Are the actions of the 
Deity of lefs worth for his moral incapacity of being unjuſt or 
malignant? The motive which induces to right action is indeed 
more or lefs excellent according to the dignity or nature of the 
Agent: But the queftion here is not concerning the excellence, but 
the power of the motive to turn action into paſſion; which is the 
only way I can conceive of deftroying merit in the ſubject. Now 
I hold, that this fancy, That motives exterior to the Being on 
which they work, may be able to turn an Agent to a Patient, is 
one of the greateft of Phyfical abfurdities ; and therefore commonly 
goes about difguifed, in the garb of metapbyſſes. For while agency 
remains, merit fubfifts : the degrees of which do not depend on the 
lefs or greater force the motives have on the affections, but on the 
more or lefs reafon of the choice. In a word, there is no means of 
taking away the merit and demerit of human actions, but by taking 
away agency, and making man paffive, or, in other terms, a 
Machine. 


Vol. v. p. 428. 
VoL. VI. 5 F Bot, 
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But, to expofe in a more popular way the futility of this reafon- 
ing, it will be fufficient to obferve that the objection holds equally 
aguinft all religious Sanctions whatfoever. And fo indeed it was 
fairly urged by Lord Shaftefbury : who pretended that every motive 
regarding sELF tended to fervilize Virtue. Without doubt, one 
fort, juft as much as another; a future flate, juft as well as an eguat 
Providence. Nay, if we were to appreciate matters very nicely, it 
would feem, that a future flate without an equal Providence (for 
they are alway to be confidered feparately, as they belong to differ- 
ent fyftems) would more ftrongly incline the Will, than an equal 
providence without a future ſlats: as the value of future above pre- 
ſent good is immenfely great. But the human mind being fo con- 
ſtituted, that the difance of a good takes off proportionably from 
its influence, this brings the force of the two fanétions nearer to an 
equality; which at length proves but this, That the objection to 
the merit of Virtue holds againſt all religious ſanctions whatfoever. 
In the ufe of which objection Lord Shaftefbury was not only more 
ingenuous, as he urged it againft them all, but more confiftent, as 
he urged it on his doctrine of a perfect difinterefedne/s in our nature; 
whereas Lord Bolingbroke is amongft thofe who hold, that // 
love and fecial, though coincident, are two eſſential principles in 
the human frame. 

« That two confiftent motions act the Soul, 
„And one regards 1TsELF, and one the WHOLE.” 


But we might go further, and retort upon both thefe noble Adver- 
faries of Religion, that the charge of making virtue fervile affects 
all moral, as well as all religious ſanctions; as well that, whofe 
exiſtence they allow, as thoſe, which they would perfuade us to be. 
vifionary ; both thefe illuftrious Patrons of infidelity acknowledging 
that moral ſanction which arifes from God's making the practice of 
virtue our INTEREST as well as duty . Now interef and fervility 
is, it feems, the fame thing, with thefe generous Spirits. 


Vol. v. p. 429. 
His 
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His Lordſhip's third cavil to an equal Providence is, that it would 
RELAX GENERAL BENEVOLENCE. 

—— ‘+ But would there not be, at the fame time, fome further 
1 defects in this ſcheme? I think there would. It feems to me, 
ts that theſe good men being thus diſtinguiſhed by particular pro- 
** vidences, in their favour, from the reft of mankind, might be 
s apt either not to contract, or to LOSE THAT GENERAL BENEVO- 
„ LENCE, which is a fundamental Principle of.the Law of Nature, 
“and that Pustic spirit, which is the life and foul of Society. 
“God has made the practice of morality our intereft, as well as 
** our duty. But men who found themfelves conftantly protected 
ét from the evils that fell on others, might grow inſenſibly to think 
s themfelves unconcerned in the common fate: and if they relaxed 
0 in their zeal for the Public good, they would relax in their vir- 
t tue; for public good is the object of Virtue. They might do 
„ worfe, fpiritual pride might infe& them. They might become, 
‘¢ in their own imaginations, the little Flock, or the chofen Sheep. 
Others have been fo by the mere force of Enthufiafm, without 
any fuch inducements as thofe which we aflume, in the fame 
s cafe; and experience has fhewn, that there are no Wolves like 
« thefe Sheep “. 

The cafe afumed, to which his Lordthip objects, and againſt 
which he pretends to argue, is that of an equal Providence which 
exactly diſtributes good to Virtue, and to Vice, evil. Now the prefent 
objection to fuch a ftate is, an’ pleafe you, that this favourable di/- 
lindlion of good, to the virtuous man, would be apt to defroy his 
general benevolence and public ſpirit. Theſe, in his Lordthip’s ac- 
count, and fo in mine too, are the moft fublime of all Virtues; 
and therefore, it is agreed, will be moft highly rewarded: But the 
tendency of this favourable diſtinction, if you will believe him, may 
prove the lof; of general benevolence and public fpirit. As much as this 
ſhocks common fenfe, his Lordthip has his reafons. God bas made 
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the prutlice of morality cur INTEREST as well as duty. But men, 
cob find themfekces conflantly protected from the evils that fall on 
others, might grow infenfibly to think themfelves unconcerned in the 
common fate. 

God bas made the praclice of morality our INTEREST as well as, 
duty. Without doubt he has. But does it not continue to be our 
interef, under an equal, as well as under an unequal Providence? 
Nay, is it not more evidently and invariably fo, in the abfence of 
thofe inequalities which hinder our feeing clearly, and feeling con- 
ftantly, that the practice of morality is our INTEREST as well as. 
du:y ? 

—But men, who found themfelves conflantly protected from the evils 
that fall on others, might grow infenfibly to think themfelves unconcerned 
in the COMMON FATE. What are thofe evils, under an equal Pro- 
vidence, which fall on others, and from which the good man is 
protected? Are they not the punifhments inflicted on the wicked? 
And how is the good man protected from them? Isit not by his 
perfeverance in Virtue? ‘It is therefore impoffible he thould grow 
unconcerned to thofe evils which his Lordthip calls the common 
Jate, when he fees his interęſt and his duty ſo cloſely connected, that 
there is no way of avoiding thofe evils but by perfevering in virtue. 
But the name of common fate, which he gives unto them, detects 
his prevarication. He pretends to reafon againft an equal Provi- 
dence, yet flurs in upon us, in its ftead, a Providence which only 
protects good men; or rather ane certain ſpecies of good men; and leaves 
all other to their COMMON FATE. But admit it poffible for the good 
man to relax in bis benevolence, and to grow infenfible to the common 
Jate: there is, in the fate here aſſuncd, a ſpeedy means of bringing 
him to himſelf; and that is, his being no longer protected frem the 
evils that fall on others: for when men relax in their benevolence, 
his Lordſhip tells you, they relax in their virtue: and, give me leave 
to tell his Lordſhip, that when men relax in their virtue, Provi- 
dence relaxes in its protection; or, to {peak more properly, the re- 


wards of virtue are abated in proportion. 
However, 
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However, /piritual pride (he fays) might infet the virtuous, thus 
protected: And this he will prove d fortiori, from the cafe of En- 
THUSIAsTS; who only imagine they have this protection, and have 
it not. Now, what if we ſhould fay, it is this very enthuffigſtic ſpirit 
itfelf, and not the viſions of Protecbion it is apt to raiſe, which is 
the true cauſe of ſpiritual pride? Entuustasm is that temper of 
mind, in which the imagination has got the better of the judgment. 
In this difordered ftate of things, Enthuſiaſm, when it happens to 
be turned upon religious matters, becomes FANATICIsM: and this, 
in its extreme, begets the fancy of our being the peculiar favorites 
of Heaven. Now, every one fees, that sPIRITUAL PRIDE is the 
caufe, and not the effect, of the diſorder. For what but ſpiritual 
pride fpringing out of prefumptive holinefs, could bring the Fanatic 
to fancy himfelf exalted above the common condition of the Faith- 
ful? It is true, when he was got thus far, the folly which brought 
him hither, might carry him further; and then, all to come would 
be indeed the effect of his diſorder. But fuppofe it was not the 
enthufiaftic Spirit, but the vifions of protection it is apt to raife, 
which is the cauſe of ſpiritual pride; Is there no difference between 
a vifion and a reality? Fancy may occafion thofe diſorders which 
fact may remove. This, I perfuade myfelf, is the cafe here: The 
real communication of Grace purifies thofe paffions, and exalts 
them into virtues, which the ftrong delufion of fuch a ftate only 
renders more grofs and violent. And here it may be worth while 
to take notice that his Lordſhip, in this objection to an extraordi- 
nary Providence, from the hurt it does to general benevolence, 
ſeems to have had the Jewiſb People in his eye; who, in the latter 
ages of their republic, were commonly charged, and perhaps truly, 
with want of benevolence to the reft of mankind: a fact, which 
though it makes nothing for his purpofe, makes very much for 
mine, as it furnifhes me with an example to ſupport what is here 
faid of Fanaticifm ; an infirmity pretty general amongft the Jews 
of thofe Ages. They had outlived their extraordinary Providence ; 

but 
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but not the memory, nor even the effects of it; Nay, the warmer 
tempers were hardly brought to think it had ceafed. This filled 
them with ſpiritual pride, as the elect of God; a diſpoſition which, 
it is confefled, tends readily to deſtroy or to relax general benevo - 
lence. But what now are the natural confequences, which the 
actual adminiftration of an equal Providence would have on the 
human mind? In this cafe, as in the other, a warm temper, whofe 
object was Religion, would be obnoxious to the common weaknefs 
of our nature, and too apt to difgrace itſelf by fpiritual pride: but 
as this is one of the vices which an equal Providence is always at 
hand to puniſh, the cure would be direct and fpeedy. The re- 
covered Votary, we will now fuppofe to be received again into the 
number of the Good; and to find himſelf in the ttle flock and chofen 
ſbeep, as they are nick-named by this noble Writer. Well, but 
his danger is not yet over; the fenfe of this high prerogative of 
humanity might revive, in a warm temper, the {till unmortified 
feeds of {piritual pride. Admit this to be the cafe; what follows? 
His pride revives indeed, but it is only to be again humbled : for 
punithment is ſtill clofely attendant on vice and folly. At length, 
this holy difcipline, the neceflary confequence of an equal Provi- 
dence, effectually does its work; it purifies the mind from low and 
ſelñih partialities, and adorns the Will with general benevolence, 
public ſpirit, and love of all its fellow creatures. 

What then could fupport his Lordfhip in fo perverfe a judgment 
concerning the ftate and condition of good men under an equal 
Providence? That which fupports all his other infults on Reli- 
gion; his fophiftical change of the queftion. He objects to an 
equal providence (which Religionifts pretend has been adminiftered 
during one period of the Difpenfation of Grace) where good men 
are conftantly rewarded, and wicked men as conftantly punithed ; 
and he takes the matter of his objection from the fanatical idea of 
a favoured elet (which never exiſted but in over-heated brains), 
svhere reward and punifhment are diftributed, not on the propor- 
° tions 
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tions of merit and demerit, but on the diabolic dreams of certain 
eternal decrees of election and reprobation, unrelated to eny human 
principle of juftice.. 

But now, Sir, keep the queftion fteddily in your eye, and his 
Lordfhip’s reafoning in this paragraph will diſeloſe fuch a compli- 
cation of abſurdities as will aftonifh you. You will fee an equal 
Providence, which, in and through the very ac of rewarding bene- 
volence, public fpirit, and humility, becomes inſtrumental in pro- 
ducing, in thofe fo rewarded, felfifhnefs, negleét of the public, and 
ſpiritual pride. 

His Lordſhip's laft objection to an extraordinary Providence is, 
that it would Nor ANSWER ITS END. 

J will conclude this head (fays he) by obferving, that we have 
cc example as well as reafon for us, when we reje& the hypothefis 
« of particular providences. God was the king of the Jewith Peo- 
4 ple. His prefence refided amongft them, and his juſtice was 
„ manifefted daily in rewarding and puniſhing. by unequivocal, fig- 
& nal, and miraculous interpofitions of his power. The effect of 
«all was this, the People rebelled at one time, and repented at 
„another.. Particular providences, directed by God himſelf im- 
1 mediately, upon the ſpot, if I may fay fo, had particular tem- 
+ poral effects only, none general nor laſting: and the People were 
« fo little fatisfied with this ſyſtem of. Government, that they de- 
4 poſed tlie Supreme Being, and infifted to have another King, and 
“ to be governed like their neighbours . 

In ſupport of this laft objedion, you fee his Lordthip was forced 
to throw off the mafk, and fairly tell us what he aimed at; that is 
to fay, to difcredit the extraordinary Providence mentioned by 
Mofes, An equal Providence, fays he, will not anfwer its end. 
What is itsend? Here, his prevarications bring us, as ufual, to 
our diſtinctions —When this Providence is adminiſtered for the fake 
of Particulars, its firft end is to diſcipline us in virtue, and keep us 
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in our duty: When adminiftered for the fake of a Community, its 
firft end is to ſupport the Inftitution it had erected. Now his Lord- 
thip, proceeding from reafon to example, gives us this of the Jewith 
Republic, to prove that an equal or extraordinary Providence does 
not anfwer one or other or both thefe ends. 

But it is unlucky for him, that here, where he employs the exam- 
ple, he cannot forbear, any more than in numberlefs other places 
of his writings, to tell us that he believes nothing of the matter— 
How long this Theocracy may be faid to bave continued (fays he) Iam 
quite unconcerned to know, and ſbould be forry to mis-fpend my time in 
inquiring, The example then is only an argument ad hominem, But 
the misfortune is, that no laws of good reafoning will admit an ar- 
gument ad bominem on this queftion, Of the EFFECTS of a REAL 
extraordinary Providence; becaufe the nature of the effects of REAL 
providence can never be difcovered by the effects of a PRETENDED 
one. To fay the truth, his Lordſhip is at prefent out of luck. For 
had he indeed believed the extraordinary providence of the Jews to 
be real, his own reprefentation of the cafe would, on his own 
principles, have proved it but pretended. For it is a principle with 
him, that where the means do not produce the end, fuch (means 
(all pretences notwithftanding) are but human inventions. It is 
thus he argues againft the Divinity of the Chriftian Religion ; which 
he concludes to be an impofture for its not having effected that 
lafting reformation of manners, which he ſuppoſes was its principal 
defign to accomplifh. 

So far as to the corce of his example. He manages no better 
in the APPLICATION of it. 

We have diftinguifhed concerning the ends of an extraordinary 
providence. Ler us fuppofe now, that his Lordſhip takes the 
principal end of the Jewiſh Theocracy to be the reformation of 
Particulars, He refers to their hiftory, and pretends to thew they 
were not reformed. Now whatever other confequences may attend 
this fuppofed Fact, the moft obvious and glaring is this, That his 
Lordſhip, in proceeding from reafon to example, has given us fuch 

an 
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an example as overturns or fuperfedes all his reafoning. According 
to his reafoning, an extraordinary providence would tye virtue and 
good manners fo faft down upon every Individual, that his very 
Will would be forced, and the merit of doing what he had it not 
in his power to forbear, abfolutely deftroyed. You would now 
perhaps expect his example ſhould confirm this pretended fact? 
Juſt otherwife. His example thews his fact to be a fiction, and that 
men remained as bad as ever. , . 

But I have no need of taking any artificial advantage of his Lord- 
fhip’s bad reafoning. For, when we fee it conftantly oppofed to 
truth, it is fo far from being an additional difcredit to it, that it is 
as conſtantly oppofed to himfelf. 

The truth indeed is, that the great and principal end of the 
Jews THeocracy was to keep that People a feparate nation, 
under their own Law and Religion, till the coming of the Mess1an; 
and to prepare things for his reception by preferving amongſt them 
the doctrine of the Untry. Now, to judge whether the Theo- 
cracy or extraordinary Providence compafſed its end, we have only 
to confider, Whether this people, to the coming of Chrift, did 
continue a diftiné&t Nation ſeparated from all the other tribes of 
Mankind, and diftinguifhed from them by the worfhip of the one 
true God. And on inquiry, we ſhall find, they not only did con- 
tinue thus diftiné and diſtinguiſhed, but have fo continued ever 
fince. A ſingularity which has had no example amongſt any other 
People: And is fufficient to convince us, that there muft have been 
fome amazing power in that Theocracy, which could go on ope- 
rating for fo many ages after the extraordinary adminiftration of it 
had ceafed. Let us conclude therefore, that the having nothing 
to urge againft the due efficacy of this extraordinary providence, 
but that, the people rebelled at one time and repented at another, and 
that this providence bad only temporary effeds, is the moft ample con- 
feffion of his defeat. And fo much for his J.ordthip’s exploits in 
ANTIENT Potirics. 
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Ler us now come a little nearer to him, and confider him in his 
capacity for the Mopsrn. 
Here his Lordſhip fhines without a Rival. 


ss Whether to fettle peace, or to unfold 

The drift of hollow States—befides to know 

% Both SPIRITUAL POWER AND CIVIL, what each means, 

s What fevers each i 
as was faid by a Poet * of the laft age of bis turbulent Friend; who 
if he did not ferve his country better than this Politician of later 
date, had much more to anfwer for, as by all accounts his talents 
were vafily fuperior. 

His Lordthip however, with the beft he has, proceeds to over- 
turn the PRINcIr TES of the ALLIANCE BETWEEN CHURCH AND 
State. But the pains he had taken, and the oppofition he had 
found from the arcumenT of the Divine Lecarion, had, by 
the time he came upon this fecond Adventure, fo ruffled his temper 
and difcompofed his manners, that he now breaks out in all kinds 
of opprobrious language, not only againft the Syftem, but even 
againſt the perfon of the Author. f 

To underftand the nature of his Lordthip’s provocation, if at 
leaft it arofe from this treatiſe of the Alliance, it may not be im- 
proper to fay a word or two of the occafion of that Book, and of the 
Principles on which it is compofed. 

After the many violent convulfions our Country had fuffered fince 
the RerorMation by the rage of religious Parties (in which, at 
one time, liberty of Confcience was oppreſſed; and at another, the 
eſtabliſned Church overturned and deſolated);, it pleafed Divine Pro- 
vidence to fettle our religious Rights on fuch fundamental prin- 
ciples of juſtice and equity, and to ſecure the civil peace on fuch 
maxims of wifdom and true policy, as moft effectually guarded 
both againſt the return of their refpective violations: and the means. 
made ufe of were the giving, on proper terms of fecurity to the 
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national Religion, a free toleration to all who diffented from the 
eſtabliſned Worſhip. This feemed to be going as far towards per- 
fection in religious Communion as the long diſtracted ſtate of the 
Chriftian World would fuffer us to indulge our hopes. 

But men had not been long in poſſeſſion of this bleſſing before 
they grew weary of it, and fet on foot many inventions, to throw 
us back into our old diforders. For it is to be obferved with for- 
row, that this reform of the Englifh Conftitution happened not to 
be the good work of the CuurcH, begun in the conviction of 
Truth, and carried on upon the principles of Charity : but was ra- 
ther owing to the vigilance of the SraTE; at one time, vainly 
perhaps, anxious for the eftablifhed Religion *, at another, wiſely 
provident for the fupport of civil Liberty +. So that when fuc- 
ceeding diſſentions in Church and State had made this newly re- 
formed Conftitution the ſubject of enquiry, the Parties who ma- 
naged the debate being thofe who before had both perfecuted and 
fuffered in their turns, the principles and tempers they brought 
with them to the difcuffion of the queftion were not fuch perhaps 
as were beft fitted either to regulate their judgments, or to mode- 
rate their partialities. Ove fide ſeemed to regard the ToLERATION 
as an evil in itfelf, and only a temporary expedient to prevent a 
worfe ; while their conduct thewed, they lay at watch for the firft 
occafion to break in upon it. This was enough to miflead the Other 
to conſider the Tesr Law, which covered and ſecured the efta- 
blifhed Religion, as no better than a new fpecies of perfecution : 
and having now no real injury to complain of, they began to take 
umbrage at this ſhadow of a grievance ; “ To have divine Worſhip 
“really free, they faid, no religious profeſſion fhould be attended 
« with civil incapacities: a Test had made that diſtinction amongſt 
God's Worſhippers: it was therefore to be fet afide.” But every 
man faw (and perhaps the enemies of the To were not amongſt the 
laſt who faw it) that to fet afide this Law, which, under a general 


* Ch II. 4 win. III. 
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Toleraion, was the only fecurity of the gabliſſed Church, was ex- 
poting the National worfhip, to all the inroads of a ſectarian rabble. 
This muchievous project, ariſing out of abuſed liberty, was at firft 
entertained, as we may well fuppofe, by the tolerated Churches. 
only. Some of the more ingenuous of them adopted it out of fear, 
on the diſcovery of that bigoted principle in their Adverſaries, which. 
confidered Toleratiau as only a temporary expedient. And where. 
was the wonder if thofe who believed, they had no fecurity for what 
they had got, while fuch principles prevailed, fhould endeavour to. 
put it out of the power of their adverfaries to do them harm? 
Others of a more politic turn cherifhed it from views of ambition, 
and in hopes of fharing the emoluments of the eftablifhed Church. 
It was fome time before any Member of the Church of England 
joined with Diffenters in their clamours againft a Te Law, or, 
more properly ſpeaking, againſt their own Eftablifhment. This mon- 
ſtrous coalition did not happen till a warm diſpute on certain meta- 
phyfical queftions* (if confidered in one light, too fublime to 
become the ſubject of human wit; if in another, too trifling to gain 
the attention of reafonable men) had ftarted new ſeruples con- 
cerning Church · Subſeription. And to get rid of this neceſſary ene 
gagement to PEACE, and acquiefcence in the eſtabliſhed Religion, 
thefe wife and faithful Minifters of the National Worſhip were 
amongſt the foremoſt to difcredit it, and the bufieft to trample down 
all its fences and ſecurities. 

B:OoOr RV, you fee, was at the bottom of the firft fet of princi- 
ples; and FANATICISM, at the top of the other. In their feparate 
appeals to the experience of Mankind, there was this remarkable dif- 
ference ; All ages had felt the miſehiefs of religious reftraint and 
perfecution ; but there was no example, either in Pagan or in Chrif- 
tian times, of the evils attending the want of an eftablifoed Religion. 
The Fanatics, therefore, were perpetually urging their experience 
againſt perfecution, fecure in not having the argument retorted on 


# The Trinitarian controverfy. h 
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them. But, in this imaginary triumph they deccived themfelves; 
and the very want of examples was the greatcfl Advantage the Bi- 
gots had over them: Who if they had no inftance of the evils at- 
tending the want of an Eftablifhment, to retort upon their adverſa- 
ries, it was becaufe fuch want was never known: The necetlity of 
a national Religion for the ſupport of Society, being fo indifpenfa- 
ble, that Men even in the wildeft times, the fworn Enemies of re- 
ligious Eftablifhments, and /ugued together for their deſtruction, 
were no fooner become able to effect their purpoſe, than they 
found, in beginning to new model the ftate, which they had fub- 
dued by the fuperiority of their arms, that there was even a neceſ- 
fity of ſupporting an eſtabliſhed Church. Of this, we havc a re- 
markable example in the INDEPENDENT Republic, and in the Pro- 
ſectorſbip of Oriver; both of which, under their feveral Uturpa- 
tions, were forced to erect Pan VTEAT, the Religion they muft. 
hated, into.a NATIONAL CHURCH. 

To proceed; The diftempers of the State ftill further contri- 
buted to inflame thofe of the Church: And, on the Acceffion of 
the prefent royal Line to the Throne, a long, a famous, and a re- 
gular difpute concerning the powers, bounds, and limits of the 
Two SociETies, was begun and carried on by two parties of Church- 
men. But as the feveral difputants had reciprocally affigned too 
much, and allowed too little to the two Societies, and had erected 
their arguments. on one common fallacy ; the Maintainers of an. 
Eftablithment fupported.a Teft-law on fuch reafoning as deftroyed 
a Toleration ; and the Defenders of religious Liberty argued againſt 
the juſtice of that ſecurity on fuch principles as concluded cqually 
againſt a national Church. 

In this ferment, and in this embroiled condition, the Author of 
The Alliance between Church and State found the ſentiments of men 
concerning religious Liberty and-Eftablifhments when he propoſed 
his Theory to their confideration : a Theory calculated to vindicate 
our prefent happy Conftitution ON A PRINCIPLE OF RIGHT, by. 

adjuſting. 
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adjufting the precife bounds of either Society; by ſhewing how they 
come to act in conjunction; and by explaining the nature of their 
Union: and from thence, by natural and neceſſary conſequence, in- 
ducing, on the one hand, an EsrAnLIsnzp Reticron, with all 
its rights and privileges, ſecured by a Test Law ; and on the other, 
a full and free ToLERATION to all who diſſented from the National 
Worſhip. 

He firſt thewed the ufe of Religion to Society, from the expe- 
rience and practice of all Ages: He inquired from whence the ufe 
arofe, and found it to be from certain original defects in the very 
eſſence and plan of Civil Society. He went on to the nature of 
Religion; and fhewed how, and for what caufes, it conſtituted a 
Society: And then, from the natures of the two Societies, he col- 
lected, that the object of the Civil is only the Body and its in- 
tereſts: and the object of the Religious, only the Soul. Hence he 
concluded, that both Societies are Sovereign, and Independent; be- 
caufe they arife not out of one another; and becaufe, as they are 
concerned in contrary provinces, they can never meet to clafh; the 
famenefs of original, or the famenefs of adminiſtration, being the only 
caufes which can bring one, of two diſtinct Societies, into natural 
ſubjection to the other. 

To apply Religion therefore to the fervice of Civil Society, in the 
beft manner it is capable of being applied, he ſhewed it was necef- 
{ary that the two Societies fhould unite: For each being fovereign 
and independent, there was no other way of applying the fervice of 
Religion in any folid or effectual manner. But no fuch union could 
arife but from free compact and convention. And free convention is 
never likely to happen, unlefs each Society has its mutual motives, 
and mutual advantages. The Author therefore, from what he had 
laid down of the natures of the two Societies, explained what thofe 
motives and advantages were. Whence it appeared that all the 
rights, privileges, and prerogatives of the two Societies, thus united, 
with the Civil Magiftrate at their head, were indeed thofe very 

rights, 
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rights, privileges, and prerogatives, which we find eftablithed and 
enjoyed under our prefent happy Conftitution in Church and State : 
The refult of this was, that an gst aBLisHeD Cuurcn and a free 
TOLERATION, are made perfectly to agree by the medium of a 
Test Law. This Law therefore the Author, in the laft place, pro- 
ceeded to vindicate, on the fame gencral principles of the Law of 
Nature and Nations. 

You have here, Sir, a true though fhort analyfis of The Alliance 
between Church and State; with the Principles on which the Theory 
is conducted. 

Let us now confider the account his Lordſhip has been pleafed 
to give of it. I ſhall take him paragraph by paragraph, in his na- 
tive diſorder, as hie lies: And for the fame reafon that I followed a 
different method in cenfuting his Arguments againſt the moral at- 
tributes, which 1 chofe to methodize and digeft. For when a difor- 
derly writer is tolerably clear, you may make him ſtill clearer, and 
fhew his arguments to advantage, by bringing them into order. But 
when fuch a one is beyond remedy cloudy and confuſed, as our 
noble Writer’ is here where he reaſons againſt the book of the Al. 
liance, this aſſiſtance would be fufpicious 1 for the Reader might 
come to fancy that as well the ob/eurity as the order were of the An- 
ſwerer s making. Therefore the ſaleſt, as well as faireſt way in 
this cafe is to take the Writer as you find him. The obfcurities in 
thought and expreſſion will be then feen to be his own; and no- 
thing can be objected to his Adverfary, but a few repetitions, which 
in this method of anſwering can never be avoided. 

His Lordthip preludes his attack upon the Book and the Author 
with this curious Narrative. 

J have heard of a Sermon preached by one Doctor SENIOR, a 
Fellow of Trinity College, in Cambridge, before King Charles 
« the Second, at New-market, in the days of paffive obedience and 
6% non-refifance, and afterwards printed. His text was taken from 
„the 14th, 1 5th, and 16th verſes of the fourth Ch. of Exodus, 

66 or 
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% or fome of them; wherein God direéts Moses to take AARon 

s the Levite, becaufe he knew that Aaron could ſpeak well to 

the People, and joins them together in Commiſſion, that they 
“ might affift one another mutually ; that Aaron might be inſtead 
‘ of a mouth to Moses, and that Mos Es might be inftead of God 

4% to Aaron. What other applications the good Doctor made of 
« thefe texts, I know not. But I am informed by Mr. Lewis, who 
«has read the Sermon, that he eftablifhed on them a fuppofed 
Alliance between the Church and the State: or rather between the 
„Church and the King. By this Alliance the well · ſpoken Levite 
4c was to inftil paſſive obedience to the King, in the minds of the 
„ People, and to infift on it, as on a Law of God; The King, on 
* the other hand, was to be the nurſing Father of the Church, to 
1 ſupport her Authority, to preſerve, at leaft, if not increafe, lier 
*¢ immunities, and to keep her in the full poſſeſſion of all the ad- 
“ vantages fhe claimed. The Church performed her part, and had 
«“ a right, by virtue of this alliance, if the King did not perform 
his, to teach this doctrine no longer, and to refume her inde- 
** pendency on the State and on him. This was the purport of the 
* fermon, at leaft: and WARBURTON took his hint, POSSIBLY, 
« from it, and turned it to ferve his purpoſe; that is, to lay down 
the fame principles and To BANTER MANKIND IF HE COULD, by 
& NoT drawing directly, and avowedly, from them the fame con - 
s clufion. Dr. Senror’s authority is, no doubt, as good in this 
“ cafe, as that of De Marca or even of Bossuet. The firft,,a 
“ time-ferving Prieft, interefted, and a great flatterer, if ever there 
“ was one, and who made no ſeruple to explain away whatfoever 
“ he had found himfelf obliged to fay iu favour of the State. The 
“+ latter was as wife, if not as cunning, as learned, and a much 

“ better man, though not fo much in the favour of Mr. War- 

„ BURTON, who gave them Characters in his afluming ftyle, with- 

out knowing any thing of them; and who has the ¿impertinence 

“te pronounce of the greateſt Scholar, the greateſt Divine, and the 

greateſt 
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te greateſt Orator of his age, that be was a good fenfible man. He 
s¢ was all I have faid of him: but he was an Ecclefiaftic, and a 
1 ſubject of France *. 

As to this account of Dr. Senior, I ſcarce know what to make 
of it, or what credit it deferves: For he who will falſify a Book 
in every body’s hands, will hardly be very ſcrupulous of what he 
fays of a Sermon, which nobody has heard of, but his Friend Mr. 
Lewis. At leaft if Doctor Senior was ever a man of this world, 
I ſhould fancy he muft be later than where his Lordthip, who is 
no great Chronologer, has placed him. He tells us it was in the 
days of paffive obedience and non- reſſſtance, and that the doctrine of 
his fermon was calculated for the fervice of popery and arbitrary 
power. May we not fuppofe then, that he flouriſned under his 
Lordſhip's Au/pices, when the Church was laft in danger? If this 
were the cafe, his Lordſhip ufes Dr. Senior juft as lie uſed St. 
Pavl. +, firft fets him upon preaching paſſtve Obedience, and then 
abuſes him for his pains. 

But let Dr. Senior live when and where he will, he thinks it 
POSSIBLE that WARBURTON might bave taken the hint of the Alliance 

Jrom him. Yes, juft as pofible as that Locke took the hint of the 
original compact from FILMER. 

He aſſures us, however, that the Authority of Dr. Senior is as 
good as that of De Marca, or even of Bossuet. The authority of 
Dr. Senior ! For what? To fupport Mr. WarsBurton’s dofrine 
of the Alliance. But where is it to be had? Suppoſe this difficulty 
to be got over; and Dr. Senior as ready at hand as De Marca or 
BossveT, and as willing to declare againſt the incroachments of 
the Church; yet the Author of the Alliance, perhaps, would not 
think it altogether fo fit for his purpofe: For he tells us, that his 


* Vol. iv. p. 515. 

+ * By this Alliance of the Hierarchy and the Monarchy, Religion, that fhould fup- 
et port good government alone, was employed to fupport guod and bad government 
„ alike, as IT HAS BEEN BY Sr. Pavr.“ Vol. iv. p. 516. 
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purpoſe in ſo frequently quoting the acknowledgments of Dz 
Marca and Bossvet, in favour of the State, was to fhame 
thoſe Protęſtant Divines who had contended for the independency 
of the Church, after it became eftablifhed ; and even for its ſupe- 
riority before. 

But, of thefe two famous Frenchmen, Te fir? (he fays) was a 
time-ferving Priel, interefied, and a great flatterer—the latter was 
as wife if not as cunning, as learned and a much better Man, though 
not fo much in the favour of Mr. Warburton, who gave them Cha- 
racters, in bis aluming flyle, without knowing any thing of them, and 
who has the impertinence to pronounce, of the greats Scholar, the 
greate Divine, and the greatgſt Orator of bis age, that HE WAS. A 
GOOD SENSIBLE MAN. 

The Author of the Alliance, in the Advertifement to the laft Edi- 
tion of his Book, {peaking of the French Tranflator, has thefe 
words He fupported them [the conclufions] all along with quo- 
stations from the two famous works of De Marca and BossuET ; 
the one the wifeft, and the other the most seNsrBLE Diving 
* THAT NATION EVER PRODUCED “.“ 

From theſe words, I leave you, Sir, to reflect upon the truth and 
ingenuity of the noble Writer's reprefentation, that Bossuer is not 
Jo much in Mr. Warburton's favour as De Marca; and that Mr. 
Warburton has the impertinence to pronounce that Bossuxr was a 
GOOD SENSIBLE MAN. In the heavy diſtreſſes of Controverfy, many 
a Writer has been found to mifreprefent. But to do this out of 
mere wantonnefs and gaiety of heart, and then, on the credit of his 
own falfe quotations, to abufe and call names, is altogether in his 
Lordfhip'’s manner. 

But you will fay, perhaps, that the IMPERTINENCE was not in 
the familiarity of the commendation, but in the choice of the topic. 
It may be fo; and then we get another Rule of good writing from 
his Lordthip, who has already fupplied us with fo many: ‘s That 


* P. 13. 8vo. [Vol. IV. p. 11. of this Edition.) 
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when the authority of an Author is urged in a point concerning 
Civil and Religious Rights, his learning. his divinity, and, above all, 
his eloquence fhould be inſiſted on, rather than his o sENE.“ 

All this is but a prelude to the Combat. The notion (fays this 
s great Politician) of a FoRMAL ALLIANCE between Church and 
State, as between two independent diftin& powers, is a very 
„ groundlefs and WHIMSICAL notion. But a fraudulent or ſilent 
“ compact between princes and prieſts became very real, as foon as 
“an ecclefiaftical order was eſtabliſned v. The latter part of this 
period is but too true; and the Theory of the Alliauce (mifrepre- 
fented in the former part) was propofed to remedy thefe miſchiefs. 
It is this Theory only, which 1 ſhall undertake to vindicate againſt 
his Lordſhip's Objections. 

If, by formal, he means (and what fhould he mean elfe?) one 
actually executed in form; and fuppofes that the Author of the 
Alliance between Church and State, aſſerted the actual execution of 
fuch a one, we may, with more juftice, perhaps, apply to his Lord- 
fhip what he fays of the Author, concerning De Marca and Bos- 
SHET, That be gives a Charaéter of the book called the Alliance, 
without knowing any thing of it. Give me leave to quote the Au- 
thor’s own words. From all this it appears, that our plan of 
4% Alliance is no precarious arbitrary Hypothefis, but a Theory 
‘¢ founded in reafon, and the invariable nature of things. For 
„ having, from the effence, collected the neceffity of allying, and 
“the freedom of the compact; we have from the fame necefity, 
« fairly introduced it; and from its freedom, confequentially eftab- 
ts lifhed every mutual term and condition of it. So that now if 
« the reader fhould afk, where this Charter or treaty of convention 
for the union of the two Societies, on the terms here delivered, 
46 is to be met with? we are able to anſwer him. We fay, it may 
& be found in the fame Archive with the famous ORIGINAL CoM- 
4% pact between Magiftrate and People; fo much infifted on, in 
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“ vindication of the common rights of Subjects. Now when a 
* fight of this compué? is required of the Defenders of Civil liberty, 
* they hold it fufficient to fay, that it is enough for all the purpofes 
** of fact and right, that fuch original compact is the only legiti- 
mate foundation of Civil Society: That if there were No suci 
*¢ THING FORMALLY executed, there was, virtually: That all dif- 
** ferences between Magiſtrate and People ought to be regulated on 
«s the fuppofition of fuch a Compact; and all Government reduced 
to the principles therein laid down; for that the happinefs, of 
„which Civil Society is productive, can only be attained by it, 
hen formed on thofe principles. Now fomething like this we 
s fay of our Alliance between Church and State *. 

Let this ferve too, for an anfwer to his Lordfhip’s inſulting quef- 
tion in another place—* But where ſhall we look for the conditions 
of that original contract which was made between the religious and 
«s the civil Society, 1 know not; unlefs we ſuppoſe them written 
t on the back of Conftantine’s grant to Sylveſter 1.“ Does his 
Lordthip know where to look for the original contract which 
was made between the prince and people, in any place of eafier accefs ? 
Or will he, when at a lofs, fend us to the back of Conflantine’s grant 
to Sylvefter, for this contract likewife ? 

But to proceed. If by formally, through a perverfe ufe of words, 
his Lordſhip means only virtually, like the original compact between 
King and People; This indeed, the Author of the Alliance does ven“ 
ture to fay, and not only to fay, but to prove likewife. 

It is true, the foundation of the proof, in his Lordthip’s opinion, 
ftands upon a WHIMSICAL principle: fo did the argument of the 
Divine Legation of Mofes, from the Omiſſion of a future State . 
Indeed his Lordſhip ſeems to have been as much diftrefled by 
WHIMSICAL Divines, when he turned Philofopher, as he was by 
WHIMSICAL Politicians, while he continued a Statefman §. How- 


œ Alliance, third Edit. p. 165, 166, 167. 8vo. [Vol. IV. p.271, 272. of this Edit.] 
+ Vol. iv. p. 419. 1 See. p. 204. 12mo. [ Vol. IV. p. 742. of this Edition.] 
5 See his Letter to Sir W. Windham, 
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ever, the wdimfcal principle in queftion is this, That THe Cuurcit 
oF CHRIST COMPOSES A SOCIETY SOVEREIGN, AND INDEPENDENT 
OF THE CIVIL. 

This principle, his Lordthip rejects: and it muft be confeſſed, 
not, as is his wont, altogether abſurdly: For he who makes Reli- 
gion itfelf a Fantom, can furely have little or no idea how it ſnould 
become embodied. 

“ Neither Nature nor Reason (fays his Lordſhip) could ever 
lead men to imagine Two DISTINCT AND INDEPENDENT SOCIE- 
% TIES IN THE SAME Socist x. This i imaginati was broached 
by ecclefiaftical ambition . 

A grave fentence ! which to me ſeems equivalent to this, That 
neither nature nor reafon could ever lead men to imagine that ONE 
was two. In this, I readily agree with him. But then the dif- 
ficulty remains, how fuch a thing could ever come to be broached 
(as his Lordthip fays it was) by any imagination not more difordered 
than it ufually is by Ecclefaftical Ambition. School-Learning, in- 
deed, might do much; for there his Lordſhip has fixed his theo- 
logical-Bedlam: But Church Ambition, he aſſures us, is of another 
mould; which, as it never failed, he fays, to aim at, fo, it never 
failed to obtain, immoderate Wealth and exorbitant Power. What 
then are we to think? That his Lordthip meant, that neither 
Nature nor Reafon could ever lead men to imagine two diftiné and in- 
dependent Societies in the fame Community? for Community being 
the genus, feveral Societies, as the fpecies, may, indeed, be con- 
tained in it. This, I am ready to fuppofe, merely for my own eafe ; 
becaufe when his Lordſhip is well underſtood he is always more than 
half confuted. 

In this paragraph then are contained thefe two propoſitions: 

1. That the Church does not compofe a Society. 


` 2. That it does not compoſe a Society independent and ſouereign. 


Vol. iv. p. 402. 
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I. et us examine his reafoning on thefe points as it lies in his works; 
for as diſorderly as it lies, it is intended, I aſſure you, to overturn 
the whole Theory of the Alliance. 

„A neLticious Society (fays his Lordſhip) By wuici 1s 
% MEANT, ON THIS OCCASION, A CLERGY, is, or is not, a creature 
* of the State. Jf the firf, it follows, that this Order no more 
« than others, which the State has inftituted for the maintenance 
“ of good government, can aflume any rights, or exercife any 
% powers, except fuch as the State has thought fit to attribute to 
“ it, and that the State may, and ought to keep a conſtant con- 
i troul over it, not only to prevent ufurpations and abufes, but to 
*¢ direct the public and private influence of the Clergy, in a ſtrict 
*¢ conformity to the letter and fpirit of the Conftitution ; the fere 
« vants of which, in a much truer ſenſe, they are, than what they 
s affect fometimes to call themfelves, the Ambafladors of God to 
t other men. If the lafl is faid, if it be aſſerted, that the Church 
s is in any fort independent on the State, there arifes from this 
< pretenfion the greateſt abfurdity imaginable, that, I mean, of 
Imperium in Imperio ; an Empire of divine, in an Empire of hu- 
e man inftitution *.” 

Thus far his Lordfhip, who is here reafoning againft the prin- 
ciples laid down in the book of the Alliance. He introduces his 
Dilemma with telling the Reader, that the Author of that Book 
has defined a religious Society, to be the body of the Clergy. ——A re~ 
ligious Society, by which (fays he) is MEANT ON THIS OCCASION A 
CLERGY, is, or is not, a Creature of the State +. 

You cannot, I believe, fee this affertion without fome furprize, 
when you obferve, that the Author of the Alliance has defined a 
religious Society to be A NUMBER OF RELIGIOUS CREATURES AS$30- 


* Vol. iv. p. 413. 

+ ‘So again, Ybis order of men which we cart the Religions fociety—Vol. iv. p. 440. 
And again, Tbe Religions Society, as we bave accuflomed oxrfelucs to care the Clergy 
Vol. iv. p. 561. 
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CIATED *.—When you obferve, that He makes it one of the prin- 
cipal cares of a religious Society, to provide an Order of men, to 
be fet apart for miniftering in holy things, or in other words, a 
Crercy.—* The greateſt care is to be had, that the acts of reli- 
* gious worſhip be preſerved fimple, decent, and fignificative. But 
this can be done only by providing perſons · jet apart for this 
office; whofe peculiar employment it ſhall be to preſide in, di- 
rect, and ſuperintend the Acts and Services of Religion +,” Ge.— 
When you obferve, he makes the end of religious Society to be, ful- 
vation of fouls, and one of the means, the Order of the Clergy.— 
Laftly when you obferve, he oppoſes the Church and the Clergy to 
each other. It is unjuft in the Cuurc# to aim at the Propaga- 
tion of Religion by force, and impertinent to aim at riches, 
« honours, and powers. But what motives the CLERGY or A 
„ Cuurcu might have, is nothing to the purpoſe of our inquiry. 
We have only to confider what the Ciurcu had, WHICH, as a 
« religious Society, conſiſts of the whole body of the Community, 
„B30 TH Larry AND Crercy .“ 

In a word, the Author of the Alliance was at much pains to 
prove that a religious Society or Church does not mean the Clergy, 
but the whole body of the faithful: and this for two reaſons, for 
the fake of truth in general, and of his own fyftem in particular. 

1. It thocks common Senfe to call one Order or rank in Society, 
by the name of the Society: it is little better than calling one of the 
qualities of a Subftance, by the name of the Subftance. 

2. It fubverted the Theory of the Alliance to make the Clergy con- 
ſtitute the Church: for then the Church could neither be a diſtinct 
Society, nor independent; both of which it muft be to make it ca- 

» Alliance, p. 55. 8vo. [Vol. IV. p. 274.-0f this Edition.) 

+ Ibid. p. 61. Svo. [Vol. IV. p. 275. of this Edition.] 

1. Ibid. p. 112. 80. [Vol. IV. p. 375. of this Edition.] The very Popith Clergy, 
nay De Marca himielf, that time serving Prief aud great Flatterer, was more honeſt (as 
his Lordfhip might have ſcen by the quotation at the bottom of this very page of the 
Alliance Ecci As 1 Æ CORPUS, EX FADBIIUM OMNIUM COMPAGE CONSTITUITUR) thm 


he chufcs to reprefent the body of the Englith Clergy, 
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7 
pable of an Alliance with the State. It could not be a diftin& 
Society ; for an Order of men, as I obferved juft before, is the fame 
in politics, as a quality in phyfics; the one muft inhere in a Society, 
the other in a Subfance: and thefe being the ſubſtrata of the other, 
to talk of a diſtindt, much more, of the independent exiftence of 
an order, or of a quality, is the profoundeſt nonſenſe in Politics 
and Phyfics. But admitting that fuch a Church, which, like Trin- 
eub's kingdom, conſiſts only of Viceroys-and Viceroys over them, 
were capable of allying with the State, the Author has thewn, in 
the place quoted above, that its motives for allying would be fuch as 
the State could never comply with, either in juftice or policy. 
Extreme neceffity (to do his Lordfhip all the right we can) forced 
him upon this bold and violent falfification of the doctrine of the 
Alliance. He faw no other way of difcrediting the opinion of an 
independent religious Society, than by making it believed that fuch 
a Society would be an * Imperium in Imperio, an Empire of divine, 
in an Empire of human Iaſtitution; a iniſchief, againft which the 
State is always on its guard. And if a religious Society fignified the 
Church, and the Church only the CLercy, the claim to Indepen- 
dency would imply fuch an Imperium. But the Author of the 
Alliance goes upon other principles; he holds that the Church fige 
nifies the whole body of the Faithful; that though this Society be 
independent, yet, from its independency, no fuch folecifm in Poli- 
tics can arife as an Imperium in Imperios This argument, which 
the Author has drawn out at large, the noble perfon, in the fol- 
lowing words, mifreprefents, perverts, and attempts to over- 
throw. 
% An Imperium in Imperio (fays he) is in truth fo exprefsly con- 
« tained in the very terms of the affertion, that none of THE TE- 
‘¢ DIOUS SOPHISTICAL REASONINGS, which have been employed for 
„the purpoſe, can evade or difguife it. One of thefe I will men- 
s tion, becaufe it has a CERTAIN AIR OF PLAUSIBILITY, that im- 
“© pofes on many: and becaufe, if it cannot ftand a fhort and fair 
‘¢ examination, 
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cc examination, as I think it cannot, the whole edifice of ecclefiafti- 
cs cal independency and grandeur falls to the ground. It has been 
« faid then, that religious and civil ſocieties are widely diftinguithed 
4 by the diſtinct ends of their inftitutions, which imply neceflarily 
s diftin€ powers and a mutual independency ; that the end of the 
one is the Salvation of Souls, and that of the other the fecu- 
4 rity of temporal intereſts; that the ſtate puniſhes overt acts, and 
can punith nothing elfe, becaufe it can have cognizance of 
nothing that paſſes in the mind, and does not break out into 
6 criminal actions; but that the Church employing her influence 
cc to temper the paſſions, to regulate the inward difpofitions, and 
4 to prevent fins, as well as crimes, is that tribunal at which even 
s intentions are to be tried, and fins, that do not ripen into crimes, 
6 nor immediately affect civil Society, are to be puniſned *.“ 

This, I will fuppofe, his Lordthip intended as a fair repreſen · 
tation of the Author’s argument for the independency of the Church. 
But the Argument, as it ſtands in the Alliance, is drawn from the 
different powers belonging to the two Societies; as thoſe powers are 
deduced from their different ends. But different powers implying 
different adminiſtrations, they create a mutual independency ; and 
different adminiftrations, implying an incapacity of their claſhing 
with one another, fhew plainly that fuch an independency can 
never produce an Imperium in Imperios This is the natural order of 
the argument, as it ſtands in the Alliance. Let us fee now, how 
his Lordfhip reprefents it. He begins rightly, with the different 
ends, viz. Salvation of Souls, and Security of temporal interefis: But, 
proceeding to ſpeak of the different powers, adapted to thofe difer- 
ent ends, vize Coercion in the State, and Perfuafion only in the 
Church (from whence arifes a mutual independency), he miftakes 
the confequences of thefe powers, which are punifbment of overt alls, 
and fubdual of the paffions ; he miftakes them, I fay, for the powers 
themfelves ; from which conſeguences indeed no independency entues ; 


Vol. iv. p. 413, 414. 
Vor. VI. sI becauſe 
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becauſe fubdual of the paffons may, in his Lordthip’s opinion at leaſt, 
be. obtained by coercive power, as well as puniſoment of overt acts. 
And if both Societies have coercive power, one muſt needs be de- 
pendent on the other. I take notice of this miftake only to thew 
you, what a poor and imperfe& conception his Lordthip had of 
the Argument of the Alliance. Had he told us, though in fewer 
words, that the Author's reafoning againft the pretence of an In- 
perium in Imperio ariſing out of a mutual independency, was this, 
That the State having coercive power, and the Church having 
none, the adminiftration of the two Societies could never clafh ; fo 
as to induce the miſchief of an Imperium in Imperio; Had he told 
us this, I fay, we fhould have feen, that at leaft he underſtood his 
Adverfary. 

But let us conſider how he goes about to anſwer what he fo ill 
reprefents. 

„Now in anſwer to all this (fays his Lordſhip) wz MAY DENY, 
ec with truth and reafon on our fide, that the avowed ends of reli- 
ic gious, and the real ends of civil Society, are fo diftin® as to re- 
é: quire diftin® powers, and a mutual independency. The Salvation 
*¢ of Souls is not the immediate end of civil Society, and I with it 
«¢ was not rather the pretence, than the end of ecclefiaftical policy; 
4c but if to abftain from evil and to do good works be means of fal- 
& vation, the means of falvation are the objects of civil government. 
+ It is the duty of Princes and Magiſtrates to promote a ſtrict obfer- 
vation of the Law of Nature, of private and public morality, and 
to make thofe who live in ſubjection to them good men, in order 
to make them good citizens. For this purpofe, the balance and 
the ſword are put into their hands, that they may meafure out 
4 punifhment to every one, who injures the Community, or does 
wrong to his neighbour; and a rigorous punifhment of crimes, 
« efpecially if it be accompanied with rewards and encouragements 
to virtue, for both are intrufted to the fame men , is the ſureſt way 

not 


* This is faid, I fuppofe, in oppofition to what is afferted in the Book of the Alliance 
(to 
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ec not only to reform the outward behaviour, but to create an ha- 
*¢ bitual inward diſpoſition to the practice of Virtue *. 

We may, fays his Lordthip, deny that the avowed ends of religious, 
and the real ends of civil Society, are fo diftinst.—Here he contradicts 
his mafter Locke. This indeed isa ſmall matter. I thall thew he 
contradicts Truth, and the whole fyftem of human affairs, both in 
the conftitution of Laws, and in the adminiftration of Juſtice. But 
before we come to that, there is a great deal to.be done.—/Ve may, 
fays his Lordihip, deny that the avowen ends of religious, and the 
REAL ends of civil Society, are fo diſtiuct, as to require diſtinct powers 
and a mutual dependency. ‘Theavowed ends, does he fay? Avowed 
by whom? Common fenfe requires he fhould mean, avowed by 
thofe who go upon the principles of the book of Alliance, But then 
he might have faid real; for the avowed and the real ends are the 
fame : He h, have faid real; for the fair ufe of the propofition, 
and the force of the argument drawn from it, both require this 
word. But by what he predicates of thefe avowed ends, viz. their 
not requiring diftinét powers, we fee, he means avowed by corrupt 
Churchmen. (The falvation of fouls (fays he, immediately after) 
is rather the pretence than the end of ecclefiaftical policy). And thefe 
ends. are Church Uniformity for the fake of fpiritual dominion. 
Now thefe avowed ends, we readily confefs, cannot be obtained 
without coercive power of the civil kind. Here then you have his 
Lordthip, after all his declamation againft ſpiritual tyranny, com- 
ing at laft, in the true fpirit of a free-thinking politician, to profefs 
that religious perfecution and coercive power are, in the order of 
things, as juftly and reaſonably employed in matters of conſcience, 
as in the overt acts of civil life: now though this be altogether upon 
principle (for what fhould reftrain a Statefman, who believes no- 


(to thew the imperfeétion of the plan of civil power) that reward is not (as it is gene- 
rally underſtood to be) one of the Sanétions of civil government, in the ſenſe that 
Pani is fo. But as this is all his Lordhhip has to fay againft it, I ſhall here let 
the matter ief between them. 
* Vol iv. p. 414. 
512 thing 
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thing of the truth of religion, and fees all the mifchiefs of diverfity 
of opinions, from attempting to bring about an outward uniformity, 
by force?) Yet you would not have expected it in this place, where 
his Lordthip is defending religious Liberty, againſt the Prieft-craft 
of the Alliance: Nor would you have found it, had not the dif- 
treffes of controverfy driven him into his native quarters, before his 
time. The Alliance went on this principle, that the Church was a 
Society, independent of the Civil, as not having coercive power 
like the Civil. To overturn this argument, his Lordſhip was forced 
to deny the minor, and fo unawares has brought in PERSECUTION 
as one of the natural powers of the Church. But to compafs this 
matter neatly, and without noife, he has recourfe to his old trade, 
the employing, under an ambiguous expreffion, the abufe of the 
thing for the thing itfelf.—-Te avowed ends of religious —ibe real 
ends of civil ſociety. But it was fo evident a truth, that the fal- 
vation of fouls was the real end of religious Society, and the ſeeurity 
of temporal interefts, the real end of the Civil, that he muft have 
loft his fenfes who could be brought to believe that coercive power 
was as proper to promote the firſt as the fecond; or that infruction 
and exhortation was as proper to promote the fecond as the firſt: 
one or both of which things, his affertion, that the Church and 
State bave not diftin powers, neceffarily implies: To difguife this 
abfurdity therefore for real, which fair argument required, he fube 
ftitutes the ambiguous word, avowed, which his bad cauſe re- 
quired: And under this cover, he denies, that the two focieties are 
Jo diſtin as to require diftin® powers.—Well, this however we un- 
derftand; and have thoroughly canvaffed. But what mean the 
words that follow }—AND A MUTUAL INDEPENDENCY. The author 
of the Alliance indeed had faid, that the ends of the two ſocieties 
were fo diſtinct as to require difting powers. But he was not ſo ab- 
furd to add —and a mutual independency; becauſe independency was 
not the mean of attaining an end, like difin& powers, but a confe- 
quence of thoſe powers: for if the powers, by which two focieties 

are 
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are adminiftered, be different, thofe focieties (ſeeing their adminif- 
trations can never clafh) muft needs be independent on one another. 
This is given only as a freth inftance of the cloudy apprehenfion 
this great Statefman had of a plain argument, the argument of the 
Alliance, built on the firſt principles of Law and Politics. 

Let me now proceed with his reafoning. He is to prove, what 
he had afferted, that the two Societies are not fo diflin as to require 
diflindd powers. He is writing againſt the book, or rather againft the 
Author, of the Alliance; who lays it down as an acknowledged 
truth, that the end of the Religious is fa/vation of Souls; the end 
of the Civil, ſecurity of temporal interefis. To this his Lordthip re- 
plies, that falvation of fouls is only the pretended end of the Reli- 
gious; but it is the real, though not immediate end, of the Civil. 
And thus he has with great dexterity wiped out all diftinétion be- 
tween the two Societies. I have already detected both the fraud 
and the fallacy of the firft part of his affertion. I come now to 
the other, that falvation of fouls is the real, though not immediate, 
end of civil Government, Here the meannefs of his ſophiſtry is ſtill 
more apparent, than in the former part. It ſtands thus The 
immediate end of civil government is confeffed, on all hands, to be 
ſecurity of temporal interęſis.— This is done by keeping men Zo ab- 
ſtain from evil, and exciting them to good works—Good works are the 
means of faluation—Therefore the means of falvation are the objects of 
civil government; ot, in other words, the falvation of fouls is at 
leaft the real, though mediate end of civil Society.” 

The Author of the A/ance had obviated all this paultry Chicane 
in the following words: Civil Government, 1 fuppofe, will be 
« allowed to have been invented for the attainment of {fome certain 
«s end or ends, exclufive of others: and this implies the neceſſity of 
‘¢ diftinguithing this end from others. Which diftinéion ariſes 
t from the different properties of the things pretending. But 
& amongtt all thofe things which are apt to obtrude, or have in fact 
+ obtruded, upon men as the ends of civil Government, there is 
& but one difference in their properties, as ENDs : which is this, b 

“ong 
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*: one of thefe is attainable by civil Society only, and all the ref are 
4 eafily attained without it. The thing then with the firft mentioned 
‘ property muft needs be that genuine end of civil Society. And 
* this is no other than fecurity to the temporal liberty and property of 
“man . 

But his Lordſhip's fophifm conſiſts in the ambiguity of the word 
END; which either fignifies the conſequence or iflue of a mean, fim- 
ply; or, the confequence and iffue, with intention and fore-thought. 
In the firft fenfe it may be true, that falvation is the mediate end 
of civil Society; but then it is nothing to the purpoſe. In the fe- 
cond fenfe it is to the purpofe, but not true. The civil Magiſtrate, 
all men fee, had not this confequence or iſſue in his thoughts; as 
is evident from hence, that, in adapting his punifhments to the 
various fpecies of unlawful actions, he does not proportion them to 
the heinoufuefs of the offence, as eftimated on the principles of na- 
tural or of revealed Religion, but to their malignant influence on 
civil Society. A plain indication, that, when he meafured out 
punithments to offences, he had only political and not religious con- 
fiderations in his view. But you ſhall hear what the Author of the 
Alliance has faid on this ſubject, who had confuted his Lordſhip's 
fophifm even before he had conceived it. 

We have fhewn (fays this writer) that it was the care of the 
* Bodies, not of the Souls of men, that the Magiftrate undertook to 
4 give account of. Whatever therefore refers to the dody, is in his 
4 juriſdiction; whatever to the foul, is not. But, and if there 
“ be that which refers equally to both (as Morals plainly do) fuch 
“ thing muft needs be partly within, and partly without his pro- 
+t vince; that is, it is to be partially confidered by him; his care 
+s thereto extending fo far only as it affects Civil Society. The 
other confideration of it, namely, as it makes part of Religion, 
being in the Hands of thoſe, who prefide in another kind of 
e Society. Again, with regard to civil practice; if we caft our eye 


æ Alliance, p. 32, 33. 8vo, I Vol. IV. p. 37. of this Edition.] 
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s on any Digeſt of Laws, we find that evil actions have their an- 
** nexed punifhment denounced, not as they are Vicks, i. e. not 
sin proportion to their deviation from the eternal rule of right; 
nor as they are SINs, i. e. not in proportion to their deviation 
+ from the extraordinary revealed will of God: which two things 
indeed coincide: but as they are Cx IMES, i. e. in proportion to 
s their malignant influence on civil Society. But the view in 
“which the State regards the practice of Morality is evidently feen, 
“in its recognition of that famous maxim, by which penal laws 
«in all Communities are fafhioned and directed, THAT IHE 
„ SEVERITY OF THE PUNISHMENT MUST ALWAYS RISE IN PRO- 
„ PORTION TO THE PROPENSITY TO THE CRIME. A maxim evi- 
s dently unjuſt were actions regarded by the State, as they are in 
4 themfelves only; becaufe the Lew of Nature enjoins only in pro- 
4 portion to the ability of performance; and human abilities abate 
s in proportion to the contrary propenſities: evidently impious, 
& were actions regarded by the State as they refer to the will of 
God, becaufe this State-meafure directly contradiés his method 
and rule of punifhing. But fuppofe the Magiftrate’s office to be 
& what is here aſſigned, his aim muft be the suppression of crimes, 
*¢ or of thoſe actions which malignantly affect fociety ; and then 
& nothing can be more reafonable than this proceeding; for then 
« his end muft be the good of the «ebole, not of particulars, but as 
s they come within that view. But the good of the whole being 
“ to be procured only by the prevention of crimes, and thofe to 
4 which there is the greateſt propenfity being of the moft difficult 
« prevention, the full feverity of his Laws muft of neceſſity be 
4 turned againſt theſe *.” 

But, his Lordthip goes on to inform us, What thofe means are 
which Princes and Magiftrates employ to procure this mediate end of 
civil Society, the Sa/vation of Souls; and they are, he fays, CoER- 
cIVE force. Hor this purpofe, the balance and the fword are put into 


° Alliance, p. 35, 36, 37. Svo, [Vol IV. p. 38, 39. of this Edition. J: 
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their hand:, that they may megſure cut punifhment to every one, whe 
injures the community, or does wrong to bis neighbour. And a rigo- 
rous punifiment of crimes, efpecially if it be accompanied with rewards 
and encouragements to virtue, is the furefl way not only to reform the 
outward bebaviour, but to create an inward difpofttion to the practice 
o virtue. 

Who would have expected that it fhould come at laft to this, fo 
contrary to his Lordthip’s aſſertion in the cafe of an extraordinary 
providence, That a vigorous and exact diſtribution of rewards and 
punifhments under the Mars TRA TES ProvipEence (which indeed 
is the only one his Lordfhip thinks worth a ruth) ſhould be fo far 
from taking amay merit and making virtue fervile, that it is the furef 
way of creating an inward difpofition to the practice of virtue! i. e. the 
fureft way of making virtue free and meritorious. But there is fome- 
thing marveloufly perverſe in his Lordſhip's conduct. The exact 
diſtribution of rewards and punifhments by Heaven makes virtue 
worthlefs and fervile, though the adminiftration of Providence be 
able to operate on the mind and intention, the only way, if any, 
of creating an inward difpofition to the practice of virtue; that is, of 
making it free and meritorious. On the contrary, if you will con- 
tinue to believe him, the exact diftribution of rewards and punith- 
ments by the civil Magiftrate makes virtue free and meritorious, 
though the Magiftrate’s adminiftration be unable to operate on the 
mind and intention, and influences only the outward act; which is 
(if any be) to make virtue worthlefs and fervile. 

But to come to the point, which thefe obfervations naturally lead 
to. The very means his Lordſhip affigns for the promotion of this 
imaginary end, namely coercive force for falvation of fouls, entirely 
ſubverts his principle, and ſhews that falvation of fouls could be no 
end of civil Society, fince the means are in no wife calculated to 
promote the end; it not being action ſimply, which intitles to the 
favour of God, but action, upon proper motives. Now with 
thefe (which refult into what we call Confcience), force, or coer- 
cion, is abfolutely inconſiſtent: Force may. make hypocrites, but 

nothing 
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nothing but the rational convictions of Religion can make men 
lovers of Virtue, 

Now if it be by fuch kind of reafoning as this that the whole 
edifice of ecclefiopiical independency and grandeur may be brought to the 
ground (to ufe his Lordthip’s big language), Church Power was 
never worth the rearing. 

To ‘proceed. His Lordſhip with much gravity, tells us next, 
that * A Clergy might co-operate with the civil Magiftrate very 
„ ufefully, no doubt, by exhortations, reproofs, and example.— 
This they might do as affiftants to the civil Magiftrate, in con- 
“cert with him, and in fubordination to him. To what purpofè 
s therefore do they claim and affect independency on bim? Greater power 
tt never did, nor can enable them to do greater good. Would they 
t erect a tribunal to puniſb intentions? The very pretence is imper- 
s tinent, Would they ere&t it to punh where no injury is offered, nor 
« wrong done? The defign is unjuft and arbitrary. The ideas of 
e crimes are determinate and fixed. The Magiftrate cannot alter 
„them. The ideas of Sins are more confufed and vague; and 
et we know by long and general experience, how they vary in the 
4 minds, or at leaft in the writings of caſuiſts. Would they erect 
s fuch a tribunal 10 try the orthodoxy of men’s faith? Such a one is 
«& ercéted in fome countries, under the name of the Inquifition, 
« and is juftly detefted in all. To what end and purpofe then 
can SPIRITUAL COURTS and COERCIVE POWERS ATTRIBUTED 
% TO THE CLERGY ferve, unlefs it be to make them Judges 
“and Parties i in their own caufe, when matters of intereft are con- 
s cerned *? 

His Lordſhip, it muft be remembered, is here reaſoning with the 
Author of the Alliance, againſt his notions of the rights of a Clergy 
in an eſtabliſned Church. And the noble perſon's firft miſrepreſen · 
tation, you fee, is, that amongſt thefe rights, the claim of inde- 
pendency on the State during their eftablifhment, is onc; and that 
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the coercive power exerciſed by them, under the Alliance, is exer- 
cited as inherent in their order. To whet purpofe (fays his Lordthip) 
do they {the Clergy] CLAIM AND AFFECT independency om bim, the 
civil Magifrate? And again, To what end and purpofe can fpiritual 
Courts, and coercive powers, ATTRIBUTED to the Clergy, ferve? 
And, as if this was not plain enough, in the very next page, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to Pope, he ſays, Amongft all the fallacies 
„which have been employed by Churehmen, one of the moft ab- 
“ fard has been advanced, though not invented “, by a paradoxical 
** Acquaintance of yours; and it is to maintain the INDEPENDENCY 
„of the Church, and to fuppofe, AT THE SAME ‘TIME, a fort of 
original Contract between the Church and State, the terms of 
*s which, every whimfical Writer, EVEN THIS SCRIBLER, adjufts 
* as he pleaſes 7. Falſhood and ill language commonly go toge- 
ther. But let them go. 

You fhall now hear what the Author of the Alliance holds on 
thefe two points, and from his own mouth, Firſt, as to the inde- 
pendcncy —** Let us fee next (fays he) what the STATE gains by it 
[the Alliance]. Theſe [advantages] in a word may be comprized 
„in ITS SUPREMACY IN MATTERS ECCLESIASTICAL. THE CHURCH 
„ RESIGNING UP HER INDEPENDENCY, and making the Magiſtrate 
4 her SUPREME HEAD, without whofe approbation and allowance, 
* fhe can adminifter, tranſact, or decree nothing 1.“ 

Secondly, as to coercive power. The third and laft PRIVI- 
„ LEGE THE Cuurcn Gains, by this Alliance, is the being 1N- 
“© TRUSTED WITH A JURISDICTION, INFORCED BY COACTIVE 
„ POWER §.” 

His Lordſhip affures us, the Author of the Alliance holds, that 
the independency of the Church is retained in an eftablithment : the 
Author himfelf fays, that it is given up. His Lordthip affures 


It was invented, it ſeems, by his friend Dr. Senior. 
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us, the Author holds an inberent coercive power in the Church; 
the Author himfelf fays, that coercive power is a grant of the State, 
during the Alliance. 

Aud here you may take notice, how greatly his Lordthip has ime 
proved upon his Mafters, the Authors of the Rights of the Chriftian 
Church, and of the Independent Whig. They had ventured indeed to 
charge both thefe doctrines on the body of the Englith Clergy : But 
as one can never be fure what an indifcreet or corrupt member of 
fo large a body may have faid, the confutation of their calumny was 
not fo eafy. His Lordſhip is more bold; he charges thefe opinions 
on a particular member of the eſtabliſhed Church, by name: but 
then he is more fair, he puts it in the power of the perfon injured 
to do himfelf juftice; for it fo happens, that this perfon not only 
denies the independency of the Church under an eftablifhment, and 
all claim to inherent coercive power whatfoever, but has laid down 
principles to difcredit, and rules to prevent the return of thofe 
uſurpations. The Author of the Alliance has vindicated * the 
Englith Clergy from the prevarications of TIN DAL. and Gor- 
DON ; It had been hard, had he found no charitable hand to vin- 
dicate him from the fame calumny, when revived by this noblc 
Lord. 

As, therefore, no independency in alliance is either claimed or 
affected; and no inherent coercive power is attributed to the Clergy ; 
We will fuppofe his Lordſhip's fimple queftion to be, “* For what 
+ end is that tribunal, called a Spiritual Court, erected? And had 
he been fo candid to let the Author of Alliance, to whom he di- 
rects his queſtion, fpeak for himfelf, he had not waited for an an- 
ſwer. For the Author tells us, in the moft confpicuous part of 
his book, and in great letters, that it is FOR REFORMATION OF 
MANNERS only+. But, as if the Author had entirely left us to our- 
ſelves to conjecture how he intended to employ this ritual tri- 
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bunal, his Lordfhip falls a gueffing: and there is no kind of ab- 
furdity, he does not propofe, as favoured by his Adverfary, though 
they be fuch as his Adverfary had already exploded. 

To what purpofe, (fays his Lordthip), do the Clergy claim and affect 
independency on the Magifrate? Greater power never did, nor can 
enable them to do greater good. Would they erect a tribunal to PUNISIE 
INTENTIONS ? The very pretence is impertinent. 

Before I come to his Lordthip’s conjecture, give me leave, Sir, 
to fay one word of the happinefs of his induction. This Tribuxal, 
or this coercive power, which he makes to follow independency, is 
fo far from being produced by it, that coercive power never comes 
into the Church till it has given up its independency. The Au- 
thor of the Alliance aſſigns a plain reaſon. The State (fays he) 
„ having, by this Alliance, beſtowed upon the Clergy a Juriſdic- 
tion with coadtive power, fuch privilege would create an IMPE- 
4 RIUM IN IMPERIO, had not the civi? Magifrate in return, the fu- 
«s premacy of the Church *.” 

And now, to his conjecture. Is it, fays he, to puniſt intentions? 
The Author of the Alliance fays, No, it is for reformation of manners 
only. But you underſtand not half his Lordſhip's drift, unleſs you 
conſider thefe queflians as propofed to inſinuate, that the Author of- 
the Alliance held the Abfurdities contained in them. So here, for 
inftance, you are to underftand that Mr. W. held this Tribunal was: 
to puniſb intentions. However, I will acquit his Lordſhip of malice ; 
it ſeems to be an innocent blunder. The Author of the Alliance did 
indeed talk of a Tribunal regarding irregular intentions as criminal; 
and, by ill luck, the noble Perfon miftook this tribunal for a /piri-- 
tual Court. The Author’s words are theſe . The effectual cor- 
*¢ rection of fuch evils [as arife from the intemperance of the ſenſual 
« appetites] muft be begun by moderating and fubduing the Paſſions 
s themfelves. But this, civil Laws are not underſtood to preſcribe, 
“ as punithing thofe paſſions only. when they proceed to act: and 
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* not rewarding the attempts to fubdue them. It suf be a tri. 
«t bunal regarding irregular intentions as criminal «which can do this; 
s and that is no cther than the tribunal of Religion. When this is 
done, a coactive power of the civil kind may have a good effect, 
„ but not till then. And who fo proper to apply this coactive 
„power, in fuch cafes, as that Socicty, which fitted and prepared 
* the ſubject for its due reception and application : This ri- 
bunal regarding irregular intentions as criminal, the Author calls the 
tribunal of Religion ¶ Forum conſcientiæ ], and diftinguithes it from that 
other tribunal which j is invefted with coactive power of the civil kind, 
called /piritual Courts: he makes the firft a preparative to the other. 
Yet, ſtrange to believe! his Lordſhip miftook this ¢ribunal of Reli- 
gion, fo defcribed and diftinguifhed, for a /piritual Court: and up- 
braids the Author of the Hiliance for ſupporting a tribunal with coer- 
cive powers, to PUNISH INTENTIONS. But we thall fee more of his 
Lordihip's acumen, as we go along. 

His fecond charge againft the principles of the Alliance is in thefe 
words Mould they erect this tribunal to puniſb, where NO INJURY. 
1S OFFERED, NOR WRONG DONE? The defign is unjuſt and arbitrary. 
The ideas of crimes ave determinate and fred. The Magiftrate cannot 
alter them. The ideas of fins are more confufed und vague; and we 
know by long and general experience, bow they vary in the minds, or at. 
legſt in the writings of Cafuifis. 

To puniſb where no injury is offered nor wrong dene, is his Lord- 
ſhip's periphrafis for the puniſbment of vague luf, which the Author 
of the Alllance makes one branch of the reformation of manners, 
and confequently an object of fpiritual Courts. But his Lordfhip’s 
own opinion of the guality of vague luſt, intimated in this peri- 
phrafis, is but a fecond conſideration. His priucipal purpofe in giv- 
ing it, was to diſcredit the tyranny of fpiritual Courts, in punithing 
where no fault is committed. , To forget his Biste is nothing : 
but to forget his Horace is a difgrace indeed. Now this honeft 
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Pagan reckoned the prohibition of vague J, as one of the chief ob- 
jes of civil laws.; 
4% Fuit hac fapientia quondam 
Publica privatis fecernere, facra prophanis ; 
és ConcuBITU PROHIBERE VAGO; dare jura maritis,” 


All this is fo very extraordinary, that you will not readily believe 
his Lordthip could defign the punifoment of vague luf, by the 
words—punifbing where no injury is offered nor wrong done; nor would 
I neither, did he not fo clearly explain himſelf, in his curious dif- 
tinction between crimes and fins: which, becaufe it was occafioned 
by, and alludes to, a paſſage in the Alliance, it may not be 
amifs previoufly to tranfcribe that paſſage: If we caft our eye 
4 on any digeft of Laws, we find that evil actions have their 
*¢ annexed punifhment denounced, not as they are VICES, j e. 
4 in proportion to their deviation from the eternal rule of right: 
4 nor as they are sins, # e. not in proportion to their devia- 
46 tion from the extraordinary revealed will of God; which two 
s things indeed coincide; but as they are CRIMES, i. e. in pro- 
* portion to their malignant influence on civil Society . The 
Author of the Alliance faid this, to thew that the civil Magiftrate 
does not concern himſelf with Religion, as fuch. His Lordſhip 
borrows the fame diftinétion between crimes and fins, to fhew, that 
it is arbitrary and unjuft to punith fins, as /piritual Courts undere 
take to do: for, fays he, the ideas of crimes are determinate and 
fixed: The ideas of Sins are more confufed and vague. From this, 
it appears, that his Lordſhip miftook vices, fins, and crimes, for dif- 
ferent actions; whereas they are the fame actions under different 
confiderations : either as they reſpect natural light, revealed Reli- 
gion, or civil laws; and fo have different names impofed upon them. 
The ideas therefore of thefe three modifications of forbidden aétions 
are all equally determinate and fixed, or all equally confujed and vague. 
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But it comes with a peculiar ill grace from his Lordthip to object 
to the confufed and vague idea of Sins, fince this idea is formed upon 
the revealed will of God in the Gofpel, which, in a hundred 
places of his Essays, he tells us, coincides with the eternal rule of 
right; a rule, which he acknowledges to be the moft determinate. 
and fixed of all things. 

But he fays, the Magifrate cannot alter the ideas of crimes, as the 
Caſuiſ may the idea of fins. That is, the Magiftrate cannot give 
the Name of Crimes to innocent actions. What fhould hinder 
him? He had two advantages above the Caſuiſt: Firſt, coercive 
power: fecondly, the vague and confufed meafure to which crimes 
refer; namely, to the influence of actions on. Society. Matter of 
fact confirms this obſervation. Look round the World; enquire 
through antient and modern Times, and you fhall find, that the 
Magiftrate has been guilty of infinitely more abuſe in ranging actions 
under the idea of Crimes, than the Ca/uif, in ranging actions under 
the idea of Sins. This was not improper to be obferved in anfwer 
to his Lordfhip’s EXPERIENCE, which uſhers in his old fophifm, 
ready at every turn to help him out, the abu/é of the thing itſelf 
We know, fays he, by long and general experience, bow the ideas of 
fins vary in the minds, or at leaft in the writines of cafuifs. By 
which it would feem, the noble Author knows as little of Caſuiſli, 
as of any other fort of learned men, whofe characters he has treated 
fo Lordly. For corrupt cafuiftry does not fo much conſiſt in varying 
the ideas of Sins, concerning which they are generally agreed, as in 
contriving to. evade the punifhment denounced againſt them. 

His laft conjecture about the ufe of an ecclefiaftical Tribunal, on. 
the principles of the Alliance, is, that it is erected for the punith- 
ment of Opinions. Would they erect, fays he, fuch a tribunal to 
try the orthodoxy of men's faith? Why no, fays the Author of the 
ALLIANCE, in as plain terms as he can {peak ;—No MATTERS OF 
OPINION COME WITHIN THIS SPIRITUAL JURISDICTION *: And he 
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not only ſays it, but proves it too *.— To whai end jand purpofe then, 
(lays his Lordthip), can fpiritual courts and cosrcive powers ferve, 
unlefs it be tọ make the. Clergy judges and parties in their own cauſe, 
achen matters of intergſt are concerned 2—To what end? The Author 
of the Alliance has told him plainly and directly ; ROR THE REPOR- 
MATION OF MANNERS ONLY. But fuch an anfwer did not ferve 
his Lordthip’s turn. Ele will make the Author fay as he would 
have him; or injoin him filence, and anſwer for him, himfelf. He 
infinuates therefore, in the laft place, that the end aimed at is to 
determine in civil matters ‘where the temporal intereft of the Clergy 
is concerned, and where they become Judges in their own cauſe. 
Hear then what the Author of the Alliance fays upon this head 
likewife ; * Civit MATTERS, which temporal Courts may conve- 
“ niently inſpect, can never belong to an ecclefiaftical Juriſdiction. 
« It hath been fhewn, that this Court was erected as a fucceda- 
*¢ neum to the Civil, to take cognizance of fuch actions as the Civil 
« could not reach, or could not remedy: which thews, the State 
could never intend to put thofe things under the ecclefiaftical Ju- 
*¢ rifdiction that fall moft conveniently under its own. Beſides, for 
«“ ecclefiaftical Courts to ingrofs matters that belong to the civil ju- 
* riſdiction, as it can poſſibly have no good ufe, may very poffibly 
+ be attended with this evil, of inviting and encouraging the Church 
4c to aim at more power than is confiftent, either with her own 
„ good, or the good of the State. The great Founder of our Re- 
“ ligion faid, bo made me a Fudge or Divider between you? And 
« what he would not aflume to himfelf, he would hardly beftow 
„upon his Church: and that the State fhould ever intend to give 
„her what was the peculiar right of temporal Courts, is as difficult 
to fuppofe. We muft conclude then, that fuch practice, wherever 
s it is found, was derived not from the reafonable Laws of this 
Alliance, but from the authority of old papal ufurpations +.” ‘Thus 
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far the Author of the Alliance; where you may find a great deal 
more to the fame purpofe. 

But his Lordthip goes on with his confutation.— By admitting 
* the independency of the Church on the State, the State acknow- 
** ledges an original independency in the Church, derived from a 
4 greater authority than her own: and the ſuppoſed terms of Union 
„may be conftrued to be rather conceſſions of the religious So- 
“ ciety to the civil, for the fake of order aud peace, than grants 
of the civil to the religious Society. Thus Religion and the 
„Church are fet on the fame foot: no human authority can alter 
„one, but muft receive it in the terms in which it has been re- 
% vealed; and fo may a good Caſuiſt prove on this hypothefis, that 
„no human authority can meafure out any conditions of Efta- 
*¢ blifhment to the other. Thus the State becomes no better than a 
“ coordinate, but inferior power *.” I once met with a Philofopher 
of deep thought, who profeſſed the fame reverence for artificial 
Nonfenfe, that the Turks pay to naturally Folly. His Syftem on 
this point was very fingular. He fuppofed that, as in the material 
World there was an univerfal, though very ſubtile fire, diffuſed in 
fecret through all bodies; which, by a late contrivance, might be 
allured or drawn out from the moft inanimate or lumpiſh Matter, 
even from the dirty thoes of the Chronologer of Leicefter, the Man 
who makes Time of Eternity; So, in the intellectual, that there 
was a certain witty Spirit, which lay dormant in the moft inexpli- 
cable Nonfenfe; and only wanted the application of fome Eugine 
of analogous invention to roufe it, and fet it free. Till fuch a one 
be difcovered, we can but guefs at his Lordſhip's meaning. 

By admitting the independency of the Church on ihe State (fays he) 
the State acknowledges an original independency in the Church derived 
Jrom a greater Authority than ber own. If, by Church, he means 
the Chriftian Church, in general, it is confeſſed that its indepen- 
dency is derived from a greater authority than what the State claims 
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for any of its rights. The Church holding of God immediately 
and in an extraordinary manner; the State, only mediately, aird 
in a common way. But what are the confequences his Lordſhip 
would deduce from thence ? The firft is, that then the fuppcfed terms 
of union may be conſtrued to be rather conceffions of the religious Society 
to the civil, for tke fake of order and peace, than grants of the civil to 
the religious Society. The fuppofed terms are terms of Alliance be- 
tween two independent Societies. ‘Thefe terms cannot, in the na- 
ture of things, be any other than mutual concefions and mutual grants. 
What then does he mean, by their being conffrued to be rather con- 
ceffions of the religious Society than grants of the civil? By the fup- 
pofition on which his Lordthip condefcends to reaſon: When the 
Church in Alliance gives up its original independency it is without 
doubt a concefion; becaufe it is giving up a right: And when the 
State in Alliance confers a coercive power on the Church, this 
is certainly a grant; becaufe an original independent religious So- 
ciety can have no inherent coercive power. However, fome mean- 
ing, it is likely, his Lordſhip had. And it feems to be this, . That 
if the Church have an original independency, no fuch Alliance as is 
ſuppoſed, could be made: for that the terms on the fide of the 
Church would not be conditional but voluntary conceffions, the 
State having nothing to give, in return.” This would be talking 
fenfe at leaft, though not truth. But, firft to ſppgſe the fact, 
that the terms of this Union are mutual grants and mutual 
conceſſions, and then to deny mutual grants and mutual conceſ- 
fions, is giving ſuch a form to his argument as will need a frf 
Legic to turn into fenfe, as much as the doctrine conveyed under 
it needs a fiz? Philofophy to turn into truth. Thus much however 
You may fee; Some cloudy conception his Lordſhip plainly had. 
that a Society of divine original could never enter into Alliance 
with another, only of buman, When the Sons of God came down 
amengft the Daughters of Men, we are told they begot Giants. 
His Lordfhip betrays his-apprehenfions, that this coalition between 
the civil and religious Societies would produce an iſſue altogether 
as 
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as monſtrous, a kind of STATE LEVIATHAN. Indeed, he charges 
the Author of the Alliance with being no better thau a Pander or 
„Procurer in this intrigue. But whatever his apprehenfions were, 
his conception was altogether unworthy both of a Philoſopher and 
a Stateſman. The AUTHOR or THE ALLIANCE hath fhewn from 
the nature of things, that Religion compoſes an independent fo- 
ciety : The GosreL, by divine inftitution, hath declared the Chrif- 
tian Religion to, be an independent ſociety. His Lonvsuip hath 
fhewn, from the nature of things, that civil wants create an inde- 
pendent fociety of the civil kind: And the Law, by divine infti- 
tution, hath declared the Jewith Republic to be an independent civil 
fociety. Now I would afk his Lordthip, if nothing hindered 
this civil Society of divine original, from entering into leagues and 
“conventions with all the neighbouring nations, which were not, 
for political reafons, excepted by name, what fhould hinder this 
religious Society of divine original from entering into Alliance with 

the State? 
Another Confequence his Lordfhip draws from an original inde- 
pendency in the Church is, that RELIGION and the Cuurcn are 
Jet on the fame foot. That is, as I underftand him, for he might 
have expreffed himſelf better, the piscipLing of the Church is as 
unalterable as the DocrrRINE: The inference from which is, that 
the State muff receive the Cnunch on the terms in which it was re- 
vealed: From whence his Lordfhip draws another confequence, 
that n buman Authority can meafure out any conditions of eſiabliſbineni 
to the Church: and, from thence another (for his Lordthip’s falfe 
conceptions are always attended with fuperfetations), that the State 
becomes an inferior Power, or Creature to tke Church. All thefe 
brave confequences, we fee, arife out of this principle, That, in 
“a Church of Divine Original, the Diſcipline is as unalterable as 
s: the Doctrine. And of the truth of this principle his Lordſhip 
is fo confident, that he calls his Adverfary a ſupid Fellow for not 
owning it. The stupip FELLow, who advanced this Paradox 
5 L 2 “in 
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s in Englith, did not fee how ill the parts of it hang together, nor 
«s that if eccletiaftical Government was, by divine appointment, in- 
s dependent of civil, no fuch contract as he ſuppoſes could be 
s made. The religious fociety, notwithftanding their known mo- 
* deration, could not have parted from that independency anp 
* SUPERIORITY over the civil power, which God had given 
them *.“ 

It is true, this stupip FELLOW did not fee it. And I don't 
well know how he ſhould: fince, on the other hand, he faw it to 
be impoſſible that any ſucb contract as be ſuppoſes could be made, 
unlefs the Church or religious Society were independent of the civil. 
For what contraé is it, which this Author ſuppoſes to have been 
made between Church and State? He tells us, in expreſs words, 
it is a mutual compact by FREE CONVENTION +. Now the entering 
into a free convention is at the pleafure of the contracting parties. 
But Parties who have this liberty, muft needs be independent on 
one another. 

Well, but he has his reafon, fuch as it is, to confound this 
STUPID FELLOW, The Religious Society (fays he) could not have parted 
Jrom that independency, AND suPERIORITY, over the civil Power, 
which God bad given them. And now indeed, after much cloudy 
flourifhing, we are come to the point; which is, WHETHER A REe 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY CAN PART WITH THAT INDEPENDENCY WHICH 
Gop, as well as the nature of things, HATH BESTOWED UPON IT? 
This is in truth a queſtion worth debating. But as his Lordfhip 
rarely fuffers an itnportant propofition, which he is fet either upon 
denying or depraving, to pafs through his hands without firft per- 
plexing it, in the expreffion with an abſurdity or an equivocation, I 
thall be obliged, before we can pafs forward, to free this from the 
Bolingbrokian embarrafs. The religious Society (fays he) could not 
have parted from that independency AND suPERIORITY over the civil 
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power which God bath given them. Now as the Author of the Al- 
liance contends ouly for the independency of the Church before Al- 
liance, and as his Lordſhip's reaſouing acknowledges that the quef- 
tion is only concerning independency before Alliance, he muft needs 
ſuppoſe, by adding, AND SUPERIORITY over the civil, that this ſu- 
periority is a conſequence of independency. And ſo, indecd, he 
{peaks of it more plainly juft before —Téus [i. e. from the inde- 
pendency of the Church) the State becomes no better than a coordinate, 
BUT INFERIOR, Power. Now if we judge of this matter on the 
principles of the Law of Nature and Nations, /uperiority is fo far 
from following independency, that it cannot confit with it. For 
why is religious Society by nature independent (as the Author of 
the Alliance ſhews it is) but for the reafon that Author gives, that 
it is effentially different from the civil, by having different ends and 
means . But there is no ground for fuperiority of one Perfon or 
Society over another, but where fome natural relation or connexion 
exifts between them: none exifts in this cafe ; therefore a pretence 
of ſuperiority on the one fide, and of dependency on the other, is 
abfurd. However, as I am verily perfuaded his Lordthip did not 
know enough of thefe matters cven to prevaricate neatly in the- 
point in queſtion, I confider it as an innocent blunder, ariſing from 
the following words of the Alliance, thamefully, indeed, mifun- 
derftood.—** Such then is the nature of Chrift’s kingdom Ii. e. 
& the Chriftian Church] it is effentially framed to compoſe a firm 
«and lafting Society; it is made fuch by divine appointment, and 
«s in order to fit it for public ſervice, it is both by nature and inſti - 
* tution declared SOVEREIGN, and independent of civil Government, 
s that it may adapt itfelf by free Alliance to the various kinds of 
human Policies +.” Now fovereign in itfelf and independent of civil 
government, this great Writer hath paraphraſed to ſiguify, indepen- 
dency and fuperiority over the civil, 
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—* Thalem talento non emam Milefium : 
“ Nam, ad fapientiam Hujus, nimius nugator fuit.” 


But, to come to the queſtion; which is WHETHER A RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETY CAN PART WITH THAT INDEPENDENCY wuicn Gop, 
as well as the Nature of things, HATH BESTOWED uron It. His 
‘Lordthip determines in the negative. For if, fays he, ecclæfigſtical 
Government was by divine appointment independent of the civil, the Re- 
ligious Society could not bave parted with that independency which God 
had given them. 

Man was, by divine appointment, made free and independent; 
therefore, according to this reaſoning, he could not part with his 
independency, and become fubject to civil Laws. Hold, fays his 
Lordſhip, Man was made free, that he might be ſubject to no 
laws but thofe to which he had given his confent ; and as he needed 
protection from Laws, he had a right to part with his independency 
if he could get protection upon no other terms. And is not this 
the very cafe of the religious Society in queftion, which is only an 
artificial perfon, by nature and inftitution free, and ftanding in need 
of protection? ' 

But his Lordſhip's aſſertion, you will find, bottoms at laft upon 
this Principle, that DIVINE AUTHORITY REDUCES ALL ITS LAW6 
TO ONE AND THE SAME SPECIES: An Error which Bigots and Fa- 
natics indeed are equally fond of indulging; and has been indulged 
by them to the infinite differvice both of civil and of religious So- 
ciety: But that a Philofipher and a Statefman ſhould know fo 
little of the NATURE oF LAws is perfectly aſtoniſhing. The firſt 
elements of his profeſſion might have taught him, . That the Au- 
« thority by which a thing is commanded makes no alteration in 
the effence of the thing.” Natural and poſitive duties retain 
their refpective natures in the Code of Religion. Natural duties 
are eternal; Pofitive duties are revocable. Of theſe latter, fome, 
are lafting as the Difpenfation to which they belong; others only 
temporary. Of the temporary, fome ceafe not till they are ex- 
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prefsly revoked; others ceafe with the occafion that cnjoined them. 
Thefe laft are again to be diftinguithed into Privileges and Duties; 
privileges may be receded from at pleafure ; but duties muft either 


be revoked, or the occafion muft be plainly feen to ceafe. Now 


the INDEPENDENCY in queftion, is one of thofe inftitutions in the 
divine Law, which ceaſes with the occafion ; and is, befides, a 
privilege, which may be receded from at pleafure. Again, In 
the divine Laws, fome things are enjoined to be believed as Truths; 
others to be practiſed as Utilities. Of utilities fome are general; 
others particular: The firft of thefe are permanent and conftant ; 
the fecond variable. Of the firft, is the Church’s compoſing a S2- 
ciety? of the fecond, is its particular form. Thus, Jefus feemed to 
inftitute an equal Miniftry ; the Apoftles, epiſcopal Government; 
and modern Churches have chofen one or the other, as beft ſuited 
to the various civil Governments with which they had allied. 

As Chriftianity was, by divine inftitution, a Society at large, to 
authorize and to.enable the feveral Churches to give particular forms 
to ecclefiaftical Government; fo the independency was beſtowed upon 
it, to enable it to enter into free Alliance with the State. When 
God himfelf allied the Jewith Church with the State, he did 
not leave that Religion a frciety at large; neither did he ordain 
it independent: he prefcribed, in the minuteft manner, the form of 
Charch Governments and made it dependent on the State. But 
the Author of the Alliance tells his ſtory better. The Chriftian 
religion (ſays he) was not only left independent of the State by not 
being united to it like the Jewith (and being fo left it muft 
needs by the Law of Nature be independent ; but its indepen- 
% dency was likewise fecured by divine appointment, in that fa- 
& mous declaration of its founder, Ay kingdom is not of this world; 
which bears this plain and obvious fenfe, That the kingdom of 
«c Chrif, to be extended over all Mankind, was not, like the king- 
% dom of God, confined to the Jewiſb people, where Religion was 
“s incorporated with the State; and thercfore, of this world, as well 
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sin the exercife of it, as in the rewards and punifoments by which it 
% was adminifiercd: but was independent of all civil communities ; and 
te therefore, neither of this world, as to the exercife of it, nor as to 
** rhe rewards and punifbments by which it was adminifiered—~But 
„ whoever imagines that, from this independency by inflitution, the 
« Church cannot convene and unite with the State, concludes 
„much too faft. We have obferved, that this property in the 
% Kingdom of Chrif was given as a mark to diſtinguiſſ it from the 
« kingdom of Gad, that is, it was given to thew that this Religion 
** extended to all mankind; and was not, like the Mofaic, confined 
to one only people. Confequently, that very reafon which 
“s made it proper for the Mofaic Religion to be united by divine 
“appointment to the State, made it fit, the Chriftian ſhould be 
+ left free and independent. But for what end, if not for this, 
„To be at liberty to adapt itfelf to the many various kinds of 
«“ civil policies, by a fuitable union and alliance.— An alliance then 
‘ we muft conclude the Chriftian Church was at liberty to make, 
„ notwithftanding this declared nature of Cérif's kingdom. So far 
‘+ is indeed true, that it is debarred from entering into any fuch 4/- 
‘© fiance with the State as may admit any LEOISLA rox in Chriſt's 
„kingdom but himfelf [that is, a power in the Magiſtrate to 
« alter DOCTRINES). But no fuch power is granted or uſurped 
“ by the ſupremacy of the State .. [Which extends only to 
DISCIPLINE.) 

From all this it appears, that the unalterable part of the Law 
of Chrift is the DocrRIxE: and the only alterable part, the Dis- 
‘CIPLINE: but it is the latter, with which Society, as fuch, is 
chiefly concerned, when it enters on Alliance with the Church. 
Therefore, when his Lordſhip fays, Religion and the Church being 
ſet on the fame foot, no buman authority can alter one, but mufi receive 
it on the terms in which it bas been revealed, if he means, there 
‘can be no alteration in di/cipline, 1 have fhewn he is miftaken : if 
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he means, there can be no alteration in doétrine, he is certainly 
right; and 1 confider his Lordſhip's obfervation as a complaint, 
that, by the conftitution of the Chriftian Church, the Magiftrate 
cannot tyrannize over Conſcience. 

In the mean time we fee to what little purpofe this great Philo- 
fopher and Statefman had read his Hooker ; of whom he confeſſes 
fomething might be learnt. Now, Hooker would have (hewn 
him, that divine authority does not reduce all its Laws to one and 
the fame fpecies.—** Pofitive Laws (fays this truly great Man) are 
s either permanent or elfe changeable, according as the matter it- 
46 felf is, concerning which they were firſt made. Whether Gop 
„or Man be the maker of them, ALTERATION they fo far forth 
„ admit, as the MATTER doth exact. Wherefore, to end with a 
general rule concerning all the Laws which God hath tied men 
4 unto: thofe Laws divine, that belong, whether naturally or 1u- 
4 pernaturally, either to men as meu, or to men as they live in 
4 politique Society, or to men as they are of that politique Society 
4 which is the Church, without any further reſpect had unto any 
s fuch variable accident as the State of men, and of Societies of 
* men, and of the Church itſelf in this world, is ſubject unto; all 
Laws that fo belong unto men, they belong for ever, yea although 
« they be pofitive Laws, unleſs, being pofitive, God himfelf which 
made them, alter them. The reafon is, becauſe the ſubject or 
matter of Laws in general, is thus far forth conftant: which 
„matter is that for the ordering whereof, Laws were inftituted, 
“ and being inftituted are not changeable without caute, neither 
can they have caufe of change, when that which gave them their 
4 firft inftitution remaineth for ever one and the fame. On the other 
“+ fide, Laws that were made for men, or Societies, or Churckes, in 
s regard of their being fuch as do not always continue, but may per- 
** haps be clean otberwife a while after, and fo may be required to be 
„ otherwife ordered than before; the Laws of God himfelf which are 
4 of this nature, NO MAN ENDOWED WITH COMMON SENSE will ever 
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«s deny to be of a different conflitution from the former, in reſpec! of 
“c the one's conflancy, and the mutability of the other *.” 

So much for this Country Parſon. And how poorly does his 
Lordſhip figure before him with his aſſertion, that divine law makes 
every thing, which relates to the Church, equally unalterable? Yet 
this noble Haranguer, thus ignorant of the very firft elements of 
Law, can dictate with the authority of an Oracle, and be received 
with the reverence due to one, concerning civi! liberty, Church ufur- 
pations, a Patriot King, and the balance of power. But Mafter Hooker 
will tell you, how eaſily all this may be done without knowing more 
than our neighbours. 

—** Thus far therefore (fays he) we have endeavoured in part 
to open, of what nature and force Laws are, according unto 
« their feveral kinds: the Law which God himfelf hath eternally 
« fet down to follow in his own works; the Law which he hath 
made for his creatures to keep; the Law of natural and neceflary 
„Agents; the Law which angels in Heaven obey; the Law 
„ whercunto, by the light of reafon, men find themfelves bound, 
s in that they are men; the Law which they made by compofition 
for multitudes and politique Societies of men to be guided by; 
the Law which belongeth unto each nation; the Law that con- 
& cerneth the fellowſnip of all; and laſtly the Law which God 
„ himfelf hath fupernaturally revealed. It might peradventure bave 
ss been more POPULAR AND MORE PLAUSIBLE TO VULGAR EARS, if, 
4s this difcourfe bad been fpent in EXTOLLING THE Force or Laws, 
jn foewing the GREAT NECESSITY OF THEM, when they are Good, 
sand in AGGRAVATING THEIR OFFENCE BY WHOM PUBLIC LAWS 
“© ARE INJURIOUSLY TRADUCED. But forafmuch as with fuch kind 
/ matter THE PASSIONS OF MEN are rather firred one way or 
** other, than THEIR KNOWLEDGE any way fet forward unto the 
«s trial of that whereof there is doubt made, I have therefore 
turned aſide from that BEATEN PATH, and chofen, though a 
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“€ LESS EASY, yet a more profitable way, in regard of the end we 
‘© propofe *.” 

Great Names, however, are ftill of good ufe to his Lordthip; 
for though he cannot profit by their lights, he can fhine at their 
expence: and, having well chicaned their expreſſions, can after- 
wards convert the truths contained in them to his own ufe. Let 
me give you, out of many, one example of this kind. Hooker 
and Locke have been fuppofed to write tolerably well on the ori- 
gin of civil Government. Alas; nil fine Tbeſeo. There is nothing 
fo well done, which his Lordſhip cannot mend. He reproves Both 
of them, with much folemnity, for reprefenting mankind to them- 
Selves, like a number of favage individuals out of Society, in their na- 
tural State, igſtead of confidering them as members of families from 
their birth, This (he fays) has made them reafon 1Nconsis- 
„ TENTLY, and on a FALSE FOUNDATION. Inconfiftently, becaufe 
they fometimes acknowledge paternal Government to have pre- 
s ceded civil, and yet reaſon about the inftitution of civil, as if 
* men had then firt aſſembled in any kind of fociety, or had been 
* fubje& to any kind of rule; for to fay that the Law of nature 
* was of itſelf fuch a rule, and that every one of theſe independent 
„inhabitants of the earth did or might exercife Juftice for himſelf, 
4c and others on thofe who violated the Law, was language un- 
*¢ worthy of Mr. Locke, and unneceſſary to his Syſtem.— Falſely, 
t becaufe it is eaſy to demonfirate that mankind never was in fuch 
a State +.” 

To fay the truth, eafy enough, and like demonſtrating day-light. 
A man need only open his eyes to fee that a Mother does not 
abandon her infant as foon as fhe has drupt it, nor the Father re- 
nounce the care of it and her. Isit poflible then that Hooxer, 
Lockz, and their Followers, ſhould want to be told by his Lord- 
fhip fo obvious a truth, That, before civil Society, mankind did 
not ſtart up like muſhrooms, a number of favage individuals at once, 
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but came as they could be got, and entered as they were born, into 
tribes and families. Why then, you afk, did not Hooker and 
Locx x fo conſider them, when they were deducing the origin of 
civil Society? For very important reaſons; and, one would think, 
very obvious ones. l 

Firft, becavfe the real origin of civil Society being equally thewn 
on either fuppofition, the truths which followed from it, were 
clearer jeen, as they were leſs embarraſſed, by conſidering Mankind 
before civil Society, as individuals. 

But this was not all. Had They confidered men before civit 
Society as ranked under tribes, the rights belonging to the Heads 
of families, thus brought into view, though neither relative to, 
nor connected with, thofe of a civil kind, might have too much 
countenanced that abfurd Syftem, which derives politicat Rule from 
the Patriarchal; a ſyſtem which, both for its abfurdities and mif- 
chiefs, it was the purpofe of Locke and Hooker to expoſe and dif- 
credit. The former therefore did judicioufly, to affert, as he might 
do it truly (for the exercife of juftice no more belonged to Fathers of 
Families, as fuch, than the exercife of Regal prerogative) ; that, 
before the inftitution of Civil Society, every one of theft independent 
inhabitants of the earth did, or might, exercife juſtice for himfelf and 
others, on thofe who violated the Law. Yet this, his Lordthip calls 
language unworthy of his Maſter. Nay, fo great a ftranger is ne 
to this whole matter, that he declares the reprefentation to be uN- 
NECESSARY : whereas we fee it was done to keep the unwary from 
the fight of circumftances of no ufe to affift their judgment, and 
eafily abufed by defigning men, to miflead them. 

But to proceed with our Subject. His Lordthip goes on againſt 
the Book of the Alliance in this Manner. This imaginary Con- 
*¢ tract, in fhort, whether well or ill made, never exifted at any 
* time, nor in any Country; though, to have been real, and really 
„ authorized, it fhould have been the fame at all times and in all 
Countries where Chriftianity was propagated. Political Societies 
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make and alter and break their Alliances, as the varying reaton 
1 of ftate ſuggeſts. Different orders of civil Government in the 
& fame Society change, and with them the whole Conſtitution of 
„ fuch Governments, as reaſon or paſſion, the intereſts or tlie dif- 
* pofitions of men determine them. But a Religion given by God 
s js im its nature invariable. And therefore if a Religious Society 
with certain privileges, immunities, and prerogatives, be neccflary 
to preferve it fo, the order and conflitution of ſuch a Society muft 
& be invariable too. The Cuurcn mutt be eſtabliſned by the fame 
divine Authority as the Reticion, and be by confequence inde- 
c pendent of the State. But nothing of this kind has been. 
st Chrift’s kingdom was not of this World. He fent out his Apoftles. 
4 to teach, and to baptize; and the utmoft power he gave them, 
s befides that of working Miracles to convince and to convert, was. 
4c to ſhake off the duft of their feet, and to proteſt againft the in- 
s fidelity of thofe who refuſed to receive them, and the Gofpel 
et they publifhed. The Apoftles ordained others to accompany and 
“ to fucceed them in the fame office, the office of teaching and 
4 baptizing. The Apoftles could give no more power than they 
4 received; and no argument of right can be drawn from any thing 
*¢ that paffed, or from any thing that thefe Men did for the Main- 
s tenance of their Sect, while Chriftianity was a Sea *.” 

This imaginary Contract (he iays) never exifled at any time or in 
any country. If he means, a Contract actually and formally exe- 
cuted, I have anſwered that already, and fhewn, that the objection 
holds equally againſt zbe original contrat? between King and People; 
which 1 fuppofe his Lordthip allows not to be fo imaginary but that 
the prerogative of the one, and the rights of the other, ought every 
where to be regulated on the conditions of it. But You shall hear 
the Author of the Alliance on this matter. 

„ + When I fay that al! regular policied States had an F/lablifea 
Religion, I mean no more than He would do, who, deducing 

Vol. iv. p. 419, 420. 
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*¢ Civil Society from its true Original, fhould, in order to perfuade 
„Men of the Benefits it produces, affirm that all Nations had a 
«s Civil Policy. For as this Writer could not be ſuppoſed to mean 
« that every one conftituted a free State, on the Principles of pub- 
s lic Liberty, which yet was the only Society he purpofed to prove 
*¢ was founded on Truth, and productive of public Good; becaufe 
40 it is notorious, that the far greater Part of Civil Policies are 
founded on different Principles; or abufed to different Ends: fo 
s neither would I be underftood to mean, when I fay all Nations 
st concurred in making this Union, that they all exactly difcrimi- 
41 nated the Natures, and fairly adjufted the Rights of both Socic- 
* ties, on the Principles here laid down; though an Efablifoment 
e refulting from this Difcrimination and Adjuftment be the only 
one I would be ſuppoſed to recommend. On the contrary, 1 
„know this Union has been generally made on miftaken Princi- 
*¢ ples; or, if not fo, hath degenerated in length of Time; by 
s which means the national Religion in the Pagan World hath 
** been moft commonly a Slave to the State; and in the Chriftian 
* Sytem, the State fometimes a Slave to the Eftablifhed Church. 
4 And as it was ſufficient for that Writer’s Purpofe, that thoſe So- 
« cieties, whether good or bad, proved the Senfe all Men had of 
* the Benefits refulting from Civil Policy in general, though they 
*¢ were oft miftaken in the Application; fo it is for Ours, that this 
„ univerfal Concurrence in the two Societies to unite, ſnews the 
1 Senfe Mankind had of the Ufefulnefs of fuch on Union. And 
*¢ laftly, as that Writer’s Principles are not the lefs true on ac- 
% count of the general Deviation from them in forming Civil So- 
« cieties ; fo may not the plain ones of Alliance here delivered; 
* though fo few States have fuffered themfelves to be directed by 
them in Practice; nor any Man before delivered them in Specu- 
s lation ; efpecially if, as in that Cafe, fo in this, we can derive 
* fuch Miflake and Degeneracy from their Caufes. It would draw 
me too far out of my Way to explain diſtinctly the Caufes of 
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© the Vifake; and the intelligent Reader, who carefully attends 
“ tothe whole of this Difcourfe, will not be at a Lofs to ditcover 
s the moft confiderable of them; fome of which I have already 
* hinted at; and others, I may poffibly, in the Scquel of this Dif- 
1 courfe, take occafion to mention. As for the Degemracy, we 
have obferved, that the Alliunce is of the Nature of the FoEDER A 
c INzZQUALIA: Now, the common Iflue of fuch, Grotius acquaints. 
“us with, in thefe Words: Interim verum eft acc idere plerumque, 
uf qui fuperior efl in fædere, $1 18 POTENTIA MULTUM ANTECEL* 
“LAT, PAULATIM IMPERIUM PROPRIE DICTUM USURPET : PRÆ- 
“ SERTIM SI FOEDUS PERPETUUM SIT “.“ 

But if by never exiſted his Lordſhip means, that the mutual 
rights and privileges of either Society, which naturally follow fuch 
an Alliance, were never actually exercifed and enjoyed by the two 
Societies, his affertion is falfe. They are at this prefent actually 
exercifed and enjoyed by the two Societies, in ENGLAND, under our 
happy Conftitution of Church and State. And it was a princi- 
pal purpofe of the Book of the Alliance to ſhew they are fo, in 
order to realize the Theory. Here again it may not be improper 
to give you the Author’s words: We fee how unreafonable and 
seven how impolitic our Adverfaries are, when in their ill humour 
& with Efablifoments, they chufe to pick a quarrel with their own; 
„here the national Religion is on a footing exactly agreeable to 
s the nature of a free Convention between Church and State, on the 
principles of the Laws of Nature and Nations. A felicity they 
% fhould have known, that fcarce any other People on the face of 
« the earth can boaſt of. In England alone the original terms of 
“+ this Convention ate kept up to fo exactly, that this account of 
“the Alliance between Church and State ſeems rather a copy of the 
Church and State of England, than a Theory, as. indeed it was, 
formed folely on the contemplation of Nature, and the unvariabk: 
*¢ reafon of things +.” 

© De jare Belli & Pacis, Lib. i. cap. iii, & 21. 
+ Alliance, p. 167, 168, 8vo, I Vol. IV. p. 141, of this Edition.] To 
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To make this contrat (lays his Lordthip) real, and to be really 
euthorized, it foould have been the fame at all times and in all countries 
where Chriflianity was profefed. In plain terms, Right waits to re- 
ceive its nature from Man's acceptance of it: or, in ftill plainer, 
Right becomes Mrong when rejected. How would this political 
aphoriſm of his Lordſhip's found when applied to the ORIGINAL 
Contract between Prince and People ?—to make it real and to be 
really authorized, it ſbould have been the fame at all times and in all 
countries, where civil rule had been introduced. 

But political Societies (he fays) make and alter and break their al- 
liances as the varying reafon of flate ſuggeſis. If he ‘would be here 
meant to ſpeak of fuch which make thefe alterations juftly, the 
fame may be faid of the Alliance between Church and State. The 
Author has fhewn that, in this reſpect, the Alliances of political 
Societies with one another, and the Alliance of the political with 
the religious, ſtand juft upon the fame footing. “< It there be (fays 
the Author) * more religious Societies than one at the time of Con- 
vention, the State allies itfelf with the largeft of thofe religious 
« Societies. It is fit the State ſhould do fo, becaufe the larger the 
religious Society is, where there is an equality in other points, 
the better enabled it will be to anſwer the ends of the Alliance. 
< It is fearce pofible it fhould be otherwife, becaufe the two Socie- 
« ties being compofed of the fame individuals, the greatly prevail · 
+ ing Religion muft have a majority of its members in the affemblies 
„of State, who will naturally prefer their own Religion to any 
t ther. Hence we fee the reafon why the Epiſcopal is the eftab- 
« lithed Church in England; and the Prefbyterian the eſtabliſhed 
„Church in Scotland. Hence too we fee the reafon of what was 
before obferved, concerning the duration of this Alliance: that 
<+ it is perpetual but not irrevocable : i. e. It ſubſiſts juft fo long as 
+s the Church thereby eftablifhed maintains its fuperiority of extent; 
< which when it lofes to any confiderable degree the Alliance be- 


comes void. For the united Church being then no longer able 
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ce to perform its part of the Convention which is formed on reci- 
0 procal conditions, the State becomes difengaged; and a new A.. 
4c fiance is of courfe contracted with the now prevailing Church, 
1 for the reafons which made the cld. Thus formerly the Alliance 
% between the Pagan Church and the Empire of Rome was dit- 
% folved; and the Cérifiian eſtabliſned in its place: and of late, 
*¢ the Alliance between the Popiſb Church and the Kingdom of Eng- 
4t land was broken; and another made with the Protcfant, in its 
< ftead 5. 

Different orders of civil government, in the fame Society, change 
(fays his Lordthip) ; and with them the whole Conftitution of Juch Go- 
vernnienis, as reaſon or paſſion, the interefls or difpofitions, of men de- 
termine them.—And is it not the fame in Church-Government? It 
is here Epifcopacy ; there Prefbytery ; and in another place Inde- 
pendency. 

But, a Religion given by God is in its nature invariable. In its 
Doctrine it is. Yes, and in its DiscirLIxE likewife (fays his 
Lordſhip) and thus I prove it. Jf a religious Society with certain 
privileges, immunities, and prerogatives, be necefary to preferve it fo, 
the order and conflitution of fuch a Society muft be invariable too. The 
inference is juſt. But what principle of the Alliance (againſt which 
his Lordſhip is here arguing) fuppofes, that one certain fet of privi- 
leges, immunities, and prerogatives, is neceflary to preferve a religious 
Society in that State and Condition? This Theory fays, Religion 
compofed a Society before it had any of thoſe privileges, immunities, 
and prerogatives; and will remain a Society when it has loft them. 
For it had none of them till it came into Alliance with the State, 
and will hold none of them longer than that Alliance continues. 
But if, by a ftrange liberty of expreffion, his Lordfhip means, by 
privileges, immunities, and prerogatives, only Cuuacu-Govern- 
MENT in general, fo far forth as it is a Society ; I own that this 
is neceffary to preferve a religious Society in the State and Condition 
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of a Society: But then, give me leave to fay, it does not follow 
from thence, that he order and conflitution of Juch a Society mujt be 
invariable too: Becaufe Church Government may be adminiftered 
by an Epifcopacy, a Prefbytery, or an Independency. The fpe- 
cific form of Church-Government amongft the Jews was prefcrib- 
ed, and therefore intended to be invariable, becaufe Mofes united 
the Religion to the State, under the collective name of Law: ‘The 
fpecific form of Church.Government amongſt Chriftians was not 
prefcribed, and therefore none feems intended to be invariably fol- 
lowed, becaufe Jefus did not unite his Religion to the State, but 
left it to particular Churches to follow fuch as were moft agreeable 
to the forms of thofe civil Societies, in which they were to be 
eftablithed. For this purpofe it was fufficient that he inſtituted his 
Religion, a Society, by directing the members of it to bear the 
Church, and by appointing Officers as its organs to convey its deci- 
fions. On this matter it may not be improper again to hear the 
Author of the Alliance, who, {peaking of the Jewiſb and Chriftian 
Churches, ſays, This, Both had in common, to be political So- 
** cieties by divine appointment; but different in this, that Gop, 
‘* for wife ends, minutely prefcribed the whole mode of Jewith 
policy: and Cunisr, on the contrary, with the fame divine 
“ wifdom only conftituted his Church a policied Society at large, 
and left the mode of it to human difcretion *.” 
Thofe ends, the Author thus explains, in another place. The 
s+ Fewifh Religion was, like the true natural, which it ratified, 
„ eflentially fitted to compoſe a Society; and like the Chrifian, of 
“ which it was the firt rudiment, made fuch by divine appoint- 
„ment. But then unlike the Chriftian, in this, that it was not 
** Jeft independent of civil Government, to unite with it at its plea- 
“ fure, on terms agreed upon; but was for great and wife reaſons 
s at once united to it, by God himfelf. Which alfo he was pleafed 
* to do, not by way of Alliance as between two bodies that were to 
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t continue diſtinct, and might be feparated, but by mutual con- 
& verſion into one another, and perfect incorporation v. 

His Lordthip then owns, that if the Church be gſiabliſbed by tle 
fame divine authority as the religion (that is, if religion be formed 
into a Society) it is by confequence independent of the State. I am apt 
to ſuſpect, he here grants more than he is aware of: For it follows 
from this conceſſion, that if the Chriftian Religion even coinpoſes a 
Society by nature, though not by divine appointment, it muft be 
independent of the State: becauſe the independency does not arife from 
the Authority which formed it, but from the nature it poſteſſes: 
And the Author of the Alliance has fhewn + that Religion com- 
pofes a Society by natural right. His Lordthip’s endeavour there- 
fore to avoid the confequence of independency, by affirming that the 
Church was not ęſtabliſbed by the fame divine authority as the Religion, 
would be to no purpofe even though he could prove it. Llowever, 
let us hear how he ſupports his aſſertion. 

His firſt argument is the declaration of Jefus himſelf, that dvs 
Kingdom was not of this World. The queſtion is, Whether Chriil's 
Religion compofes a Society, and a Society independent? And his 
Lordfhip quotes a declaration of Jefus to prove it does nei ber, which 
in the very terms imply that it does 50 b. For what is a Kingdom 
but a Society? And what is the not being of this World, but a de- 
claration of independency ? Indeed the Author of the Alliance em- 
ployed the /ubjeé? of the propofition, Cérif’'s Kingdom, to prove it 
was a Society; and the attribute, its not being of téis World, to 
prove, that Church and State are INDEPENDENT of one another. 
For was Chrift’s Religion a Kingdom of this World, the conſequence 
would be, that either the State is dependent on the Church, or the 
Church on the State; becauſe, in that cafe, both having cognctve 
POWER (as all kingdoms of this World have), a mutual independency 
would make that folecifin in Politics called, IMPERIUM IN IMPE- 
rio: Whereas, Cérif’s Kingdom not being of this World, and bis 
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Apeftles, as his Lordthip rightly obferves, having no power (befides 
Miracles) but that -f teaching, exhorting, and proteſting againft infi- 
delity, i. e. having no coercive power, chere remained uo pretence 
for its dependency on the State. 

His Lordihip's fecond Argument againſt the independency of the 
Church is, that Jefus feat out bis Apofiles to teach, and to baptize ; 
` end the utmoft power be gave them, befides that ¢f working miracles to 
convince and to convert, was to Jhake off the dufl of their feet, and to 
Froteſt againft the infidelity of thofe who refufed to receive them, and 
the Gofp:l they publifbed. The Apofiles ordained others to accompany 
and to ſucceed them in the Jame Office of teaching and baptizing. The 
Ateſties could give no more power than they had received. 

1. He is to prove that the Chriftian Religion did not compofe a 
Society by inſtitution. And how does he fet to work? With an 
argument which fhews it to be a Society by infitution, and without 
coercive power; the very Society which the Author of the Alliance 
contends for. Jefus fent out bis Apofiles——they ordained others to ace 
company and to fucceed them. Here a Society is plainly inftituted ; 
for you find officers appointed; and they provide for a Succeffion.— 
—The utmoft power they bad was to teach and baptize thofe who wil. 
lingly received the Gofpel. Here all coercive power is excluded; and 
that exclufion makes the Society independent. What more may be 
inferred from this account (and which his Lordſhip ſhould have 
inferred) is, that though a Society was inftituted, yet the particu- 
lar form of Church-Government was left to human difcretion : 
But he could find no Society of Chrift’s appointment, where he faw 
no particular form of Church-Government minutely marked out, 
as in the Mofaic Difpenfation. Though, had he found any fuch, it 
would, when he leaft ſuſpected it, have been moft to his purpofe ; 
for of fuch, and only of fuch, he might have faid truly, that being 
given by Ged, it is in its nature invariable. 

2. His obſervation, that the Apeſtles could give no more power than 
they had received, infinuates that the Author of the Alliance con- 
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mifreprefentation of his Adverſary, who exprefsly affirms that the 
Church has no fuch power, while unallied; and when allicd, re- 
ceives it, in a very limited manner, from the State; and enjoys it 
no longer than the Alliance continues. But thefe mifreprefentations 
are things eſſential to his Lordſhip's polemics. So again, ** To 
pretend (fays he) that the Church has a right to the former [i. e. 
wealth and grandeur} by compact or by virtue of an Alliance with 
** the State, would be to fay whatever comes uppermoſt in a WHIM- 
& SICAL HEAD “.“ This is to infinuate that the Author of the 
Alliance pretends that the wealth and grandeur of the Church ne- 
ceflarily arifes from its alliance with the State. But let him fpeak 
for himſelf, and you ſhall hear him faying the direct contrary —— 
the acquifition of honours, riches, and power, could not be a motive fer 
Alliance. His reafon is, that it would be impertinent in a Church to 
aim at them, becaufe they are things a Church could neither ufe nor pro- 
Fa by +.” 

His Lordſhip concludes this long paragraph in thefe words No 
argument of right can be drawn from any thing that paſſed, nor from 
any thing that thefe men [the Apoftles] did for the maintenance of their 
Seël, while Cbriſtianity was a Sect. His Loidſhip here forgets, as 
vfual, the perfonage he aſſumes, which is that of a Believer, who 
fuppotes, the Apoftles acted, in all things, by the direction of their 
Maſter: conſequently, an argument of RIGHT MAY be drawn from 
every thing that paffed, and from ail they did, in ſupport or mainte- 
nance of their fe, while Chriflianity was a Sect. It is true, if we 
ſuppoſe the Apoftles to be Politicians like his Lordfhip, a fort of 
men who put in practice all kind of means to fupport and maintain 
their Caute or Party, no argument of right can be drawn from any 
thing they did or faid. But when God direéts the ad ions and or- 
gans of his Minifters in the propagation of Religion, we know 
from the knowledge of his Attributes, that no rights of Humanity 
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or Seciety will be violated; and confequently, that from every fuch 
action an argument of right may be drawn. 

If, indeed, his Lordthip meant no more by his profound obferva- 
tion than this, That, from what the Apoftles did, to aſſert and 
maintain the independency of Chriſt's Religion while it remained a 
Sect, no argument of right can be drawn to prove it muft continue in- 
dependent when it becomes eftablifhed, I perfectly agree with him: 
and 1 have but one objection to the underftanding him in fo reafon- 
able a ſenſe, which is, that it ſupports the Theory of the Alliance ; 
which, I prefume, was not in his Lordfhip’s intention. Beſides, it 
coutradicts what he fo much labours to prove, That, if the inde- 
pendency ofthe Church was of divine inftitution, the Church could 
not give it up, when it entered into Alliance. 

In a word, the whole of his Lordthip’s reafoning againſt an Alli- 
ance between Church and State from the nature of a Church, may be 
reduced to thefe four propofitions : 


1. If Chriftianity be not a Society by divine inftitution, it is no 
Society at all. 

2. If Chriftianity be an independent Society by divine inftitution, 
it could not give up its independency to the State. 

3. If Chriftianity be a Society by divine inftitution, a certain form 
of Church government muft be explicitly prefcribed. 

4. lf fuch a form be explicitly prefcribed, then that Form, and 
the Difcipline which belongs to it, muft be as unalterable as the 
Doctrine; which is contrary to the genius of this fuppofed Alli- 
ance. 

Now I have thewn, that every one of thefe four propofitions is 
utterly void of all truth and reafon. 

After thefe exploits, nothing was wanting to make his Lord- 
fnip’s victory compleat againſt Alliances and Eflablifoments, but to 
difcredit that firt and moft famous one of all, made by CONSTAN- 
TINE. ‘ This great Revolution (fays he) was effected in part by 
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t circumftances I have mentioned, and by others that favoured the 
s growth of Chriſtianity. The imperial Authority did the reft, but 
did it ill; fo ill, that the chief of thofe political views which 
„ CONSTANTINE had in making this ESTABLISHMENT were de- 
, feated by it, and the admiffion of a religious Society into the 
*¢ State, in the manner in which he admitted it, was the caufe of 
„all the ecclefiaftical and theological evils that have followed from 
his time to ours, and that are {fo falfly imputed to Religion ittelf. 
s¢ We may be affured, that the Sociery co-operated with the 
& Court, to bring about a Revolution. fo much to their advan- 
“tage; and thought themfelves happy enough to be dependent, 
“ not independent, on the Emperor; his infruments, not his alies, 
„ whatever appearances he might give, or fuffer them to aſſume, 
*¢ in thofe folemn ecclefiaftical Farces, wherein he condefcended to 
act, in fome reſpects, a fecond part.—But while he recalled to 
s his mind, as he did moft probably, the great fervice Religion was 
1 of to ancient Rome, he feemed to forget, that when that Reli- 
4t gion flouriſhed, and was of fo much fervice to the State, it was 
under the immediate inſpection of the State. There was no 
*¢ Council but the Senate, to define Doctrines, nor to regulate Diſ - 
4 cipline. And men were at the head of the religious, becauſe 
“ they were at the head of the civil, adminiſtration; inftead of being 
„at the head of the latter, becaufe they were at the head of the 
1 former.—He [Conflantine] meaned that this. [fpiritual power} 
t ſhould be diftin& from the civil; THAT TITEY SHOULD BE IN- 
% DEPENDENT OF ONE ANOTHER, and both dependent on him “.“ 

That nobleft part of Legiflation, the adjufting the rights and 
privileges, and ſettling the bounds and limits of the Two Socre- 
TIES, his Lordſhip, as we faid before, ſeems much a ftranger to. 
Indeed, every new paragraph makes his ignorance but the more 
couſpicuous by his endeavouring to diſguiſe it; as his attempts are 
generally made at the expence of à Contradiction. 
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In the Eftablifhment of Religion under Consrantine, the 
Church, he fays, became dependent on the fupreme civil Magif- 
trate. They thought themfelves bappy enough to be dependent, not 
independent, on the Emperor; bis infiruments, not bis allies. Vet, in 
the fame breath, he tells us, that this very Emperor was contcnted 
to act a fecond part to theſe his infiruments, or, in other words, to 
become theirs: Nay, he exprefsly affirms, that Chriftianity was on 
another footing in new Rome, than Paganifm had been in the old: 
Now Paganiſm, he tells us, was the izfrument of the ſupreme Ma- 
giſtrate. Chriftianity, then, muft be an Ally, not an inſtrunient to 
the fupreme Magittrate. His Lordſhip fays, this Eſtabliſpment 
was ill, very ill made: However that be, every body fees it is very 
ill repreſented. It defeated all Conftantine’s political views, all the 
good be intended. It is not unlikely. We have an example before 
us, in his Lordſhip's Eſays throughout, that his contradictions can 
defeat all the evil intended; this is doing ſomething more, for ma- 
lice is not fo eaſily defeated as benevolence. 

But if you afk, Why, in this account of ConstanTine’s Efta- 
bliſhment, the Church is one while made the Jnfrument, and ano- 
ther, the Ally of the civil Magiftrate? I will tell you. His 
Lordfhip had decried the ALLIANcE both in fact and right. There 
never was, he fays, in FAcT, fuch an Alliance. To countenance 
this aſſertion, Consr anTinE's Eftablithment is reprefented as being 
made on different terms; terms whereby the Church became the 
tool and inftrument of the civil Magiftrate. But then again, he 
was to fhew that fuch an Alliance was not of RIGHT, as being 
very mifchievous to the State: This turns the Tables; and then 
CONSTANTINE meaned, that the ſpiritual power ſbould be diftiné? from 
the civil, and that they foould be INDEPENDENT OF ONE ANOTHER 
(for he all along mifreprefents the Theory of the Alliance, as mak- 
ing the Church keep its independency atter the Union) ; indeed he 
fays,—and both dependent on bimfelf*; but this was only added to 
doften the abfurdity. To fuch wretched thifts do his Principles 
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ever and anon reduce him :—The Religious and the Civil Society 
are independent of one another ; yet the Religious is dependent on 
the fupreme Magiftrate; 1. e. on him who repreſents the civil So- 
ciety, and is at his head. 

But now let us examine the ground-work of this curious pa- 

ragraph, without any particular regard to the embroidery of his 
contradictions. 
He fays, the Church was happy enough to be dependent, NOT INDE- 
PENDENT, on the Emperor; his Inflruments, Not HIS ALLIES. This 
fentence is made up of a falfe infinuation, and a miftaken confe- 
quence. The infinuation is, that the Author of the Alliance holds 
the independency of the Church, on the Magiftrate, during an Efta- 
blithment. The miftaken confequence is, that if the Church be de- 
pendent, it is the Inftrument, not the Ally, of the State. But 
Grorivs, as he is quoted in the book of the Alliance, might have 
fet his Lordfhip right in this matter. This (fays the Author) 
« is what Grotius calls fædus inequale. Inæquale rokpus, hic 
ce intelligo quod ex ipfa vi pactionis MANENTEM PRÆLATIONEM 
4 quandam alteri donat: Hoc eft ubi quis tenetur alterius imperium 
és ac majeftatem conſervare, ut POTENTIORI PLUS HONORIS, infe- 
« riori plus auxilii deferatur. De Jur. B. & P. L. i. c. iii. Sect. 
218. Hence, in the opinion of this great Lawyer, alliance and 
dependence are very confiftent things. 

In ancient Rome (fays his Lordſhip) there was no Council, but the 
Senate, to DEFINE DOCTRINES, or fo REGULATE DISCIPLINE. Now 
in antient Rome it fo happened, there were no Doétrines to de- 
fine . And as to Difcipline, this was regulated not by the Senate, 
but by the Colleges of the Priefts. When the Senate imagined the 
neceſſities of State required the obfervance of religious Rites, they 
fent to the Priefts for their directions concerning the choice and 
regulation of them. The Senate were the Mafters whether they 
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would have any celebrated; but if of that they had determined, 
they were tied down to the rules and directions of the Sacred 
Books, as the fenfe of them was reprefented and interpreted by the 
Prieſts *. 

On the whole, his Lordſhip aſſures us, that CONSTANTINE efla- 
blifted the Church very ili; and fo fays the Author of the Alliance. 
Nay, which is more, he proves he did fo, and explains the caufes 
of his miſtakes. 

His Lordthip’s account of Conflantine’s Eftablifhment, and the 
Author's account of that by an Alliance, ſtand thus, 

1. ConsrantTine made the Church his Inflruments, not bis Allies. 
The Attrance makes the Church the Ally, and not the Inftru- 
ment, of the Civil Magiftrate. 

2. CONSTANTINE placed men at the bead of the civil Adminifira- 
tion, becaufe they were at the bead of the religious. The ALLIANCE 


© When the Romans entered on a war with Philip of Macedon, Senatus decrevit 
(they are the words of Livy) uti Confules majoribus hoftiis rem divinam facerent quibus 
Diis ipfis videretar, eum precatione ea: Quam rem, &c. He then tells us that the 
Confuls made their report to the Senate; and there we find the part their Prieks had 
in this matter. Quum pronuaciiflent Confules ; rem divinam nE perfectam effe, et 
precationem admiſiſſe Deos Aausricus RESPONDERE, Ictague exta ef et prolationem 
finium, victoriamque et triumphum portendi.—L. xxxi. c. 5. But the State further 
ordered that the Conful, to make the Gods propitious, ſliould according to old cuf- 
tom make a Vow: and on this occafion we have a more explicit account of the 
Share the' old Pagan Church had in this matter, by which we find it was not the 
Senate, but the College of Prieks which regulated Difcipline, or, if his Lordſhip will 
have it fo, defined Doctrine. Civitas religiofa (fays the Hiftorian) ne quid prætermit 
teretur, quod aliquando factum effet; ludos Jovi, donumqae vovere Confalem juſſit mo- 
ram voto publico Licinius pontifex maximus attulit, quì negavit ex incerta pecunia vovere 
debere, Si ea pecunia non poffet in belum ufui effe; reponi ftatim debere, nee 
cum alia pecunia miſceri. Quod nif faum eftt, Votum nite folvi non peſſe. Quane 
quam et res, et actor movebat; tamen ad COLLEGIUM PONTIFICUM referre Con- 
ful juſſus, fi poffet refe votum incerta pecuniæ ſuſeipi. Poſſe rectiuſque etiam efie, 
Pon ifces decreverunt, Vovit in eadem verba Conful, precessie maximo Pontifice, == 
L. xxxi, c. 9. 
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places men at the head of the religious, becaufe they were at the 
head of the civil adminiftration. 

3. CONSTANTINE did not take to bimfelf the title of fiprene bead 
of the Church under God and Chrifi. The ArLiance makes the fu” 
preme Magiſtrate head of the Church under God and Chrift. * 

4. CONSTANTINE gave riches and coercive power to the Church 
without aſſuming this ſupremacy or headſbip. The ALLIANCE, when 
it gave riches and coercive power to the Church, conferred the Su- 
premacy on the civil Magiftrate. 

His Lordthip’s conclufion from this long ftory of CONSTANTINE 
is this, that . He and his Succeflors raifed that fpiritual tyranny, 
„which was eftablifhed and grown into full ftrength before 
t CHARLES THE GREAT *.” And what could we expect leis when 
every term in rhe Alliance was violated or neglected? This was 
juft as natural as that civil Tyranny fhould grow to a head, when 
the terms of the original contract between prince and people had 
not been adverted to or obſerved? In a word, the miſchiefs, which, 
his Lordſhip tells us, followed from Conflantine’s gſtabliſpment are 
the beft recommendation of the theory of the Alliance; a theory 
formed, as it were, and fitted to avoid and guard againſt them: 
It has in fact done ſo, and rendered our preſent Conſtitution of 
Church and State the moſt happy and proſperous of any upon the 
face of the Earth. 

At laſt, as if on fet purpofe to recommend the Theory of the Al. 
liance, his Lordfhip concludes his Section concerning Cos r Ax- 
TINE in thefe words: Thus it ſeems to me that the great and 
„fundamental error, from whence fo many others proceeded, and 
« which CONSTANTINE COMMITTED IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
% CHRISTIANITY, was this, be admitted a Clergy into an cflablifh- 
* ment, on the fame foot, on which this order bad flood, while Chrif- 
4 tianity was the Religion, and thefe men were the beads, the diretlors, 
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« she governors, and magifirates of a Ster, by no authority, but that 
** of the Se itfclf. He admitted them veſted with this authority, 
“which might be neceffary as long as Chriftians made a Se& 
“ apart, out of the protection of the laws; and which became un- 
* neceflary and dangerous, when Chriftianity had a legal eftablifh- 
% ment. The conduct of Conftantine on this occaſion muft needs 
“ appear extremely abſurd to every one who conſiders the confe- 
s quences it had*.” Can there be a greater encomium on the 
principles of the Alliance? The fundamental error of CONSTAN- 
Tixe’s eftablithment was, the fulfering the Church to RETAIN 
ITS INDEPENDENCY. The fundamental condition of eftablifhment 
on the theory of Alliance is, that the Church GIVES UP ITS IN- 
DEPENDENCY. 

After this, would you expect to hear him return again to his 
abuſe of the ALn1ANce? The fole intention and fole effect of it 
« (the theologie ſyſtem of the ſchools] was to eſtabliſh an eccle- 
*¢ fiaftical Empire, under that fpiritual Monarch the Pope, and 
„ his fpiritual Minifters the Clergy. THis was THE EFFECT 
‘Sor THAT SUPPOSED ALLIANCE BETWEEN THE CHURCH AND 
“ Srare T.“ 

Before, It was CONSTANTINE and bis Succeffors, who raifed that 
Spiritual Tyranny}: And it was done, he fays, by means of his 
Eftablifoment ; which fuffered the Church to retain its independency, 
and admitted it on the fame foot on which it bad flood while it was a 
Sect F. But now, it is the fuppofed Alliance between Church and State 
which raifed this ſpiritual Tyranny; an Allimree which will not 
ſuffer the Church to retain its dependency ; or admit it on the fame 
foot on which it ſtocd while it was a Sect. 

We have feen fuch amazing inſtances of his Lordſhip's contradic- 
tions, as not to be furprized at the boldeft of them. Sometimes, 
when rapt in a fit of rhetoric, he does, by his contradictions, what 
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the man in the Play did by his éagratitude, he ſtrives to cover the 
monfrous bulk of them, by a proportionable fize of words; fome- 
times again, to thew his utter contempt of the Public, he chufes 
to follow the advice there given ; to let them go naked, that men may 
fee them the better. But, when he matks his double face, the fal- 
fification of the Theory of the Alliance always affords him the beſt 
play. He conftantly takes it for granted or avouches it for a fact, 
throughout his whole argument againſt the Book, that the Author 
contends for and maintains the independency of the Church on the 
State, under an cflabliftment, This brings Constantine's Efta- 
blifhment, and the Eſtabliſhment on the principles of the ALLIANCE, 
pretty much to the fame thing; fo that the mifchiefs afcribed to 
one, may be fafely transferred to the other. 

And here, Sir, in conclufion, the odd fortune of this book of the 
Alliance is worth Your notice. It had been writ againſt by many 
nameleſs ſcribblers, before his Lordſhip: And two very capital 
crimes had been objected to it: The one was, That it makes the 
Church a Creature of the civil Magiftrate; the other, That it makes 
the civil Magiftrate a Creature of the Church. Some infifted on the 
firft of thefe charges, fome on the fecond. But to prevent its 
efcaping, one furious fellow, in a thing called a Comment on the Al- 
liance, roundly intifted upon both. So that his Lordſhip, whofe 
care is for the State, and the Diſſenting Anfwerers who are as 
anxious for the Church, will come in but for halves in the full merit 
of this illuftrious Commentator. 

I have now, Sir, given you, as I promifed, a view of his Lord- 
ſhip's POLITICAL TALENTS, The Author whom I have defended 
againſt him, is no further my concern than as he afforded me the oc- 
caſion. Nor is there any reafon he ſhould grow vain of the fupe- 
rior diſtinction of being picked out to be immolated, as it were, to 
the First PHILOSOrHVY. For let me tell him, that as I defended 
him for want of a better, fo his Lordthip abuſed him becauſe he 
could not find a worfe. He had perfonally injured and affronted 

his 
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his Lordfhip. And to thefe infolencies, the following words allude, 
where his Lordthip takes leave of his Friend, in the laft volume 
of his never-dying Works: ‘* You have, I know, at your elbow fa 
% very foul-mouthed and very trifling Critic, who will endeavour to 
‘+ IMPOSE UPON YOU ON THIS OCCASION, AS HE DIDON A FORMER. 
* He will tell you, again, that I conrrapict myſelf, &c. But if 
s the dogmatic pedant ſhould make this objection, be pleafed to give 
* him this anfwer, &c. *.“ 

This, the Curious will readily perceive, fmells of the Anecdote. 
As the fecret has been communicated to me by a good hand, I fhall 
not ſeruple to lay it before You. It may ferve at leaſt to entertain 
you, in the quality of Farce to this ferious Piece. 

Mr. Pore had permitted Lord BoLINGBROKE to be confidered by 
the public, as his ParLosopHer AND GufpE: and in their conver- 
fations concerning the impious complaints againft Providence on ac- 
count of the unequal diftribution of things natural and moral in the 
prefent Syftem, they agreed that fuch objections might be well 
evaded on the Platonic principle of Tue Best. This encouraged 
the Poet to philofophife : and the fruits of his {peculations we have 
in the celebrated Essay on Man. In which, if you will take his 
Lordſhip's word, or indeed, attend to his argument, you will find 
that Pope was ſo far from putting his proſe into verſe (as has been 
invidioufly ſuggeſted) that he has put Pope’s verfe into proſe. They 
agreed, as we obſe rved, in the principle of the Bef. And Mr. 
Pope thought they had agreed in the queſtion, to which this prin- 
ciple was to be applied. But time has ſince fhewn that they dif- 
fered very widely. The Eſay on Man is a real vindication of Pro- 
vidence, againſt Libertines and Atheiſts.— The Effays on the firft 
Pöileſopty are a pretended vindication of Providence againſt an ima- 
ginary confederacy between Divines and Atheiſts.— The Poet di- 
rects his argument againſt Atheiſts and Libertines in ſupport of R - 
LIGION ; — The Philofopher, againſt Divines, in ſupport of NA- 
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TURALISM. But though his Lordſhip thought fit to keep this a fe- 
cret from his Friend, as well as from the Public; yet he took fo 
friendly a fhare in the prodigious fuccefs of the Evy on Man, that 
he could not forbear making the Poet, then alive and at his devotion, 
the frequent topic of his ridicule amongft their common Acquain- 
tance, as a man who underftood nothing of his own principles, nor 
faw to what they naturally tended. For the truth of this inftance 
of his Lordthip’s virtuous emulation, I appeal to a right honourable 
Gentleman now living. . 

While things were in this State, Mr. de Croufaz wrote fome ma- 
lignant aud abfurd-remarks on the Effay on Man; accufing it of Spi- 
noziſm, Naturaliſm, and all the heretical · iſus in the Bigot's Die- 
tionary. Theſe Remarks by great chance fell into the hands of the 
Author of the Divine Legation. And mere indignation at an ill - 
natured caviller put him upon writing a defence of the frf cpifile. 
Which being well received by the Public, he was induced to de- 
fend the reft on the fame principles of natural and revealed Reli- 
gion, againſt this blundering Swifs Philofopher ; frequently indeed 
mifled by a very faithlefs tranflation of the Eſay into French verſe. 

Mr. Pope, who was naturally on the fide of Religion, embraced 
the fenfe given to the Eſay by his new Commentator, with the 
utmoft pleaſure and ſatisfaction; as appears by the Letters he wrote 
on that occafion. You will hardly ſuppoſe, his Lordſhip took the 
fame delight in them. He faw his Pupil reafoncd out of his 
hinds; He faw (what was worfe) the Effay republithed with a 
Defence, which put the Poem on the fide of Religion, and the- 
Poet out of the neceſſity of fupporting himfelf on his Lord- 
ſhip's Sytem, when he fhould condeſcend to impart it to him: 
And (what was worft of all) he faw a great number of lines 
appear, which out of complaifance had been ftruck out of the MS. 
and which, at the Commentator’s requeft, being now reftored to 
their places, no longer left the religious ſentiments of the Poet, 
equivocal. 

It: 
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It was his chagrine at thefe changes which occafioned his Lord- 
fhip (when he new MODELED the introdutlory Letter to his Effays 
addreffed to Mr. Pope) to end it in this manner: ] cannot con- 
** clude my difcourfe on this occafion better than by putting you in 
+ mind of a paflage you quoted to me once with great applaufe from 
„ fermon of FORSTER, and to this effect, Where MYSTERY 
„begins, Reticron ends.“ The Apophthegm pleafed me much, 
and I was glad to hear fuch a truth from any pulpit, finze it ſhews 
** an inclination at leaſt, to purify Chriftianity from the leaven of 
% artificial Theology; which confifts principally in making things 
s that are very plain, myſterious; and in pretending to make things 
«c that are impenetrably myſterious, very plain. Jf you continue 
«c fill of the fame mind, I ſball have no excufe to make to you, for 
%% what I have written, and ſball write. Our opinions coincide. If 
< you have changed your mind, think again and examine further. You 
„will find it is the MopEsr, not the PREsuMPruous, Enquirer 
„who makes a real and fafe progrefs in the diſcovery of divine 
« truths. One follows Nature and Nature's God; that is, he fol- 
** lows God in his Works, and in his Word; nor prefumes to go 
« further, by metaphyfical and theological commentaries of his own in- 
t vention, than the two texts, if I may ufe this expreffion, carry 
him very evidently.— They who have done otherwife, have been 
« either ENTHUSIASTS OR kNA VERS“. But, alas! this kind admo- 
nition came too late. Mr. Pope had now got a better Guide than 
either Fons TER or his Lorpsurp. I mean, Mr. Locke; who, in 
the conclufion of his firſt Letter to Biſhop Stillingfleet, had taught 
the Poet to anfwer thus, I know not any thing more difinge- 
“ nuous, than not publicly to own a conviction one has received, 
** concerning any thing erroneous in what one has printed; nor can 
«c there, I think, be a greater offence againft Mankind than to pro- 
4 pagate a falfhood, whercof one is convinced; efpecially in a 
et matter wherein Men are highly concerned not to be mifled. The 
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t HoLy SCRIPTURE is to me, and always will be, the conſtant 
„ Guine of my affent: and I fhall always hearken to it, as con- 
* taining infallible truth, relating to things of the higheft con- 
“cernment. And I wifh I could fay there were no MystTERtEs in 
“it, I acknowledge there are, to me, and I fear always will 
“be. But where I want the evidence of things, there yet is 
“ground enough for me to believe, becauſe God has faid it: and 
J ſhall prefently condemn and quit any opinion of mine, as foon 
& as I am fhewn that it is contrary to any Revelation in the holy 
es Scripture *.“ 

But the Author of The Divine Legation foon after committed a 
much greater offence againft his Lordſhip's philofophic Dignity. 
And to this, the following words, quoted above, more particularly 
allude: You have, I know, at your elbow, a very foul-mouthed and 
a very trifling Critic, who will endeavour to impofe upon you on this 
occafion, as be did on a FORMER. 

About the year 1742, a little before Lord Bolingbroke’s return to 
England, this Critic was with Mr. Pope at T. who fhewed him a 
printed book of Letters on the Study and ufe of Hifory, and deſired 
his opinion of it. It was the firft volume of the work fince pub- 
lithed under that name. Mr. W. on turning over the book, told 
him his thoughts of it with great ingenuity. What he faid to Mr, 
Pope of the main fubject is not material: but of the Digreſſion 
concerning the Authenticity of the Old Teftament, he told his 
Friend very frankly, that the Author's arguments, poor as they 
were, were all borrowed from other Writers; and had been often 
confuted to the full ſatisfactiou of the learned world: that the 
Author of thefe Letters, whoever he was, had miftaken fome of 
thofe reaſonings ; had mifreprefented others; and had added fuch 
miftakes of his own, as muft difcredit him with the learned, and 
difhonour him with all honeſt men: that therefore, as he under- 
ſtood the Author was his Friend, he could not do him better fer- 
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vice then adviſe him to ftrike out this Digrefion, a digreſſion that 
had nothing to do with his ſubject, and would fet half his Readers 
againſt the work, which, without this occafion of fcandal, would 
have much ado to make head againft the other half, whenever it 
thould appear. Mr. Pope faid, his friend (whofe name he kept fe- 
cret) was the moit candid of all Writers; and that he the Author 
of The Divine Legation could not do him a greater pleafure than to 
tell him his thought with all freedom on this occafion. He urged 
this fo warmly, that his friend complied, and, as they were then 
alone, {cribbled over half a dozen fheets of paper before he rofe from 
the table, where they were then fitting. Mr. Pope read what was 
written : and, as he had a wonderful partiality for thofe he loved, 
approved of them: and to convince his friend (the Scribsler, as my 
Lord rightly calls him) that he did fo, he took up the printed Vo- 
lume, and croſſed out the whole Digreſion. The remarks were 
written, as you may well ſuppoſe, with all the civility, Mr. W. 
was likely to ufe to a friend, Mr. Pope appeared fo much to ree 
verence: but the word prevarication, or ſomething like it, chanced, 
it ſeems, to efcape his pen. The papers were fent to Paris; and re- 
ceived with unparalleled indignation. Little broke out; but fome- 
thing did: and Mr. Pope found he had not paid his court by this 
officious piece of fervice. However, with regard to the Writer of 
the papers, all was carried, when his Lordſhip came over, with 
fingular complaifance; fuch as meu ufe when their defign is to draw 
on thofe whofe homage they propofe to gain. In the mean time, 
his Lordſhip was meditating and compiling an angry, and élaborate 
Anſwer to this private, hafty, and impertinent, though well- meant, 
Scribble: and it was as much as They could do, who had moft in- 
fluence over him, to prevail with him at length to burn it. For 
the truth of all this, I might appeal to a noble Perfon, one of the 
greateft Characters of this, or indeed of any age ; who being much 
courted by his Lordship (for fuperior virtue will force homage from 
the moft unlike) was for fome time able, and at all times moft de- 
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firous, of reftraining the extravagance of that fr? Philofophy, which 
he detefted and defpifed. 

The event has fince thewn, that it had been happy for his Lard - 
ſhip's reputation, had the advice to ftrike out the Digrefion been 
approved. For it is this which firft funk him in the popular opi- 
nion; and made men overlook the merit of the very beft of all his 
Compofitions. 

Mr. Pope, however, was ſtill flattered and careſſed. And the 
vengeance treafured up againſt him for the impiety of erafing thofe 
facred pages, did not break out till the Poet’s death: then indeed it 
came forth with redoubled vehemence, and on the moft ridiculous 
pretence. Pope had, as his Lordthip pretended, unknown to him, 
printed an Edition of the Patriot Prince, or Patriot King, (for it 
had two titles, as his Lordſhip's various occafions required), a very 
innocent thing, which might have been proclaimed by the com- 
mon Cryer, without giving the leaft umbrage or offence. To fay 
the truth, it was a mere School-declamation, which, in great pomp 
of words, informs us of this Secret, That if a Prince could but once 
be brought to love bis Country, be would always abt for the good of it. 
As extraordinary as this difcovery appears, there was much odd 
practice employed to give a colour of neceſſity for the publithing it. 
However, publifhed it was, and the memory of Pope traduced in 
fo cruel, fo ſcandalous a manner, that the Reader is ſuffered to 
conclude, even CurLL himfelf could not have acted a more infamous 
or rafcally part: For it muft be owned, his Lordſhip has dealt 
one equal meaſure to his Country, his RELIGION, and his Fremp, 
And for what was all this outrage? To ſpeak the worſt of the of- 
fence, For one of thofe private offices of indifcreet good will, which 
generous men are always ready to forgive, even when they fee them- 
ſelves moft incommoded by it. 

The Public ftood amazed. And thofe who had any regard for 
the Poet’s Memory, waited with impatience to fee, Which of his 
old Friends would refcue it from his Lordſhip's talons. Con- 


tempt, I fuppofe, of fo cruel a treatment, kept them all filent. How- 
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ever, the fame contempt at length provoked an Anonymous Writer 
to publith a Letter to the Editor of the Patriot King ; for his Lord- 
fhip had divided himfelf into the two perſonages of Editor and Au- 
thar, This Letter. written with all the reſpect due to his Rank and 
Character, he thought fit to afcribe to the Author of The Divine 
Legation; ſo that you need not wonder if it expoſed the ſuſpected 
wiiter to all his Lordthip’s rage, and to all the ribaldry of his Sy- 
cophants; of which, ſome, that was faid to pafs through this great 
Man's hands, was in language bad enough to diſgrace even Gaols 
and Garrets. 

This, Stu, is the Anecdote I promiſed you. And now I ſhall 
releaſe you from fo tedious a Subject. I have compleated my View 
of bis Lordſbip's Philofophy ; which I chofe to addrefs to You in com- 
pliance with his Challenge; who appeals, for the truth of all he 
advances, from Artificial Theology and Scheol-Learning, t to the breaft 
of the PLAIN HONEST MAN, 

Slave to no Sect, who takes no private road, 
But looks through nature up to nature’s God; 


Him whofe heart is filled with the love of God and Man. To 
this ‘Tribunal he appeals; and to this I have now brought him. 
What he will gain by it, You, whom he has made his judge, muft 
now tell us. I greatly ſuſpect, that of all his Principles one only 
is likely to eſcape your cenſure: and with this, as I would part 
with him upon good terms, I fhall conclude: it breaks out unex- 
pectedly from amidſt the corruption of party politics; and in all 
likelihood was ingendered by them. —SomE MEN THERE ARE, THE 
PESTS OF S:CIETY | THINK THEM, WHO PRETEND A GREAT RE- 
GARD TO RELIGION IN GENERAL, BUT WHO TAKE EVERY OP- 
PORTUNITY OF DECLAIMING PUBLICKLY AGAINST THAT Sys- 
TEM OF RELIGION, OR AT LEAST AGAINST THAT Chunch-Es- 
TABLISHMENT, WHICH is RECEIVED IN BRITAIN *. 
Lam, &e. 
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REMARK I. 


HE purpofe of this Essay is to eftablifh NATURALISM on 
the ruins of RELIGION; of which, whether under Paga- 
nifm and Polytheiſm, or under Revelation and the doctrine of the 
Unity, Mr. Hume profeſſes to give the NATURAL History. 
And here let me obferve it to his honour, that, though he be- 
not yet got to THx1sm, he is however on the advance and ap- 
proaching to the borders of it ; having been in the dregs of Atheifm 
when he wrote his Epicurean arguments againft the being of a God. 
Sometime or other he may come to his fenfes. A few animad- 
verſions on the Effay before us may help him forwards. The thing 
is full of curiofities : And the very sit/e-page, as I obferved, demands 
our attention. It is called, 
Tux Natura History or RELIGION. 


You afk, why he chufes to give it this title. Would not the 
Moral biſtory of Meteors be full as fenfible as the Natural Hiflory of 
Religion? Without doubt. Indeed had he given the hiftory of 
what he himfelf would pafs upon us for the only true Religion, 
namely, NATURALISM, or the belief of a God, the Creator and 
Phyfical Preferver, but not moral Governor of the world, the title 
of Natural would have fitted it. well, becauſe all Morality is ex- 
cluded from the Idea. 

But 
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But this great Philofopher is never without his Reafons. It is to 
infinuate, that what the world calls Religion, of which he un- 
dertakes to give the hiftory, is not founded in the Jup, but 
in the Passions only. However the expreſſion labours miferably, 
as it does through all his profound Lucubrations. And where is 
the wonder that he, who difdains to think in the mode of common 
fenfe, fhould be unable to exprefs himſelf in the proprieties of come 
mon language ? 

As every Inquiry which regards Religion (fays that reſpectable Per- 
fonage) is of the utmgſt importance, there are two queftions in particu- 
lar which challenge our principal attention, to wit, that concerning its 
Soundation in reafon, and that concerning its ORIGIN IN HUMAN 
Nature *. 

Here, we fee, he aims at a diftinétion. And what he aims at is 
not hard to find. The queftion is, whether he has hit the mark. 
I am afraid, not. And then the difcovery of his aim is only the 
detection of his ignorance. In a word, it is a diſtinction without 
a difference. 

If man be rightly defined a rational animal, then his Nature, or 
what our Philofopher calls buman Nature, muft be a rational Na- 
ture. But if fo, a FOUNDATION IN REASON and an ORIGIN IN 
HUMAN Nature are not two different predicates, but one aud the 
fame only in different expreffions. Do I fay, therefore, that our 
Philofopher had no meaning, becaufe he was unable to exprefs any? 
Far be that from the Reverence due to this Rectifier of Prejudices. 
My objection at prefent is not to his Theology but his Logic. By 
Origin in buman Nature he meant, Origin in the fancy or the Paf- 
fions. For that Religion, which has the origin, here defigned, is 
what the world calls REL1GIoNn ; and this he refolves into fanati 
ciſn or faperfition : As that Religion which has its foundation in rea- 
Jon is what the world calls Naturaism, the Religion of Philo- 
fophers like himfelf, and which he endeavours in this Effay to 
eftablith. 


* p. 1. Nat. Hitt. of Religion, 
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In his third Section, at the 16th page, he makes UNKNOWN 
causes the origin of what men call Religion, that Religion which 
his Hiftory pretends to inveſtigate. Thefe UNKNOWN CAUSES,” 
He fays, become the conftant object of our hope and fear; and 
„while the paſſions are kept in perpetual alarm by an anxious ex- 
„ pectation of the events, the imagination is equally employed in 
‘¢ forming ideas of thoſe powers, on which we have fo entire a de- 
„ pendance.” He then goes on to acquaint us with the original of 
thefe uNKNown causes. * Could men anatomize Nature, accord- 
ing to the moft probable, at leaft the moft intelligible, philofo- 
„phy, they would find, that thefe Cauſes are nothing but the 
particular fabric and ſtructure of the MINUTE PARTS OF THEIR 
& OWN BODIES AND OF EXTERNAL OBJECTS; and that, by a regu- 
« lar and conflant machinery, all the events are produced, about 
* which they are fo much concerned. But this Philofophy exceeds 
the comprehenfion of the ignorant multitude *.” 

Here we fee the original of thefe unknown Cauſes is nothing but 
the refult of MATTER and Motion. And again, The Vulgar, 
« that is, indeed, ALL MANKIND, a few excepted, being ignorant 
4 and uninftructed, never elevate their contemplation to the Hea- 
& vens, or penetrate by their difquifitions into the SECRET STRUC- 
*¢ TURE OF VEGETABLE OR ANIMAL BODIES; fo as to diſcover a 
s ſupreme mind or original providence, which beſtowed order on 
every part of Nature. They confider thefe admirable works in 
“ more confined and felfith view ; and finding their own happi- 
6 nefs and mifery to depend on the fecret influence and unforeſeen 
** concurrence of external objects, they regard with perpetual at- 
*¢ tention the UNKNOWN causes, which govern all thefe natural 
events, and diftribute pleaſure and pain, good and ill, by their 
„powerful, but filent operation. The unknown cavses are ftill 
** appealed to, at every emergence; and in this general appearance 
sor confuſed image, are the perpetual objects of human hopes and 
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“ fears, withes and apprehenfions. By degrees, the active imagi- 
„nation of men, uneafy in this abſtract conception of objects, about 
« which it is inceflantly employed, begins to render them more 
s particular, and to clothe them in ſhapes more ſuitable to its natu- 
1 ral comprehenfion. It reprefents them to be fenfible, intelligent 
4 beings, like mankind ; actuated by love and hatred, and flexible 
“ by gifts and entreaties, by prayers and facrifices. Hence THE 
4% ORIGIN OF RELIGION : And bence the origin of idolatry or Poly- 
4 theifin . 

The few excepted out of the whole race of mankind are, we fee, 
our Philofopher and his gang, with their Pedler's ware of matter 
and motion, who penetrate by their difquifitions into the fecret firutiure 
of vegetable and animal bodies, to extract, like the Naturaliſt in Gul- 
liver, Sunbeams out of Cucumbers ; juft as wife a Project as this of 
railing Religion out of the intrigues of matter and motion. 

All this thews how defirous our Effayift was of not being mif- 
underſtood: as meaning any thing elfe than Naturalifm (or the 
belief of a Creator and Phyfical Preferver, but not Moral Governor) 
by the Religion he would recommend in. the place of that Phan- 
tom, whofe phyfical, or rather metaphyſical, hiſtory, he is writ- 
ing. For this Phantom of a Religion, which acknowledges a moral: 
Governor, arifes, he tells us, from our ignorance of the refult of 
matter and motion, caballing in the minute parts of vegetable and ani- 
mal bodies. 

The fum then of all he teaches is this; That that Religion, of 
which he profeſſes himſelf a follower, aud which has is foundation 
in Reafon, is NATURALISM; and, That that Religion which all 
mankind follow, a few excepted, and of which he undertakes to 
give a natural biffory, is nothing but Superfition and Fanaticifm, 
having its origin in buman Nature; that is, in the imagination and 
the paffions only, 
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This fully juſtifies the cenſure, which has been paſſed upon him 
for his Hiflory of Great Britain; namely, that he owned no Rett. 
Gion but what might be refolved into Superstition or FANA- 
tictsm ; having reprefented the eſtabliſhed Epifcopal Church, and 
the tolerated Presbyterian Form, under the Names and the Ideas of 
Superftition and Fanaticifm. Indced (to do him juftice) though 
with much offence, yet without much malignity and contrary to 
his intention. For he ingenuoufly enough confeffed, that he gave 
his Hiftory that attic feafoning for no other end than to fit it to the 
palate of a very polite people; whofe virtues, having only reached 
him at a diftance, had, as is uſual, been much exaggerated. To 
make amends, however, for this falfe ftep, he thought proper to 
give an ample apology for his conduct towards the clofe of the 
fecond Volume of his Hiſtory. And this containing fomething 
more than an infinuation that he believed, what his Natural Hiflory 
of Religion fhews he does not believe, namely, the truth of Chrif- 
tianity, I fhall take leave, without any fufpicion of being thought 
to go out of my way, to confider it paragraph by paragraph. 

This Sopbifm, fays he, of arguing from the abufe of any thing, 
again the ufe of it, is one of the grofef, and at the fame time the mot 
common to which men are fubjett. The bifory of all ages, and none 
more than that of the Period which is our ſubject, offers us examples of 
the abufe of Religion: And we bave not been {paring in this volume, 
more than in the former, to remark them. But whoever would from 
thence draw an inference to the difadvantage of Religion in genercl, 
would argue very rafbly and erroneonfly . 

Thus he begins his Apology: And would not every Reader of 
him naturally believe that he was quoting the words of an ani- 
madverter upon him, in reproof of this very Sophiftry ; which he 
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was going to anfwer? For who was it, that had been drawing 
this inference to the difadvantage of Religion, but our wife Hiftorian 
himfelf; who had acknowledged no Religion but one or other of 
thefe ſpecieſes, Superſtition or Fanaticifin; and had done his beft to 
thew of what infinite mifchief both of them were to Society? The 
Reader may believe what he pleafes (and if he be a Reader of Mr. 
Hume, he will find exercife enough for his faith); but, this fage 
observation is our Hiftorian’s own. And the pleafantry of it is, 
you are obliquely requefted to confider it as a reproof, not of his 
own malice, but of the folly of his readers, who underftood their 
Hiftorian to be in earne? when he gave this picture of the religion 
of his country; whereas they had read him to little purpofe, if 
they did not fee him to be in the number of thofe who throw 
about them firebrands and death, and then fay, am I not in jef? 
However, to be fair, I am ready to excufe bis readers in this (per- 
haps they can be excufed in little elfe), for it is not to be difguifed 
that their mafter does indeed make the abufes of Religion and Reli. 
gion itfelf to be one and the fame thing. All things confidered 
therefore, I cannot but take this introduétion to his apology to be 
the pleading guilty with the infolent air of an Accufer, and, under 
the circumftances of a convict, talking the language of his judge. 
However, though in his firt Volume of Hiftory he neither ſpoke 
of, nor fuppofed any other Religion than what might be comprifed 
either under fuperftition or fanaticifm, yet here, in the fecond, he 
does indeed bring us acquainted with another, and defines it thus: 
The proper Mice of Religicn is to reform men's lives, to purify their 
hearts, to inferce all moral duties, and to fecure obedience to the laws 
of the civil Magiftrate. Now, was Mr. David Hume only playing 
the Philaſopher, I fhould take this to be no more than the defini- 
tion of a mere moral mode, known by the name of a divine philofophy 
in the mind; fomething fluctuating in the brain of theſe Virtuofi, 
and ennobled with the title of Natural Religion: But as he is writ- 
ing Hiftory, and the Hiftory of Great Britain, where the Religion 
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of Jefus, as he has fince learnt, is yet profeſſed, J can hardly per- 
fuade myfelf that he can mean any other, than a Religion whofe 
abode is in the Heart, and which expatiates into virtuous practice: 
and is therefore indeed capable of performing all thefe good things 
he fpeaks of. But why then, when he had heard fo much of thote 
bugbear Counterfeits, S- perſtition and Fanaticiſin, was there not 
one word flipt in, in recommendation of this reforming Religion ? 
One word, in mere charity, for the honour of his dear country ? 
That Strangers at leaft (for he writes at large and for all mankind) 
might not ſuſpect, if ever indeed there was a true Religion amongft 
us, that thefe Impoftors and Counterfeits had driven her quite 
away. Well; be not too hafty. To this he has an admirable An- 
ſwer; and you fhall have it in his own words—Hbile it [i. e. the 
true fpecies of Religion, which he had juft defined] purſues theft 
falutary purpofes, its operations, though infinitely valuable, are fecret 
and filent, and ſeldom come under the cognizance of biflory. The adul- 
terate species of it alone, which inflames Faétion, animates Sedition, and 
prompts Rebellion, diflinguifbes itfelf on the open theatre of the world, 
and is the great fource of Revolutions and public Convulfions. The Hif- 
torian therefore bas ſcarce any occafion to mention any other kind of Re- 
ligion, and he may maintain the bigbeſt regard for true piety, even 
avbile be expofes all the abufes of the falfe. 

So it feems, that what reforms men’s lives, purifies their hearts, in · 
forces moral duties, and fecures obedience to the laws of the civil magi/- 
trate, is not worth a wile Hiftorian’s Notice. If it were, he gives 
a very cogent reafon why he fhould bring it to the Notice of his. 
readers likewife, for he tells us that the effects of this are sEcRET 
and sILEN T. Should not the Hiftorian therefore lend a tongue to 
this powerful but modeft directreſs of human life, and bring her in 
all her luſtre into our acquaintance? But be feldom comes under the 
cognizance of Hijfory. More thame for thefe falfe maftcrs of the 
Ceremonies who fo fcandaloufly abufe their office. 

Then it is, the Hiftorian ſnines when he celebrates that aduHerate: 
precies of Religion, which inflarses faction, animates fedition, and prompts 

rebellion.:. 
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rebellion: For then it is that to thefe public Mifchiefs he may add 
his own, and under the cover of the adulterate fpecies inculcate to 
the people that all Religion is either /uperslition or funaticifn. 

If this was not his purpofe, and he had no other delign than to 
write fober hiftory, how could it ever enter into his head, that it 
was not at leaſt equally his bufinefs to explain to us what that thing 
is which makes fociety happy, as what that is which makes it 
wretched and miſerable? But from the honeſt man let us turn to 
the able writer ; for in that light too he feems to have failed. It ap- 
pears to me a matter of much greater importance that we fhould be 
brought acquainted with true religion aud its bleſſings, than with 
the falfe and all its mifchiefs : Becauſe how thall we be able to avoid 
the latter, under our ignorance of the former, without running into 
the oppoſite extreme, and profeſſing no religion at all? Now, 
though this perhaps is what our Hiftorian would be at, yet he has 
found, by experience, his Readers are not fo ready to follow as he ie 
to lead. 

Had our Hiftorian only confulted the Dignity of his Subject, in 
this too he would have found a great difference; or if he could not, 
a great example at leait was before his eyes, to have pointed out 
that difference; Lord Bacon, in his Hiftory of Henry VII. This,’ 
which in many refpects is a model for this kind of writing, is much 
larger and more precife in the account of thofe Laws by which 
Henry laid the foundation of a flourifhing and happy Kingdom, 
than of the Inſurrections and Rebellions which diſturbed his own 
reign. Had he taken our Author's route, and incurred the cenſure 
fo juftly due to it, I apprehend he had made. a very foolith figure 
both amongft his contemporaries and pofterity, by an apology of 
this kind. The proper ofice of Laws is to reform men, lives, to in- 
Jorce all moral duties and to ſecure obedience to the civil Magiftrate ; 
but while they purfue their ſalutary purpofes, their operations, though 
infinitely valuable, are fecret and filent, and feldom come under the cog- 
nizance of Elifory. Law tess Race alone, which inflames Faction, 
animates Sedition, and prompts Rebellion, is what diſtinguiſdes itfelf on 

the 
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the open theatre of the world, and is the proper province of the Hif- 
torian, Suppoſe this great Hiftorian, and He too was a Philofopher, 
had executed what he once projected, the hiftory of his illuftrious 
Miſtreſs, are we to believe that becaufe Walfingham’s /alutary ope- 
rations were done in fecrecy and in ſilence, that there he would let 
them have lain, as not coming under the cognizance of hiſtory, and 
only bufied himfelf in a circumftantial detail of the rogueries and 
turbulencies of the fons of Loyola? Would he not have gained 
more honour to himfelf, and procured more benefit to his reader, 
by revealing and explaining all the wheels and movements of that 
political machine, from which, as from the urn of a Demi-God, 
flowed abundance and felicity on his country, than by unravelling 
the intrigues of the Jefuits which fpread fedition, rebellion, and 
murders, all around them ? . 

But to fee how differently men’s heads are framed even amongſt 
great Hiftorians. Tacitus laments bitterly that his fortune had 
thrown him in an age, when there was nothing to write of but 
thefe horrors, faction, feditions, public convulfions and Revolutions. . 
Opus aggredior opinum cafibus, atrox præliis, difcors ſeditioni- 
bus, ipfa etiam pace ſævum: quatuor principes ferro interempti : 
* tria bella civilia, plura externa, ac plerumque permixta.” Our 
Chriftian Hiftorian riots in thefe calamities; and thinks that sebat 
inflames faction, animates fedition, prompts rebellion, and diftinguifbes 
ilſelf on the open theatre of the world, is the only thing becoming the 
dignity of Hiftory. 

In a word, the offence he gave was for calling the Chriftian Re- 
ligion, Superſtition and Fanaticifm. Hz fays, it was fal/e Religion, 
not the true, which he thus qualifies. He is afked then, how he 
came to fay fo much of the falfe, and nothing of the true? His 
antwer is, That the true docs every thing in ſecrecy and filence. The 
greater occafion therefore was there tor him to reveal this noble 
Myftery; for he tells us that both its aims and operations are 
infinitely vaiuable. If therefore he be for keeping it hid, like a 

court 
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court-fecret, or if, in his own words, it comes not under his cogni» 
sance, we muft conclude, that either he knows little of the matter, 
or that he believes lefs. 

In concluſion, his own Apology has reduced him to this Di- 
lemma. If he fays, he intends the definition of religion here given 
for the definition of the Chriſtian, how came he to compriſe all Re- 
ligion, as he does in the firft volume of his Hiftory, under the 
names of Superſſitian and Fanaticifm ? He there mentions no other 
{pecies ; and fo great a Philofopher could not be guilty of an im- 
perfect enumeration. If he fays, he means Natural Religion by his 
definition ; he only fixes the charge againſt him the more ftrongly, 
namely, Irreverence and contempt of Revelation. 


REMARK III. 


But from his Crvi/ let us return to his Natural Hiſiory; and 
fee how he fupports his Thefis. He does it by fomething between 
hiflory and argument. He calls it both: And fome perhaps will 
think it neither. 

The belief of one God, the phyfical preferver but not moral 
Governor of the Univerfe, is, what we have fhewn our Philofopher 
dignifies with the title of the primary principles of genuine Theifm and 
Religion. Now, if the belief of one God, a moral Governor, was 
prior in time to Polytheifm, it will follow, that NATURALISM 
or the belief cf one God, a Phyfical preferver only, is not genuine 
Theifm and Religion. Becaufe in his endeavour to prove Polytheifm 
the firft in time, he has fhewn the inability of mere uninftruéted 
man to rife up to this knowledge, on the firt Eſſay of his Reafon ; 
the confequence of which is, that if the infant world had this 
knowledge, it muft have been taught them by Revelation, and 
whatfoever is fo taught, muft be true. 

But it is become the general opinion (which, though it has been 
a long while a growing, our philofopher hopes very fpeedily to 
eradicate), that a belief of one God, the moral Governor, was the 
firft Religion ; induced thereto by the exprefs affertion of an antient 
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book confeffedly of as good authority as any other record of very 
remote antiquity. 

Our Philofopher’s buſineſs therefore is to diſprove the Fact. And 
how do you think he fets about it? You fee there are but two 
ways. Either to prove d priori, and from the nature of things, that 
Polytheifm muft be before Theifm ; and then indced he may reject 
hiftory and record: Or elfe à poferiori, and from antient teftimony ; 
in which cafe, it will be incumbent on him to refute and fet afide 
that celebrated record which exprefsly tells us, Theiſm was the 
firt. Our honeft Philofopher does neither. Ile infifts chiefly on 
ancient teftimony, but is as filent concerning the Bible as if no fuch 
book had ever been written. 

Lord Bolingbroke before him had employed this very medium 
of the priority of Polytheifm to Theifm, to inforce the fame con- 
clufion, namely, Naturatisss ; but knowing better how to rea- 
fon, and being perhaps at that moment lefs difpofed to infult com- 
mon fenfe in fo profligate a manner, he labours all he can to de- 
preciate the authority of the Bible. But our North Britith Philo- 
fopher defpifes his reader too much to ftand upon Punctilios with 
him; he roundly affirms that all antiquity is on his fide; and, as 
if Mofes had no human authority becauſe he allows him no divine, 
he will not condefcend fo much as to do him the honour, he has 
done Sanchoniathon, of quoting him, though it was in order to 
confute him. But you ſhall hear his own words, becauſe his egre · 
gious diſhoneſty has led him into as ridiculous an abſurdity. 

4% As far as writing or hiftory teaches, mankind, in antient 
times, appear univerfally to have been Polytheiſts. Shall we 
1 affert, that, in more antient times, before the knowledge of let - 
10 ters, or the difcovery of any art or ſcience, men entertained the 
* principles of pure Theiim: That is, while they were ignorant 
and barbarous, they difcovered truth: But fell into error, as toon 
“as they acquired learning and politeneſs *.” 


Tage 4. 
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Shall we afert, fays he. Why, no body ever aſſerted that Theiſin 
was before Polytheiſm but thofe who gave credit to their Bible. 
And thofe who did fo can eafily evade his difficulty, that it is not 
natural to think thst before the knowledge of letters, or the difcovery 
of any art or ſcience, men entertained the principles of pure Tbeiſin: 
becaufe this Bible tells us, that the firft man did not gain the 
principles of pure Theifm by a knowledge of letters or the difcovery of 
any art or fcience, but by REVELATION, But this man, who had 
run into unlucky miſtakes before concerning the ſtate of Religion in 
South Britain, believed in good earneft that we had burnt our Bi- 
bles, and that therefore it would be lefs generous to infult its aſhes, 
than to bury them in filence. This, I think, can only account for 
that virtuous aſſurance where he fays, that as FAR AS WRITING 
OR HISTORY REACHES, MANKIND IN ANTIENT TIMES APPEAR 
UNIVERSALJ.Y TO HAVE BEEN Potyrtueists, And what fyftem 
do you think it is, of the origin of mankind, which he efpoufes, in- 
ftead of the Mofaic, to prove that Polytheifm was the firft Reli- 
gion? No other, 1 will affure you, than the old Egyptian non- 
lenſe, which attempts to teach that men firft ftarted up like Muth- 
rooms, In a word, the men, on whofe principles this wonderful 
Logician argues, never queſtioned the truth of his Thefis. To 
them therefore all this buftle of a difcovery is ridiculous and ime 
pertinent. And thofe who difpute the fact with him, the Religio- 
nifts, he leaves in poffeflion of all their arguments. So they laugh 
at it as an idle dream, raifed on the abſurdeſt of the Atheiſtie 
principles, the Epicurean. 

To this ridicule the reader fees, our Philofopher expoſes himſelf, 
even if we believe him to be here {peaking of pure Theifm, in the 
proper fenfe of the words ; that is, of the belief of a God, the moral 
Governor of the World, But Ridicule may not be all which this 
mighty The; deferves. For what, if our Philofopher ſhould mean 
by his pure and genuine Theifm, to which he denies a priority of 
being, his favourite Naruratism? I ſhould not be furprifed, 
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if he did: It is but running his ua! philofophic courfe, from kna- 
very to nonſenſe. 

The reader, as he goes along, will fee abundant reaſon for this 
charge. An Effay, then, fo devoid of all manly ſenſe, and even 
plaufibility of reafoning, can afford a Remarker no other opportu- 
nity of entertaining the Public with him, than that of drawing the 
picture of fome of his characteriſtic features, fome of the predomi- 
nant qualities, of which he is made up. I fhall therefore prefent 
the Public with a few ſpecimens of his philofophical virtues, his 
Reafoning, his Confiftency, his Candour, and his Modeſty; and 
all theſe promiſcuouſly, as they rife in the natural diforder of his 


Effay. 
REMARK IV. 


s Convulfions in Nature, fays he, diforders, prodigies, MIRA- 
€ CLES, though the moft oppofite to the plan of a wife fuperin- 
* tendent, imprefs mankind with the ftrongeft fentiments of reli- 
ce gion; the caufes of events ſeeming then the moft unknown and 
c unaccountable *.” 

Our phitofopher forgets himfelf. He owns and admits the plan 
of a wife fuperintendent ; this plan is eſſential to his NATURALISM. 
He owns and admits the actual exiftence of convulfons in Nature, 
diforders, and prodigies; for thefe conform to his great principle of 
EXPERIENCE, his only rule of credit, and which therefore fhould 
be his rule of right. Yet theſe convulfions, diforders, prodigies, are, 
he tells us, maf oppofite to the plan of a wife fuperint-ndent. Which 
in plain Englith is neither more nor lefs than, That a wife fu- 
+ perintendent croffes and defeats his own Plan.” 

You afk, how he fell into this abſurdity? Very naturally. Ile 
was betrayed into it by his childith prejudice to in AcLES: which 
happening to crofs a hurt imagination, while he was in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Prodigies, as Mountains and Giants always met toge- 
ther in the rencounters of Don Quixote, he would not let them 
pats without carrying with them fome mark of his refentment. 
And having ſhewn, in a book written for that good purpofe, that 
Min Acrxs were mof oppofite to the plan of a wife Superintendent, he 
was not content to brand miracles alone with this infamy, but (fo 
dangerous it is to be found in ill company) he charges the fame 
villany, on Convulfions in nature, diforders, and prodigies, things in 
themfelves very innocent, and by old experience known to have 
exited. 

Thus a laudable zeal againft his capital Enemy, MIRACLES 
happening to be ill placed, this great philofophic detection of one 
of the prime mafter-wheels of ſuperſtition labours with immoveable 
nonfenfe. 


REMARK V. 


But now I have mentioned our Author's averſion to miracles, it 
may not be improper juft to take notice, in paffing, of that capital 
argument, which he and Lord Bolingbroke have borrowed from 
Spinoza againſt them. It is, that they are incredible, becauſe 
“ contrary to all experience, and to the eftablifhed courſe of 
% Nature.” 

But is not this an admirable argument? A circumftance is urged 
againft the reality of miracles, which muft neceffarily attend mi- 
racles, if there ever were any: their effence confifling in their being 
effects produced contrary to the common courſe of Nature; and 
their end in their being effects contrary to experience. For could 
they be efteemed the immediate work of the Lord of Nature, if 
they did not controul Nature? Or, could they be efteemed the 
extraordinary declaration of his will, if not contrary to our expe- 
rience of the common courfe of Nature? 


RE- 
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REMARK VI. 


There is a ſtrange perverfity in the arrangement of our Author's 
philofophical ideas, occafioned by the vain affectation of fingularity. 
Nothing hath been more uncontroverted, either in antient or 
modern times, than that the notion of the Unity, amongſt the 
Pagans, arofe from their Philofopbers. No, fays this penetrating 
Sage, it came from the People: and that by the moft natural pro- 
greſs in the world. Men's exaggerated praifes and compliments. 
40 ftill ſwell their ideas upon them; and elevating their Deities to 
the utmoft bounds of perfection, at laft beget the attributes of 
„% Unrry and Infinity, Simplicity and Spirituality *.” 
„TRR Prop Lx fure, the people are the fight.” _ 


Turn this people to the South, and’ you fee them fall down 
before Dogs and Cats and Monkeys. Place them to the North, and 
they worfhip ftocks and ftones. But give them once an Eaftern 
aſpect, and they fhoot out into praiſe and panegyric, which prefently 
produces a frf Cauſe. It is pity but we could leave them here in 
quiet poffeffion of their glory. It is not my fault that we cannot. 
Our Philofopher feems to be oppreſſed with his own diſcovery. 
Though the people might, in this manner, find out the fir? Cuu/é, 
yet he is fenfible they knew not what to do with it, when they had 
it. They would not leave their falfe Gods for the true; they could 
not bring both to a good underftanding ; they had neither fill nor 
addrefs to affociate them together; and the true God was neither 
to be praifed or panegyrifed into an alliance with the falfe. What 
was to be done? Some philofophic fetch, much above the people, 
was, as he rightly obferves, neceſſary to complete the fyftem of 
paganiſm. This the Philofophers performed, and finithed all with 
a maſter · ſtroke. 
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Such refined ideas, being fomewhat difproportioned to VULGAR 
t€ COMPREHENSION, remain not long in their original purity ; but 
* require to be fupported by the notion of inferior mediators or 
*¢ fubordinate agents, which interpoſe between mankind and their 
** fupreme deity. Thefe demi-gods or middle beings, partaking 
more of human nature, and being more familiar to us, become 
“the chief objects of devotion, and gradually recal that idolatry, 
** which has been formerly baniſhed by the ardent prayers and pa- 
‘* negyrics of titnorous indigent mortals v. 

Thus the vulgar, you fee, in their high flights of prai and pa- 
negyric, rofe up to the difcovery of a frf Cauſe; while a fet of 
wifer men are called in to reſtore the mob of middle deities to their 
priftine honours: And this, to fuit the objects of worthip to va/gar 
comprebenfion. 

Now fhallow men, like You or me, would fay, why all this 
buftle and the bandying about of an unjointed Syſtem? Why did 
not one fet of workmen undertake the whole? Or, if there were 
need of Coadjutors, how came the parties to act in fo prepoſterous 
a manner, that the people aſſumed to thernſelves what belonged to 
the Philofophers, the diſcovery of the rt Caufe; and the Philofo: 
phers undertook what belonged to the people, the di/covery of demi- 
gods and middle beings? Or, will he fay, that the People did both ? 
Difcovered the Unity in their blind, timorous and indigent ſtate, and, 
when they were ſo well informed, ftruck out, in a lucky moment, 
their groſs fyftem of Polytheiſm? 

He may fay what he wall; but nobody ſhall perfuade me but that 
an Author, who makes fo great a figure himfelf in the various 
walks of Philofophy, would have given the honour of the whole 
to his own Profeffion ; could it have been done without dimming 
and impairing, in fo capital a manner, the illuftrious character of 
an original thinker. 
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REMARK VIL 


The Getes (fays our Hiftorian) affirmed Zamolxis their Deity 
to be the only true God; and afferted the worthip of all other 
„nations to be addreffed to fictions and chimeras *. 

This aſſertion contradicts all Antiquity, as well as the very na- 
ture and genius of Paganiſm itfelf. But what of that? It ferved 
an honeft purpofe : the purpofe to which all his patriot endeavours 
tend, the difcredit of Revelation. And on fuch an occafion a gra- 
tuitous affertion cofts him nothing. 

Now it hath been deemed one characteriſtic mark of favour- 
able diſtinction in behalf of Revelation, that she Jews affirmed the 
God of Ifrael to be: the only true God; and afferted the worfbip of all 
other nations to be addreffed to mere fictions and chimeras. So far was 
well. But then he fhould have taken care not to contradi& himfelf 
ſo very foon afterwards; where {peaking of the univerfal genius of. 
Paganiſm, he tells us, ‘* idolatry is attended with this evident ad- 
vantage, that by limiting the powers and functions of its deities, 
s it naturally admits the Gods of other fe&s and nations to a ſhare 
46 of divinity, and renders all the various deities, as well as rites, 
* ceremonies or traditions, compatible with each other +.” 

But as this obfervation was not his own, being ſtolen from a 
late writer on the hiftory of Paganifm, it is no wonder he ſhould 
fo eafily forget it. 


REMARK VII. 


But the Paragraph (from which the laft quotation is borrowed) 
will afford us further matter of ſpeculation. It contains a detailed 
comparifon between the advantages and diſadvantages of IDOLATRY 
and ThEIsM; and thus the account is ſtated. 
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„ Dory tHetsm or idolatrous worfhip, being founded entirely in 
* vulgar traditions, is liable to this great inconvenience, that any 
ss practice or opinion, however barbarous or corrupted, may be au- 
s thorized by it; and full {cope is left for knavery to impofe on 
“ credulity, till morals and humanity be expelled from the reli- 
‘ gious fyftems of mankind. At the fame time, idolatry is at- 
„ tended with this evident ADVANTAGE, that, by limiting the 
s powers and functions of its deities, it naturally admits the gods 
of other ſects and nations to a fhare of divinity, and renders all 
s the various deitics, as well as rites, ceremonies, or traditions, 
„ compatible with each other. Theiſm is oppofite both in its ad- 
„ vantages and DISADVANTAGES *,” 

The advantages and difadvantages of Polytheifm are, we ſee, 
fuch as arife from the nature and effence of Idolatry. Would you 
not expect, that the advantages and difadvantages of sheifm thould 
have the fame relation to their fubje& ? Good logic feems to ree 
quire it. But what of that, if his caufe requires other management? 
He ſcruples not therefore to tell us in the fame page, that the @/- 
advantages here mentioned as arifing from Theifm, come not from 
the nature but the abufe of it. They arife, fays he, from the vices 
« and prejudices of mankind.” 


REMARK IX. 


Still we are detained on the fame ſpot; which is fo fruitful of 
curiofities, that there is no ftirring from it. He is ſpeaking of the 
abfurdities or mifchiefs, I cannot well fay which, that arife from 
Revelation. And one, or perhaps both of thefe he intends to infer 
from the following obfervation. 

While one fole object of Devotion is acknowledged, the wor- 
4 fhip of other deities is regarded as abfurd and impious. Nay, 
“this unity of object ſeems naturally to require the UNITY OF FAITH 
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tt AND CEREMONIES, and furnifhes defigning men with a pretext 
‘¢ for reprefenting their adverfaries as prophane, and the ſubjects of 
*¢ divine, as well as human vengeance *.” 

The calumnious infinuation, in this paſſage, about the origin of 
Perfecution (the abufe, and not the reafonable confequence of a 
true principle) is below any body’s notice. What I quote it for is 
a curious obſervation, though made but on the bye—that te unity 
of objet? feems naturally to require the UNITY OF FAITH AND CB- 
REMONIES. f 

Unity of object, fays he, feems to require unity of faite. I am apt 
to think it does. For if the object of belief be fingle, the belief can 
{carce be double: unlefs by a drunkennefs of the underſtanding, 
like that which doubles the objects of fenfe. But then, shat unity 
of object as naturally requires unity of ceremony, is not fo clear. Unity 
of faith is neceſſary, becaufe truth, which is the general object of 
faith, is but one. But who ever affirmed, before our author, that 
unity of ceremony was neceflary? Ceremony is only an expreffion of 
duty: And duty may be exprefied a thouſand different ways. 
Unity of civil obedience under the fame government is neceſſary. 
But is unity of civil obeifance to the fame Governor, equally ne- 
ceflary ? 

But in the brain of this paradoxical Philofopher, Faith and Cere- 
monies ſeein to have changed places. We fee here how he has ex- 
alted ceremonies, You ſhall fee next how he degrades faith, 

He aflures us, that “ the Egyptian Religion, though fo abfurd, yet 
4 bore fo great a refemblance to the Jewviſt, that the ancient Writers, 
«e even of the greateſ genius, were not able to obferve any diffcrence 
« between ibem ; in proof of which he quotes Tacitus and Sue- 
 tonius: And then adds, Thefe wife Heathens, obferving fomething 
«s jn the GENERAL AIR and GENIUS and Sririt of the two Reli- 
16 gions 10 be the fame, ESTEEMED THE DIFFERENCES OF THEIR 
46 DOGMAS TOO FRIVOLOUS TO DESERVE ANY ATTENTION .“ 


* Page 59. + Page 56. t Page 77. 
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Thefe wife Heathens were threwd obfervers. But what then be- 
comes of the wifdam of a much greater man, our Philofopher 
himfelf? who hath affured us, that zbe general air and genius and 
Spirit of the two Religions were fo far from being the fame, that 
they were totally different. For fpeaking of Revelation and Paga- 
nifm, or of Theifm and Polytheifm, he found this remarkable dif- 
ference in the air and genius and ſpirit of the two Religions, that 
„ Idolatry has this evident ADVANTAGE over Theiſm, that by li- 
„ miting the powers and functions of its deities, it naturally ad- 
4 mits the Gods of other feéts and nations to a ſhare of divinity, 
* and renders all the various deities, as well as rites, ceremonies, 
“or traditions, compatible with each other.“ Whereas in Theifm, 
“ While one fole object of devotion is acknowledged, the worfhip 
« of other deities is regarded as abfurd and impious.” Nay he tells 
us in the fame place, That Theifm is oppofite to Polytheifm, 
+ both in its advantages and diſadvantages *. 

In fhort, in that Section nothing is alike: in the Section before 
us every thing is the fame. So various in wiſdom is antient and 
modern Infidelity ! However a difference between the Jewifh and 
Egyptian Religion, he owns, there was. But it was a difference 
only in DOGMAS TOO FRIVOLOUS TO DESERVE ATTENTION ; being 
indeed nothing more than this, whether mankind ſhould fall down 
before a dog, a cat, or a monkey, or whether he ſhould worthip 
the God of the Univerfe. From this curious fpecimen of our Au- 
thor's ideas concerning FAITH and CEREMONIES, we cannot but 
conclude, that he has fet up for a writer againſt Religion, before 
he had learned his Catechifm. 


REMARK X. 


„ MACHIAVEL obferves, fays our great Philofopher and Divine, 
“ that the doctrines of the Chriftian Religion [meaning the Ca- 
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*¢ tuoLtc, for he knew no other}, which recommended only paf- 
“¢ five courage and fuffering, had fubdued the ſpirit of mankind, 
* and fitted them for flavery and ſubjection. And this obfervation 
** would certainly be juft, were there not many other circumftances 
“in human fociety, which control the genius and character of a 
„Religion . 

Machiavel, fays he, meant tbe Catholic Religion. That is, he 
meant the Roman Catholic, in contradiſtinction to the Gofpel. 
Machiavel meant no fuch thing. If he had, the /uper-/ubsile Italian 
had wrote like this rambling North-Briton. For it is not the Ca- 
tholic Religion, fo diftinguifhed, but the Gofpel itfelf, which gave 
libertine men the pretence of faying, that it ſubdued the ſpirit of man- 
kind, and fitted them for flavery and ſubjeclion. But here a fodden 
qualm comes over our Philoſopher. He was afhamed of faying 
this of the Gofpel. And well he might. For, though he fays, she 
obfervation is certainly juf, there never was a ranker calumny. 
The Gofpel recommends no fuch thing as pafive courage and fuf- 
fering, either with regard to the domeftic invaders of our civil 
rights, or to the foreign enemies of our country: And there are 
but one or two illiterate and fanatic ſects, of very ſmall extent, in 
the whole Chriftian world, who have fo underſtood and abuſed the 
Gofpel. The only paffive courage and fuffering it recommend, is to par- 
ticulars, whofe confciences civil fociety hath iniquitoufly violated. 
Now, if inftead of this pafive courage and fuffering the Gofpel had 
recommended to its private followers to fly to arms and repel the 
force of the civil magiftrate, when he abufed his authority, in fup- 
preffing truth and the rights of confcience, what tragical exclama- 
tions would thefe very men have raifed againſt the factious fpirit 
of Chriftianity ! Indeed, to our Author’s fhame be it ſpoken, the 
very contrary of all this is the truth. The effects of the Gofpel 
are moft falutary to buman Society: for by encouraging inquiry, 
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and by infpiring a fpirit of liberty in religious matters, it naturally 
inclines its followers to carry the fame difpofitions into civil. 


REMARK XL 


But this honeft man can allow himfelf, on all occafions, to ca- 
lumuiate the Religion of his country: fometimes openly and grofsly ; 
but oftner, as in the following inftance, in the oblique way of Infi- 
nuation only. 

„Were there a Religion (and we may ſuſpect Mabometanifin of 
« this inconfifience) which ſometimes painted the deity in the moft 
*¢ fublime colours, as the creator of heaven and earth; fometimes 
s degraded him nearly to a level with buman creatures in bis powers 
« and faculties; while at the fame time it afcribed to him ſuitable 
4 infirmities, paſſions and partialities of the moral kind: That Religion, 
« after it was extinct, would alfo be cited as an inftance of thofe 
„ contradictions, which arife from the grofs, vulgar, natural con- 
“ ceptions of mankind, oppofed to their continual propenfity towards 
% flattery and exaggeration. Nothing indeed would prove more 
‘* ftrongly the divine origin of any Religion, than to find (and bap- 
< pily this is the cafe with Cbriſtianity) that it is free from a contrae 
*¢ dition fo incident to human nature *. 

We fee what the man would be at, through all his difguifes. 
And, no doubt, he would be much mortified, if we did not; though 
the difcovery, we make, is only this, That, of all the flanders 
againft Revelation, this before us is the triteft, the dirtieft, and moft 
worn in the drudgery of Free-thinking. Not but it may pafs with 
his friends. And they have my free leave to make their beft of it. 
What I quote it for, is only to fhew the rancour of heart which 
poſſeſſes this unhappy man, and which could induce him to employ 
an infinuation againft the Jewith and Chriftian Religions ; not only 
of no weight in itfelf, but of none, 1 will venture to fay, even in 
his own opinion. 


* Page 49, 50 
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REMARK XIL 


„ The learned, philofophical Varro (fays our no leſs learned 
„ and philofophical Naturalift) diſcourſing of Religion, pretends 
“ not to deliver any thing beyond probabilities and appearances : 
4% Such was his good fenfe and moderation! But the paffionate, 
« the zealous Auguſtin infults the noble Roman on his ſcepticiſm 
«s and referve, and profeſſes the moft thorough belief and aſſurance. 
„A Heathen poet, however, contemporary with the Saint, An- 
4 surDLy efteems the religious ſyſtem of the latter, fo falfe, that 
«“ even the credulity of children, he fays, could not engage them 
“ to believe it v. i 

From the fact, as here delivered, we learn, that the Pagans in- 
fulted the Chriftians, and the Chriftians the Pagans, for the fup- 
poſed abfurdity of each other’s ſyſtem. Agreed. And what then? 
Were their feveral fyftems equally abfurd? This is what he 
would infinuate, or his obfervation is impertinent. Vet does not 
Mr. David Hume infult the Religioniſts, as abfurd? They, him, as 
ten times more abfurd ? Will he fay, that He and they have equal 
reafon? But what, in the mean time, becomes of Naturaliſin? 
We mutt conclude then, that it is poflible, one party may be in 
the right, and the other in the wrong. The confequence is, that 
his approbation of Varro, and his cenſure of Auguſtin, is temera- 
rarious and unjuft. For what hinders but that Auguſtin's thorough 
belief and affurance might be full as reafonable when he defended 
Chriftianity, as Varro’s not venturing beyond probabilities and ap- 
pearances, when he apologized for Paganiim? Had our modern 
Philofopher, who has a much worſe cauſe than Varro's to defend, 
but imitated Varro’s moderation, which he commends, inftead of 
Auguſtin's thorough afferance, which he condemns, his reader per- 
haps would have thought better both of his ſenſe and honefty.— 
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Oh, but for his honefty and impartial indifference between Chrif- 
tianity and Paganitm, he has given us fuch a convincing proof in 
this very inftance, that he ought ever hereafter to go fcot-free. We 
have obferved, that he has praifed Varro and condemned Auguſtin: 
but to thew—Tros Rutulufve fuat—he tells us honeftly—shat a 
Heathen poet, however, contemporary with the Saint, ABsuRDLY 
cfteems the religious ſyſtem of the latter (i. e. Chriftianity] fo falfe, that 
even the credulity of children, he fays, could not engage them to believe 
it. Now here, where he has been at the expence of fo much fair 
dealing, he ought to be indulged in rewarding himfelf for it, 
which he has done in this modeft infinuation, that Chriftianity was 
fo falfe and naufeous that even children could not be brought to 
{wallow it. 

He may talk what he pleafes of the abſurdity of poets. But while 
one Philofopher lives, I defy all the poets of antient or modern date 
to equal him either in abfurdity or fiction. The poet, he here 
abufes, is CLaupius Rutitrus Numarianus. He tells You, how 
this poet reviles Chriftianity : and quotes the Poem, the book, and 
the page. Would you ſuſpect all this to be a flam, and not one 
word of truth, from beginning to end? Yet fo it is. Rutilius is 
{peaking of a Jew, by name and title; and the Rites of Fudai/m, as 
they diſtinguiſh that Religion from all other, are the ſubject of his 
Satire. The whole paſſage is as follows: 


* Namque loci querulus curam Jupzvs agebat ; 
% Humanis animal diſſociale cibis. 
1 Vexatos frutices, pulfatas imputat algas, 
t Damnaque libatæ grandia clamat aque. 
& Reddimus obfcoenz convincia debita genti, 
„ Quæ genitale caput propudiofa metit : 
Radix ftultitiæ, cui frigida ſabbata cordi ; 
Sed cor frigidius religione fua eft. 
sc Septima quæque dies turpi damnata veterno, 
“ Tanquam laffati mollis imago Dei. 
f Cetera 
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ss Cetera mendacis deliramenta cataſtæ, 
Nec pueros omnes credere poffe reor °.” 


The Pagan writers indeed frequently confound the two fects of 
Judaiſm and Chriftianity, with one another. But here, there is 
not the leaft room for that poor fubterfuge. Rutilius fpeaks of Ju- 
daifm by name: and to thew us that he underftood his ſubject, he 
reviles it for thofe very rites, which are peculiar to Judailm; 
namely, the diſtinction between clean and unclean meats, circumci- 
fion, and the Sabbath. Vet, if You will believe this honeſt man, 
Rutilius reprefents Curistranity as fo falfe, that even the cre- 
dulity of children couid not engage them to believe it. And why ſhould 
You not believe him? ? He isa Philoſopher, a follower of truth, and 
a virtuous man : One (as he fays of himfelf) whofe errors fo.uld be 
excufed, ON ACCOUNT OF THE CANDOUR AND SINCERITY WHICH 
ACCOMPANIES THEM +. 


REMARK XIIL 


* If ever there was a nation or a time (fays our Philofopher) in 
& which the public religion loft all authority over mankind, we 
might expect, that infidelity in Rome, during the Ciceronian age, 
would openiy have erected its throne, and that Cicero himſelf, in 
it every ſpeech and action, would have been its moft declared abet- 
“tor. But, it appears, that, whatever ſceptical liberties that great 
*¢ man might ufe, in his writings or in philofophical converfation : 
“he yet avoided, in the common conduct of life, the imputation 
„of Detsm and Proraneness. Even in his own family, and to 
his wife Terentia, whom he highly trufted, he was willing to 
‘¢ appear a devout religioniſt; and there remains a letter, addreft to 
1 her, in which he ferioufly defires her to offer a ſacrifice to Apollo 
and Æſculapius, in gratitude for the recovery of his health .“ 
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Here he ſeems to commend Cicero (for his vanity, perverfenefs, 
and love of paradox, make him always think at large, and write at 
random) on a topic which expofes his own wicked practice, namely, 
Cicero’s care, in the common conduét of life, to fet the people an 
example of reverence for the eftablifhed Religion. But whether 
this was faid in praife or difpraife of that noble Roman, it matters 
not, fince prefently after he contradicts his own account, and aſſures 
us, that the fame Cicero was fo far from avoiding, in the common 
conduct of life, the imputation of Deism and Proraneness, that 
He made no ſcruple in a public court of Fudicature, of teaching the doc- 
trine of a future flate, as a MOST RIDICULOUS FABLE, fo which no- 
body would give any attention. And this without the leaft care of 
reconciling Cicero, to himſelf; or his own contradictory obſerva- 
tions, to his reader. 


REMARK XIV. 


But he treats whole Bodies of men no better than Particulars. 
% We may obferve (fays he) that, notwithftanding the dogmatical, 
« imperious ftyle of all ſuperſtition, the conviction of the Religio- 
‘¢ nifts, in all ages, is more affected than real, and ſcarce ever ap- 
„ proaches, in any degree, to that folid belief and perſuaſion, 
« which governs us in the common affairs of life. Men dare not 
4% avow, even to their own hearts, the doubts, which they en- 
“ tertain on fuch fubjeéts: they make a merit of implicit faith; 
4 and difguife to themfelves their REAL INFIDELITY, by the 
*¢ ſtrongeſt affeverations and moft pofitive bigotry. But nature 
t is too hard for all their endeavours, and ſuffers not the obfcure, 
„ glimmering light, afforded in thofe ſhadowy regions, to equal the 
„ {trong impreſſions, made by common ſenſe and by experience. 
The ufual courſe of men’s conduct belies their words, and thews, 
4 that the aſſent in thefe matters is fome unaccountable operation 
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«t of the mind betwixt disbelief and conviction, but approaching 
ac much nearer the former than the latter “. 

This is fuperlatively modeft. When the Religionift fays that 
an infidel writer (like this man) in order to fkreen himfelf from 
the refentment of the Law, fays one thing and thinks another, 
there is no end of the clamours raifed againft uncharitable Church- 
men. But Mr. David Hume may fay all this and more of Religion- 
ifts, and yet preferve his character of a philofopher and a friend of 
Truth. But infidelity owed him a ſhame, and he preſently unſays 
it all; and confeſſes that Religionifts are fo far from being toſſed 
about in doubt and unbelief, that nothing is more conftant than the 
courfe of even the wifeft and moft experienced of them, invariably 
fteady to the point of faith. For after having faid a great deal to 
fhew that Socrates and Xenophon did in reality give credit to 
Augurs and Omens, he concludes thus, It is for the fame reafon, 
% MAINTAIN, that Newton, Locke, Clarke, &c. being Arians 
„or Socinians, were VERY SINCERE, in the creed they profeſſed: 
4c and] ALWAYS OPPOSE THIS ARGUMENT to fome Libertines, who 
« will needs have it, that it was impoſſible but that thefe great Phi- 
« lofophers muft have been Hypocrites +.” 

Our modeft Philoſopher had employed the 83d page of this won- 
derful effay to prove, that, notwithftanding the dogmatical imperious 
Hie of all faperfition, yet Religionifts are Hypocrites, their con- 
viclion in all ages being more AFFECTED than REAL: and a great deal 
more traſh to the fame purpofe. Yet here in the grit page he 
MAINTAINS againft Libertines, that thefe Religioniſts are very sın- 
CERE, and no Hypocrites. Nay, in ſpite, as it were, to his 33d 
page, he affirms that he arways oppofes this argument to libertines. 

But are you to think, he talks thus wantonly, for no other end 
than to thew his contempt of the reader? By no means. For 
though this be, fometimes, motive fufficient for our paradoxical 
Gentleman to contradictf, yet we muft needs think there was tome 
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important occafion which induced him thus zo give the lie to bim/felf. 
He had it in his choice (for what hindered him, when unreftrained 
by the confiderations of truth or falfhood ?) to reprefent the Religion- 
ifts as either KNA VES or Fools. But this did not content his noble 
paſſion for miſchief. He would have them Bots. Unluckily this 
could not be done without a contradiction. To make them Knaves, 
he was to ſhew they profeſſed one thing, and believed another: ‘To 
make them Fools, they were to be reprefented as ffeadily and fin- 
cerely believing all things. The contradiction, we fee, was un- 
avoidable: but how he came fo needlefsly to faddle himfelf with the 
li. airways, fays he, oppofe this argument to libertines—I con- 
fefs ſurpaſſes my comprehenſion. 

Well, having floundered fo thamefully, he is for recovering him- 
felf; and therefore fteps into the gap, between thefe two extremes, 
a moderating tenet; and fo leaves all Religionifts, both antient 
and modern, in a kind of MIDDLE sTATE, between Kaaves and 
Fools. His conciliating tenet, is this In the mean time it is 
obvious, that the empire of all religious faith over the underftand- 
s£ ing is wavering and uncertain ; ſubject to all varieties of humour, 
and dependent on the prefent incidents, which ftrike the imagi- 
nation. The difference is only in the degrees. An ancient will 
s place a ſtroke of impiety and one of ſuperſtition alternately through 
s“ a whole diſcourſe: A modern often thinks in the fame way, 
„though he may be more guarded in his expreſſious . 

I am fo tired with his contradictions that I thall let this paſſage 
go, unexamined upon that head, notwithftanding it looks fo afquint 
both to the right and left, and agrees neither with the thorough 
Hypocrify, nor the fincere belief of the two paſſages, it is brought to 
reconcile. But, as it ftands alone, I may be allowed to afk, Why 
is the modern Chriftian more guarded in bis expreffions, than the an- 
cient Pagan? Does not human nature always operate alike in the 
like circumftances ? If therefore, in this modern fuperfition, called 
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Chriftianity, men are more conſiſtent in the profeſſion of their belief, 
than in that antient fuperflition, called Paganiſm, does not this thew 
that the circumftances were not alike? And what other difference 
in circumftances could there be, if not this, that Chriftianity having 
a rational foundation, its profeſſors ftood ſteady and unmoved ; and 
Paganiſm only fluctuating in the fancy and unfupported by the un- 
derftanding, communicated the fame inconftancy and variablenets 
to its-followers ? 

Oh, but fays our Philofopher, I will not allow that fteadinefs to 
be more than pretended, A modern often thinks in the Jame way, [ i. e. 
inconſtantly], though be may be more guarded in bis exprefisns. How 
prejudiced! what pretence has he to fuppofe it an inconſtaucy, only 
guarded in the expreffion, when the very uniformity of the profeſſion 
excludes all data whereon to ground his fufpicion that the belief is 
only pretended ? 

He muft take it then for granted (as without doubt he does) that 
Chriftianity has no more reafonable foundation than Paganifin. 
No need, will he fay, of that at preſent. The fa/bion, the fathion, 
does all. An unfteadinefs in Religion is difcreditable in thefe mo- 
dern times: hence the guarded expreſſion. 

Well, admit it to be fo. What, I pray you, made unfteadinefs 
in Religion now difcreditable, which was creditable in former times, 
but this, that Chriftianity has now the ſupport of, at leaſt, plau- 
fible arguments, which Paganifm never had? 


REMARK XV. 


In comparing the two Religions, Paganifm and Chriftianity, our 
Philofopher finds that the former is to be preferred to the latter, 
both in its REASONABLENESS and in its BENEVOLENT SPIRIT. 

Upon the whole, the greateft and moft obfervable differences 
4 betwixt a fraditicnal, mythological religion, and a fyfematical, 
8¢ ſcholaſtie one, are two: The former is often more REASONABLE, 
“as confifting only of a multitude of ſtories, which, however 
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“ groundlefs, imply no exprefs abfurdity and demonſtrative contra- 
¢¢ dition; and fits alfo fo eaſy and light on men’s minds, that 
though it may be as univerfally received, it makes no fuch deep 
‘¢ impreffion on the affections and underftanding *. 

The reafonablenefz, we fee, is refolved into this, that You can- 
not reduce the Profeſſors of Paganiſm to an expręſi contradiction, and 
that the Profeſſion fits mighty light and eaß on men's minds. As to 
the firft property of paganifm, its incapacity of being reduced to a 
contradiction, this it has in common with Nonsense, which is 
likewife incapable of fuffering the fame difgrace. And this will 
account too for its fecond property, the fitting fo light and eafy on 
the minds of men. For nothing takes lefs hold of the mind than 
NONSENSE, or fo little difturbs its tranquillity, while we have the 
difcretion to take it for what it is. ‘To this he will tell you, you 
miſtake his aim, if you think it was to credit paganiſm: the com- 
parifon was made only to difcredit Chriftianity, by infinuating that 
its DOGMAS are contradictory, and its SANCTIONS oppreffive. 

As to the fuperior BENEVOLENCE in the ſpirit of Paganiſm, this 
is made out as follows. ° 

% Lucian obferves, that a young man, who reads the hiftory of 
the Gods in Homer or Hefiod, and finds their factions, wars, in- 
« juftice, inceft, adultery, and other immoralities fo highly cele- 
0 brated, is much furprized afterwards, when he comes into the 
“ world, to obferve, that punifhments are by Law infſicted on the 
« fame actions, which he had been taught to afcribe to fuperior 
„ beings. The contradiction is ſtill perhaps sr RONMGRR betwixt the 
1 reprefentations given us by fome latter Religions and our natural 
s ideas of gencrofity, lenity, impartiality, and juſtice; and in pro- 
+ portion to the multiplied terrors of theſe religions, the barbarous 
** conceptions of the divinity are multiplied upon us +.” 

The Dir majoruM GentiuM, as we learn from their hiftory, 
were, 4 rabble of Tyrants, Pathics, and Adulterers, Whores, 
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6% Vagabonds, Thieves, and Murderers v.“ Yet, gracious Heaven ! 
a Philofopher of North Britain, in the Reign of Gcorge the Second, 
has dared to tell us, with very little difguite, that she barbarous con- 
ceptions of the Divinity, multiplied upon us by Chriftianity, are ftill 
more contradiclory to our natural ideas of generofity, lenity, impartia- 
lity, and jufice. 

But here his modefly ſeemed to labour a little; and he is for caf- 
ing part of the odium of this diabolical inſinuation from himſelf 
upon another. But in order, fays he, to thew more evidently, 
4 that.it is poſſible for a Religion to reprefent the Divinity in a ftill 
more immoral, unamiable light than the antient, we ſhall cite 
4 a long paffage from an author of TASTE and IMAGINATION, who 
was furely no enemy of Chriftianity +." You will ſuſpect him 
to be juft on the point of playing you a trick when your hear him 
talk of his authority, as an author of tafe and imagination, when 
the fubje& requires that the voucher for it fhould have a clear judg- 
ment and ſtrong underftanding. After all, there was no occafion 
for this flight of hand. The trick, I ſpeak of, is to be played, as 
you will find, not by this man of tafe, but by our Philofopher 
himſelf. His voucher, the Chevalier Ramfey, is perfectly i innocent 
of all our Philofopher brings him to atteft. 

The words juft quoted plainly imply, that in the opinion of this 
man of tafe, Revelation, or the Jewiſh and Chriftian Religion, as 
delivered in the Bible, reprefents the Divinity in a flill more immoral 
and unamiable light than the antient.—It is paſſible, fays he, for a 
Reticion—which, | think, implies the Religion itfelf, and not 
the ſuperſtitious followers, much lefs the profeſſed enemies of it. 
Turn now to the ling paſſage, which this man of truth has quoted 
in his sooth page, and you will find that this immoral and unamia- 
ble light in which the Divinity is reprefented, is not the reprefenta- 
tion of the Religion itfelf, but of its falfe friends and open ene- 
mies. What ftrange ideas (fays the Chevalier Ramfey) would 
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4 an Indian or a Chinefe Philofopher have of our holy Religion, 
** if they judged by the ſchemes given of it by our MODERN FREE- 
& THINKERS and PHARISAICAL Doc rons or ALL Secrs? Accord- 
«ing to the odious and too vulgar ſyſtem of thefe tNCREDULOUS 
„% SCOFFERS and CREDULOUS SCRIBLERS, the God of the Jews is a 
“ moft cruel, unjuſt, partial, and fantaftic Being —To accom- 
6. plith the partial, barbarous decree of predeftination and reproba- 
tion, God abandoned all nations to darknefs, idulatry, and fuper- 
* tition, &c.“ 

This turns out ridiculous enough. The Chevalier Ramfey is 
brought to prove, that the Bible reprefents the divinity in a more 
immoral and unamiable light ihan Paganifm: and the Chevalier 
Ramfey turns the tables on him, and proves that they are only 
fuch as our Philofopher himſelf and his crew who fo reprefent 
the Divinity. 

Well, but fay you, the Chevalier Ramfey is made by our Phi- 
lofopher to confider the reprefentation as the reprefentation of Reve- 
lation, whoever made it. The man of Trutb's words are thefe— 
To foew more evidently that it is pofible for a Religion to reprefent, 
&c. we fall cite a long palage from an author, who was furely no 
enemy to Chriſtianiiy. Why were thefe laft words added but to 
infinuate that the reprefentation, however difadvantageous, was 
yet owned to be a true one; unwillingly perhaps, as he was 
a friend of Chriftianity, but from the mere force of evidence. 
Whereas turn but your eyes upon the /ong paſſuge, and you will find 
that the reprefenters, the free-thinkers and Pharifaical Doktors, are 
heartily cenſured by the Chevalier for thus disfiguring and diſbo- 
nouring Revelation. His concluding words are, Thus the incre- 
« dulous Free-Thinkers, the Judaiaing Chrifiians, and the fataliflic 
% Doétors, have disfigured and difhonoured the ſublime myfteries of 
** our holy faith; thus they have confounded the nature of good 
€ and evil; transformed the moft monſtrous paſſions into divine 
attributes, and SURPASSED THE PAGANS IN BLASPHEMY, by 

s afcribing 
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s afcribing to the eternal nature as perfections, what makes the 
“ horrideft crimes among men.” 

The fum is this. The man of truth calls upon the man of tafle 
to prove that the Jewith and Chriftian religions, as they lie in the 
Bible, reprefent the Divinity in a more immoral and unamiable light 
than Paganifm. And the man of taſte bears evidence, that it is not 
the Bible, but the wan of truth and his crew, who give this re- 
prefentation of the Divinity : a reprefentation which surpasses in- 
deed the very PAGANS IN BLASPHEMY. 


REMARK XVL 


We now come to his account of the origin of that Religion, 
of which, meaning Superfition, he pretends to give a natural 
Hiftory. 

„The primary religion of mankind arifes chiefly from an 
« anxious fear of future events; and what ideas will naturally 
*¢ be entertained of invifible unknown powers, while men lie under 
„ difmal apprehenſions of any kind, may eafily be conceived. 
Every image of vengeance, feverity, cruelty, and malice, muft 
4 occur, and augment the ghaftlinefs and horror which oppreffes 
the amazed religionift. A panic having once ſeized the mind, 
4e the active fancy ſtill farther multiplies the objects of terror; 
‘¢ while that profound darknefs, or, what is worfe, that glimmer- 
« ing light, with which we are environed, reprefents the ſpectres 
« of divinity under the moft dreadful appearances imaginable. 
„And no idea of perverfe wickednefs can be framed, which thofe 
66 terrified devotees do not readily, without ſeruple, apply to their 
4 deity. 

This appears the natural ftate of religion, when furveyedin one 
“ light. But if we confider, on the other hand, that ſpitit of praife 
„ and eulogy, which neceflarily has place in all religions, and 
which is the confequence of thefe very terrors, we muft expect 

“ a quite 
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“ a quite contrary ſyſtem of theology to prevail. Every virtue, 
«t every excellence muft be afcribed to the divinity, and no exag- 
“t geration be efleemed ſuſficient to reach thofe perfections with 
„ which he is endowed. Whatever ftrains of panegyric. can be 
« invented are immediately embraced, without confulting any 
„arguments or phenomena. And it is efteemed a ſufficient con- 
t firmation of them, that they give us more magnificent ideas 
of the divine object of our worfhip and adoration. 

“ Flare therefore is a kind of contradiction betwixt the different 
principles of human nature, which enter into Religion. Our 
natural terrors preſent the notion of a devilith and malicious deity : 
% Our propenfity to praife leads us to acknowledge an excellent 
„and divine. And the influence of thefe oppofite principles are 
‘ various, according to the different fituation of the human under- 
4 ftanding “.“ 

Thus has this wretched man mifreprefented and calumniated 
thofe two fimple principles, which under the guidance of natural 
light led the people to a deity, and kept him always in fight, 
namely, Fear, and Love. A man lefs malicioufly diſpoſed to 
abufe and flander human nature, would have fairly told us, that 
Fear kept the Religioniſt from evil, as a thing offenſive to the 
deity; and that Love inclined him to virtuous practice, as moft 
acceptable to the divine nature. No, fays this accufer of his 
Kind, Fear prefented the Religionift with the notion of a devi- 
lih and malicious deity: and Love exaggerated the perfettions of the 
deity, without conſulting any arguments or phenomena: i. e. argu- 
ments or phenomena, which might have convinced him that 
they were exaggerations, Whereas the truth of the cafe is merely 
this, whenever fimple nature did not work by fear and bve, to 
avoid evil and to follow good, but inftead of that to invent a fan- 
taflic, or a diabolic deity, the impediment was accidental, occa- 
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fioned by the intervention of fome unhappy circumftance foreign to 
the natural workings of the human mind. 


REMARK XVII. 


4 It is remarked by Xenophon (fays our Philofopher) in praiſe 
* of Socrates, that that philoſopher aſſented not to the vuLGaR 
« opinion, which fuppofed the Gods to know fome things, and 
ebe ignorant of others: He maintained that they knew every 
«“ thing, which was done, faid, or even thought. But this was 
s a ftrain of philoſophy much above the conception of his coun- 
16 trymen *. 

This is pleaſant. It is but in the foregoing page he aſſures 
us, that not only the Vulgar of Greece, but the Vulgar of all the 
world, knew that their Gods were ignorant of nothing. His words 
are thefe. If we confider that Sirit of praife and eulogy, WHICH NE- 
CESSARILY HAS PLACE IN ALL RELIGIONS, we ball find that 
every virtue, every excellence muſt be aferibed to the divinity, and No 
EXAGGERATIONS BE ESTEEMED SUFFICIENT TO REACH THOSE 
PERFECTIONS, with which he is endowed. Now is not OMNISCIENCE 
a PERFECTION? And was not the ſpirit of exaggeration, which 
never thought it faid enough, able to reach the idea of knowing all 
things? How happened it then that this exaggerating mob of Re- 
ligionifts wanted a Socrates to tell them, that the Gods not only 
knew Jome things, but all things? But the man has got his readers, 
and he uſes them as they deſerve. 


REMARK XVIII. 


But now for a difcovery indeed. As men further ExaLT 
“ the idea of their divinity; it is often their NOTION OF HIS 
% POWER AND KNOWLEDGE ONLY, NOT OF HIS GOODNEISs, which 
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s is improved. On the contrary, in proportion to the fuppofed 
* extent of his ſcience and authority, their terrors naturally aug- 
* ment “.“ 

This is hard. Common ſenſe feems to tell us fo much of our 
common nature, that the /pirit of love, which is ever for exalting 
Jurther and further the idea of its object, is chiefly delighted in 
dwelling on the Goopngss of that object: as fear is moſt converfant 
in the divine attributes of power and knowledge. But this fublime 
Philofopher has difcovered, that both we and natufe are miftaken ; 
and that, as men further exalt the idea of their divinity, it is often 
their notion of power and knowledge, not of bis goodnefs, that is 
improved. And his kind reader might be difpofed perhaps to take 
his word, but that he fees it contradicts, in exprefs terms, what 
he had faid but two or three pages before: Where he as ma- 
gifterially aſſures us, that 4 /pirit of praife and eulogy makes men 
afcribe every virtue, every excellence to the Deity, and to EXAGGE- 
RATE THEM ALL: Therefore, I ſhould fuppofe, Goopness, along 
with the seit. l 


REMARK XIX. 


After all thefe feats, he will now account how it happens that 
Religionifts are fo generally difpofed to prefer rites and pofitive in- 
ſtitutions to morality and natural duties. And the fecret is revealed 
in this manner. 

« Perhaps, the following account may be received as a true fo- 
% lution of the difficulty. The duties, which a man performs 
44 as a friend o. parent, ſeem merely owing to his benefactor or 
„children, nor can he be wanting to thefe duties, without break- 
+ ing through all the ties of nature and morality. A ſtrong incli- 
“ nation may prompt him to the performance: A ſentiment of 
order and moral beauty joins its force to thefe natural ties: 
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„ And the whole man, if truly virtuous, is drawn to his duty, 
„ without any effort or endeavour. Even with regard to the 
& virtues, which are more auftere, and more founded on r.flcc- 
‘ tion, fych as public {pirit, filial duty, temperance, or integrity ; 
1 the moral obligation, in our apprehenſion, removes all pretence 
é to religious merit; and the virtuous conduct is efteemed no 
s more than what we owe to fociety and to ourfelves. In all 
“this, a fuperftitious man finds nothing, which he has pro- 
4 perly performed for the fake of his deity, or which can pecu- 
** liarly recommend him to the divine favour and protection. He 
4 confiders not, that the moft genuine method of ferving the 
« divinity is by promoting the happinefs of his creatures. He 
* {till looks out for ſome more immediate fervice of the Su- 
“preme Being, in order to allay thofe terrors, with which he is 
4 haunted *.” 

It is to be lamented that but juft before he had proved all this 
fine reafoning not worth a ruſh, where he confefles that there are 
popular Religions, in which it is exprefoly declared that nothing but 
morality can gain the divine favour +. For, if thofe who prefer 
rites to moral duties, are yet taught by their Religion that nothing 
but morality can gain the divine favour, it is plain, his folution can 
have no place, which is, that ſuperſtitious men give that unjuſt 
preference, becaufe they can find nothing in morality which can pecu- 
liarly recommend them to the divine favour. Had he not therefore 
done better, as in the former inftance of the genius of Puaganifin, 
to have ftolen his folution? He has not boggled at greater matters, 
And a Philofopher, who deferves no quarter from him, might have 
faved his credit, and been pillaged with advantage. 

% Next to the knowledge of one God, fays this excellent 
„ man, a clear knowledge of their duty was wanting to man- 
„Kind. This part of knowledge, though cultivated with fome 
1 care by fome of the Heathen philoſophers, yet got little footing 
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“ amongft the people. The priefts made it not their bufinefs to 
teach men virtue. If they were diligent in their obfervations 
„and ceremonies; punctual in their feafts and folemnities, and 
‘s the tricks of religion; the holy tribe aſſured them, the Gods 
„were pleafed, and they looked no farther. Few went to the 
s fchools of the Philofophers to be inſtructed in their duties, and 
to know what was good and evil in their actions. The Pricfts 
4 fold the better penny-worths, and therefore had all their cuſom. 
„ Luffrations and proceſſions were much eafier than a clean conſcience. 
and a ftrady courfe of virtue; and an expiatory facrifice, that atoned 
“ for the want of it, was much more convenient than a fleady courfe 
“ of virtue . . 

This is the folution of a philofopher indeed; clear, fimple, manly, 
rational, and ftriking conviction in every word; unlike the refined 
and fantaftic nonſenſe of a writer of Paradoxes. 

But then don’t imagine that our author was not aware of 
this ſolution. No, he defpifed it becauſe it was fo reaſonable. 
For he thinks to obviate it by faying, ‘* That mt is not fatisfac- 
4 tory to alledge that the praétice of morality is more dificult than 
«s that of fuperflition ; and is therefore rejected +.” But how does 
he make out this point? Why, by giving us to underftand that 
the four Lents of the Mufcovites, and the aufterities of Jome Roman 
Catholics, appear more difagreeable than MEEKWNESS AND BENEVO- 
Lence. Let him fay, as Mr. Locke does, honeftly—than a 
STEADY COURSE OF VIRTUE. And we fhall better judge whether 
thefe aufterities be indeed more difficult than juch a morality. 


REMARK Xx. 


Well, but he makes ample amends for the flight here fhewn 
‘Sof sreaDY VirTUE. For, as a fupplement to his account of 
this myfterious phenomenon, ‘* We may add, fays he, that even 
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t after the commiffion of crimes, there arife remorſes and fecret 
« horrors, which give no reft to the mind, but make it have re- 
« courfe to religious rites and ceremonies, as expiations of its of- 
e fences. Whatever weakens or diforders the internal frame pro- 
, motes the intereſts of ſuperſtition: AND NOTHING is MORE DE- 
6 sTRUCTIVE TO THEM THAN A MANLY STEADY VIRTUE, which 
« either preferves us from diſaſtrous melancholy accidents, or teaches 
tt us to bear them *. 

e may add, fays he, That he may fay ſafely whatever he 
pleafes ; who has a public to deal with fo eafily bubbled into the 
opinion of his being a philofopher. Which makes me the more 
wonder at the trouble his friends gave him, of refining his satu- 
ral biftory from the groſſer fæces of Atheifm, before it was pre- 
fented to the world. But this public, it feems, was become a 
little ſqueamiſh, having been fo lately overdofed by the quackery 
of Bolingbroke. 

Nornixo, fays our Philofopher, 1s MORE DESTRUCTIVE TO- 
THE INTEREST OF SUPERSTITION, THAN A MANLY STEADY 
Virtue: Which in plainer Englith is, « None will be fo free 
s: from Superftition as the moft hardened Rogue.” For the fact, 
from which he deduces this propofition, is this, That after the 
commiſion of crimes, there arife remorfes and fecret horrors, which 
make men bave recourfe to expiatory rites. Thefe remorſes, BY WEAK- 
ENING AND DISORDERING THE INTERNAL FRAME, promote fuper- 
fition. Now the contrary ftate of this internal. frame can be no 
other than fuch as enables us to bear the retroſpect of our ro- 
gueries without remorfe and horror; this he calls a manly feady 
Virtue. Dol wrong him? Let his friends judge. Had he meant, 
by manly fleady Virtue, what common moralifts fo catl, he muff 
have told us, that this Virtue produced in the offender, reparation. 
of injuries and amendment of life; things, in reality, mof defruc- 
tive to the interefts of fuperflition, Whercas the manly fleady Virtue 
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of our Philofopher does no more, by his own confeſſion, than 
eitker preferve us from difaftrous melancholy accidents [i. e keep us 
from hanging ourſelves] or teaches us to bear them (i. e. to recall to 
memory our paft crimes without remorfe} And this, hardened 
roguery, and nothing but hardened roguery, is capable of atchiev- 
ing. Or, will he, to fave himfelf from this atrocious charge, fay, 
that by a manly fleady Virtue he meant fuch a Virtue as prevents the 
commiffion of crimes? This had been to the purpoſe. But let 
him then ſhew us how this meaning is to be gathered from his ex- 
pręſion. To fay the leaft, if, in exceſs of candour, one muft 
fuppoie him to have meant well, no well-meaning philofopher ever 
expreſſed himnfelf fo wretchedly. 


REMARK XXI. 


I have given a ſpecimen of his philofophic virtues, his rea- 
foning, his confiftency, his knowledge, his truth, his candour, 
and his modefty, as they promifcuoufly appear in the Naru- 
RAL History or RELIGION. I have hunted him from track 
to track. And now what thick cover, do You fuppofe, has he 
chofen to fkreen himfelf from the public contempt? He takes 
fhelter in the dark umbrage of Scepticism. Thefe are his con- 
cluding words. 

„The whole is a riddle, an ænigma, an inexplicable myſtery. 
Doubt, uncertainty, fufpence of judgment, appear the only re- 
s fult of our moft accurate ſcrutiny, concerning this ſubject. 
Rut fuch is the frailty of human reaſon, and fuch the irrefiftible 
e contagion of opinion, that even this deliberate doubt could ſcarce 
4 be upheld; did we not enlarge our view, and oppofing one fpe- 
« cies of ſuperſtition to another, fet them a quarrelling; while 
& we ourfelves, during their fury and contention, happily make 
our efcape, into THE CALM, THOUGH OBSCURE, REGIONS OF 
„ PHILOSOPHY.” 

Thus, 
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Thus, we fee, his laft effort is to defend his dogmatical non- 
ſenſe with ſcepliciſm ſtill more nonfenfical. Nor to this, neither, 
dares he truft himſelf; but preſently meditates an efcape, as he 
calls it, by fetting the Religionifis a quarrelling: without which, 
he frankly owns, that deliberate doubt could fearce be upheld. For 
the fake of this beloved object, DELIBERATE DouBT, there is no 
mifchief he is not ready to commit, even to the unhinging the 
national Religion, and unloofing all the hold it has on the minds 
of the people. And all this for the felfifh and unnatural luft of 
eſcaping from right reafon and common fenfe, into the calm, though 
obfcure regions of philofophy. But here we have earthed him; rolled 
up in the Scoria of a dogmatift and Sceptic, run down together. He 
has been long taken for a Philofopher: and fo perhaps he may be 
found—like Ariftotle’s ftatue in the block, 


„Then take him to develop, if you can, 
4 And hew the block off, and get out the Man.“ 


BP. 


EP. WARBURTON’S NOTES 


NEAL’S HISTORY or true PURITANS. 


Vor. VI. 5X 


{ 89: J 


Extract from a Letter of the Bifhop of Gloucefter [Or. 
Warburton] to me, Feb. 26, 1765. R. W. 


ce —Neal’s Hiftory of the Puritans in Three Volumes, now in the Library at 
“ Durham, which in one of my Refidences I took bome to my Houfe, and, 
ce at Breakfaft time, filled the Margins quite through ; which I think to be 
SS a full Confutation of all bis falfe Fals and partial Reprefentations.” 


COPY or REMARKS on NEAL’S HISTORY, 
BY 


BISHOP WARBURTON, 


ENTERED IN AN EDITION OF THAT WORK IN THE LIBRARY AT DURHAM. 


Neat’s History—Ocravo—Vot, I. 


V. I. r 
Chap. iu. OU bave the word, &e. p. 89. 

This is to lye, under the cover of truth. Can any body in his 
fenfes believe that when the only contention between the two par- 
ties was, Who had the word; that the more powerful would yield 
it up to their adverſaries? Without all doubt, fome Proteſtant mem- 
ber, in the heat of difpute, faid, Ve bave the word; upon which the 
Prolocutor infultingly anfwers—But we have the fword—without 
thinking any one would be fo foolith as to join the two propoſitions 
into one, and then give it to the Prolocutor. 


5X2 Ch. 
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Ch. iv. p. 178. 777 Fuller, Ec. who bad the liberty of perufing. 
But did he perufe them ? 


p. 186. (Fox) bad no preferment, Be. 

This isa miftake; for he was inftalled in the third prebendary of 
Durham, Oct. 14, 1572, Pilkington being then Bifhop, who had 
much the fame fentiments with Fox, but held it not long, Bellamy 
fucceeding to the fame ſtall, Oct. 31, 1573. 


P. 191. Becaufe his ¶ Bucer 't] bead was not fquare. 

I think his head was out of ſquare. 

P. 192. The grand queftion, * Whether they Poul defert their mi- 
“ ty, or comply.” 

What then? muft they needs be more in the right in this trifling 
queftion, than they were in that important one of religious liberty, 
in which the Author thinks, and truly, that they were all wrong ? 

Dr. Horn, &c. 
and this was very confiftent. 


P. 194. Till [the babits] are fent to Hell, &c. 

If they came from Hell, they certainly were not indifferent: 
But the Devil has better merchandize for fouls, than this gear, 
pharifaical purity and ſpiritual pride. 


Our fir Reformers aſeribed no holinefi, Se. 


Who afcribes any holinefs or virtue to them now, I pray? De- 
cency, indeed, they do, and that is enough to juftify their ufe. 


P. 231. Each party blamed the other.” 

The Church of England doubtlefs was right in exacting Confor- 
mity to their terms of Communion. Then it was, they became 
offenders, when they denicd a toleration to thcfe who would not 
accept their terms of Communion : for their refufal proceeding from 
an opinion (however weak and foolith), that the terms were finful, 


they had a right to worfhip God in their own way; and the crime 
of 
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of Schifm, if they were guilty of it, they were to anfwer for to 
God only, who was the only judge how far the fincerity of thcir 
erroneous confcience rendered them excufable. 


P. 240. Natural right, &c. 


With what face could the author ſpeak of the natural right 
every man has to judge for himfelf, as one of the hcads of contro- 
verfy between the Puritans and Confurmifts, when his whole Hif- 
tory fhews that this was a ¢ruth unknown to either party; and that, 
as the Conformitts perſecuted becaufe they thought themſelves in 
the right, fo the Puritans infifted on their Chriftian liberty, becauſe 
they were in the right: not becaufe all feéts (whether in the right 
or wrong) have a title to it; in which foundation only true Chrif- 
tian liberty rites. 

Ch. v. p. 243. Prove that.” 


They might eafily have proved that every particular Church 
has this authority, becaufe it is of the eſſence of a religious fociety, 
as fuch; and when the ftete unites with, and eftablifhes, any par- 
ticular Church, zen the civil Magiftrate, as head of the Church, has 
this power. 

P. 294. And it may have fettled them.” 

Can there be a ftronger proof than this, of Chrift’s not inſtituting 
a difcipline for the Church, as Mofes did for the Synagogue, That 
he left the matter to particular Churches to inftitute, fuch as each 
thought moft convenient ? 


Ch. vi. p. 365. Tbe Bifocp of London, Cc. 

This is an unfair charge, which runs through the Hiftory. The 
exacting conformity of the miniftry of any Church by the Gover- 
nors of that Church is no periecution: Indeed, the doing more 
than fimply expelling them from the Communion is fo; much 
more the not permitting them to worfhip God in their own way, 
as a ſeparate ſect. Whether the terms of Communion or Confor- 
mity were not too narrow, is another queſtion. 

P. 369. 
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P. 369. Mr. Stubbs’ right hand, &e. 

This was infinitely more cruel than all the ears under Charles 
the Firft; whether we contider the punifhment, the crime, or 
the man. 

P. 363. Jan. ro. The Commons voted, &c. 

If this was only a faft for themfelves, there was nothing in it 
contrary to Law and Equity ; but, if they enjoined it to be obferved 
without doors, it was a violation of all order and good government, 
as well as law. 

Ch. vi. p. 372. Satyrical Pamphlets, &c. 

Without doubt, the punifhment was much too fevere for the 
offence : but a fair and impartial hiftorian would have ſpoken in 
much feverer terms of fuch fatirical pamphlets as Martin Mar-Pre- 
late, &c. &c. for thefe are the pamphlets he alludes to. 


P. 374. Men that act on principles, &c. 

It is juft the fame with men who act upon paffon and prejudice, 
for the poet fays truly, 

% Obſtinacy's ne er fo ſtiff 
4 As when 'tis in a wrong belief.” 

P. 380. Influence on the next generation, &c. 

It had, as is feen from the overthrow of the Conftitution both in 
Church and State by the generation Jo influenced. 

P. 38 1. In defiance of the Laws, &e. 

Were the Jefuits more faulty in acting in defiance of the Laws, 
than the Puritans? I think not—They had both the fame plea, 
Confcience ; and both the fame provocation, Perſecution. 

P. 386. The Biſbops will be a diſtinct, &e. 

The Puritans were even with them, and to the Jus divinum of 
Ef iſcopaur, oppoſed the Jus divinum of Prefbytery, which was the 
making each other Auti-Chriſtian. 

P. 389. 
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P. 389. Ie feemed a little bard, Ee. 


That is, It is hard that the difpenfers of poifon ſhould be hanged 
for going on obftinately in mifchief, becaufe He who compounded 
the poifon was on his repentance pardoned. But thus does Party 
and Prejudice {peak on all occafions. 


Ch. vii. p. 405. * Profeffed reverence for the eftablifbed Church.” 
When the Puritans write againft the Biſhops, p. 403, they call 
the efablifoed Church an hierarchy, that never obtained till the 


approach of Auiichriſti. Yet bere to the Council profefs to reverence 
it, and fee no neceffity of feparating from the unity of it. 


P. 459. But new if the whole,” &e. 


The very nature of the fupremacy (placed in the fovereign in æ 
ſtate, where the legiflative power is fhared between the ſovereign 
and the ftates) hath in time brought the fupremacy to that equitable , 
condition the author fpeaks of. 


P. 464. He ereéted a kind of Fudicatory.” 

P. 396. The Archbifhop publithes articles, which, becaufe they 
were not under the Great Seal, though by the Queen's direction, 
the author pronounces againſt law—becaufe again? the Puritans. 
Here the Bifhop of Lichfield, without the Queen's direction, ereéts 
a kind of Judicatory, which he reckons to be agreeable to Law be; 
caufe in favour of the Puritans. 

P. 466. The writer of Hooker's Life,” &c. 

It was difingenuous to quote the quaint trafh of a fantaſtical 
life-writer, as He knew the words, thus feparate, would be under- 
ftood in a fenfe the life-writer never meant, namely, that Mr.. 
Hooker was only a tool or creature of the Archbifhop: whereas 
that immortal man ſpoke no language but that of truth, and dice 
tated by conſcience. 


P. 450. 
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P. 470. Mr. Hooker concludes,” &c. 


This anfwer of his is one of the greateft mafter-pieces for purity 
and elegance of language, eloquence, and dignity of difcourfe, clear- 
nefs and ftrength of reafoning, that ever was written. 


P. 481. This bill offered to the Houfe was fuch an inſolent 
mutinous action in the Puritan minifters, that one would wonder a 
writer of this author’s good fenfe could mention them without 
cenfure, much more that he fhould do it with commendation. It 
was no wonder the Queen fhould except from a general pardon 
men fo ready to oppofe authority. A bill for toleration for them- 
ſelves had been juft and reafonable, and perhaps, in the temper of 
the Houfe of Commons in their favour, they had fucceeded—but 
a bill to eftablith themſelves, and impoſe their difcipline upon others, 
was an infufferable infolence. But it proceeded from that wretched 
principle, which the author would conceal in his friends, but is 
always ready, on every occafion, to exclaim againſt in his adver- 
faries; namely, that error is not to be tolerated, without the 
4 guilt of partaking in other mens fins.” 


P. 482. Jo prove bis doétrine of Popery,” Cc. 


This is the general fault of controverfial Divines, and has been 
fo in every age fince the apoftolic times. In combating one ex- 
treme, they run into another; and, while they are oppofing their 
enemies on the right hand, give advantages to thofe on their left. 
This is often the mifhap even of the more cautious, who are com- 
bating honeftly for what they think the truth. Others, who are 
fighting only for their party, their reputation, and advancement, 
act like mere engineers, who never inquire whofe ground it is they 
ftand upon, while they are erecting a battery againſt their enemies. 

P. 483. For relief.” 

What relief? Toleration? No: An Eftablifhment. To this the 
Author would fay, all they firſt wanted, was to be let alone and not 
perſecuted. Yes, but it was to bring in their difcipline by degrees; 

ift, 
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ift, to quarrel with furplices and ſquare caps, then to cavil at the 
Common Prayer, and laftly to condemn Epifcopacy. All this time, 
indeed, they were for continuing in the Church. But what was 
this, but aiming to eftablith their difcipline, on the ruins of the 
Epifcopal Church? Had they, on their firft perſecution, left the 
Church, we had feen all they defired was toleration : but perfever- 
ing to continue in it to reform it, it is plain they wanted an Efta- 
bliſhinent. 


Ch. vii. p. 488. Ie bas been edſy at this time,“ &c. 


Was it not diſtreſſing the Government and the Hierarchy to revile 
them in the bittereft language, on the eve of an invafion from Spain, 
when the only fecurity that Government had was the people’s love, 
and confequently attachment to Church and State? Did not thefe 
pamphlets abate the people's love and reverence for both, in which 
they were told that the Government was unjuft and tyrannical; and 
the Hierarchy, Antichriftian ? 


P. 491. They afumed no authority,” Se. 


What is meant by this? ‘They affumed no authority. Did not 
they expéll from their fociety all who would not obferve their de- 
crees? Yes. But they exercifed no coercive power. How could 
they? This belongs only to the civil ftate, and is derived from 
thence to the Eſtabliſned Church only. Why, this is not what they 
would be at. They were for being the Eftablifhed Church. This 
is the reaſon why they were for wiping of the calumny of ſchiſm. 
by communicating, as they pretended, with the Church, which 
this author makes a matter of great merit in them. 

P. 495. It will then follow” 

This is a very pitiful fophifm, as may be feen by only changing 
names. If Prichs by God’s ordinance are fuperior Governors over 
the Deacons, it will follow that her Majefty i is not fupreme Gover- 
nof over the Deacons. 

Vox. VI. sY P. 496. 
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P. 496. „ But this is a quite different thing to fay,” Be. 

It is not a different thing, as Hooker has fhewn, who has proved 
that a difference in the legiflature makes no difference in the effence 
of things. 

P. 498. Mf of the Clergy,” &c. 

This is moft true. The great Hooker was not only againft, but 
laid down principles that have entirely fubverted it, and all pre- 
tences to a divine unalterable right in any form of Church Govern- 
ment whatfoever. Yet, ftrange to fay, his book was fo unavoidable 
a Confutation of Puritanical principles, which by the way claimed 
their Prefbytery as of divine right, that the Churchmen took the 
advantage of the ſucceſſes of their Champion, and now began to 
claim a divine right for Epifcopacy on the ftrength of that very 
book, that fubverted all pretences to every fpecies of divine right 
whatſoever. 


Ch. viii. p. 58. Mr. Udall,” Gc. 

This is unworthy a candid hiſtorian, or an honeſt man. Udall, 
we fee, p. 519, did not fer death (which in common Englith 
lignifies dying by the hand of the executioner), but died in prifon; 
he fays, indeed, heart-broken : but there is as much difference be- 
tween an hiftorian’s pronouncing a man heart-broken, and actual 
breaking on a wheel, as between a prieft’s pronouncing an excom- 
municate damned, and actual damnation. 


P. 574. Remarks. 

In one part of thefe Remarks he appears not to have underſtood 
Hooker ; in another, he draws confequences which do not follow 
from Hooker’s principles; and in the third he argues againft Church 
power from the abufe of it. 


P. 555. “ Muf I then,” &c. 
He either miftakes or mifreprefents Hooker. What that great 


author affirms is this, that whoever is born in a Church where the 
true 
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true doétrine of Chrift is taught and profeffed, is obliged to fubmit to 
thoſe laws of the fociety, without which no fociety can fubit. 
Juft as he who is born in a civil fociety, founded on the princi- 
ples of natural liberty, is bound to fubmit to thoſe laws of the fu- 
ciety, without which civil fociety cannot ſubſiſt. 


P. 575. But all thofe of Rome.” 

How fo? Does it follow, that, becaufe I have a right to the uf 
of a power, I have a right to the abtgſe of it? The Church 
of Rome, that of England, and every other Chriftian Church of 
one denomination, may as a fociety make laws of order and difci- 
pline. The Church of Rome abuſes this right therefore the 
Church of England ſhall not ufe it. 


P. 579. Blew up their liberties.” 


Blow up a fool’s head. This proceeded from the natural perver- 
fity of the populace, which will always oppofe authority, when 
they can with fafety, even though they deprive themfelves of ali 
their other ſatisfactions. 


P. 58 1. Articles.” 


I would fain know how theſe men could {peak worſe of the evil 
being himfelf. How deplorable are the infirmities of human nature! 
See here the feverith ftate of a Puritanical confcience. Thefe men 
could fet Church and State in a flame for iquare caps, furplices, 
and the crofs in baptifm ; while they ſwallowed, and even contended 
for, thefe horrible decrees; the frightful and difordered dreams of 
a crude, four-tempered, perfecuting Bigot, who counter-works his 
Creator, and makes God after man’s image, and chooſes the worſt 
model he can find, bimfeif. ö 

Ibid. The Puritans by Dr. Reynolds in the name of the Brethren 
at the Hampton Court conference, defired that thefe godly arti- 
cles might be inferted among the Thirty-nine. See p. 15, 2d. vol. 

P. 583. This went upon the true Puritan principle, that what- 
ever was Popith was falfe. 

5 V 2 P. 584. 
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P. 584. Their cafe was indeed more fad than their hiftorian 
intended to fuggeft. It was the common infirmity of Churchmen 
to perfecute, when in power ; but to perfecute, as the Puritans here 
did, while under oppreffion, fhews the extreme depravity of the 
heart. 

P. 584. Lambeth Articles.” 

There is fomething very ſpiteful in this, not to be content to abuſe 
Lambeth for paſſing doctrines contrary to theirs, but to abufe them 
for eſpouſing their favourite Decrees. But Lambeth, like Rome, 
ean do nothing right. 

P. 587. With Hypocrites.” 

Notwithftanding this proteftation, it appears as clear as the day 
from Harſnet's detection, that this affair was a vile impofture, and 
as fairly charged on the Puritan Divines, as a like impofture, 
carrying on at the fame time, and detected by the fame able writer, 
in the Popith quarter, was fairly chargeable on the mafs-priefts, 


P, 589. Of thofe that bave.” 

This weak ſpeech an able hiftorian ſnould not have quoted, for the 
fake of his party. They were indicted as acting againft Law, not 
again& the Gofpel ; and the judge, if a good lawyer, was qualified 
to try them, let his knowledge in divinity be what it would the 
reſt the legiſlature was to anſwer. 

Ibid. ** The foundations of difcipline.” 

i. e. Were not difpofed to overturn the Conftitution of the Church. 
We fee by this what was aimed at, an Eftablifhment, not a Tole- 
ration. There was too much pretence therefore to treat them as 
feditious fubjects. 


P. 594. “ Eraftian Principles.” 
It is true that Eraftus’s famous book De Excommunicatione was 
purchafed by Whitgift of Eraflus’s widow in Germany, and put by 


him to the prefs in London, under fictitious names of the place 
and 
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and printer. This Selden difcovered, and has publifhed the dif- 
covery in his book De Synedriis. Had the author known this, it 
had been a fine ornament to his Hiftory. 

Exp oF THE FIRST VoLuMeE, 8vo. Ed. 1732, London. 


PREFACE TO NEAL'S HISTORY OF THE PURITANS. 
Vox. II. Svo. Los pox, 1733. 


P. x. J which it is expofed.” 

The Author has here, and in his Preface to the former Volume, 
confounded together two things very diſtinct and diferent, a 79. 
for the fecurity of the Eftablithment, and the Sacramental Teſt, en- 
joined for that purpoſe. I think a 7 abſolutely neceſſary for the 
fecurity of the Eſtabliſhed Religion, where there are diverfities of 
feéts in the State; and I think the Sacramental Teft the very worft 
that could have been chofen for that purpofe, becaufe it is both 
evaded and prophaned. 


P. xi. And penalties for not deing it.” 
Moft certainly. 


VoL. II. History. 


Ch. i. p. 3. In the years 1581 and 1590.” 

A fair hiftorian would here have acquainted us with the villainous 
and tyrannical ufage of the Kirk of Scotland to their King, of 
which the Scotch hiftorians of that time are full; and by which we 
ſhould have feen the high provocation they had given him, and 
how natural it was for him to return their ulage, when he had 
once emancipated himfelf from them: The King himſelf hints at 
this, p. 19. 

P. 19. . Pray let that alone. 

Sancho Pancha never made a better ſpeech, nor more to the 


purpofe, during his Government: 
P. 78. 
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P. 78. Which be prophefyed.” 

How would the Hiſtorian have us underftand this? As a truc 
prophecy to be fullfilled, or a falfe prophet confuted ? 

Ch. ii. p. 101. No certain proof of it.” 

This is abominable. There was no proof at all. He was fuí- 
pected indeed to have been poifoned, nobody knows by whom, be- 
eauſe no Prince dies untimely without that fufpicion. 

P. 107. Received in their room. 

It could never be a bad exchange which fet afide the nine horrid 
Articles of Lambeth. 

Ibid. A national Reformation.” 


In other words, when the Puritans had long laboured in vain for 
an Eftablithment, they would now be thankful for a Toleration. 
They had no juft pretence to the firft, and it was unjuſt to deny 
them the latter: But he who aſks too much is often in danger of 
loſing his due. 


P. 115. Unexceptionable manner.” 

But our Hiftorian forgets to tell us what Mr. Hales faid upon 
the fum of things; i. e. when he had heared the great Epifcopius 
make his celebrated defence, He, from that moment, bade John 
Calvin good night. 

P. 118. Nothing bere than Scripture, Reafon, and Fathers.” 

This was faid ironically. 

P. 120. Turned their tafk-mafters out of the kingdom.” 

Soon after they ufed their intereft to this purpofe, and I believe 
they began to ufe it as foon as ever they got it. 

P. 121. Raifed up by this treatife.” 


Where was the ſtorm, except in this fanciful author's ftandifh, 
when Selden taught the clergy to raife their parfonage-barns on 
the 
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the fure foundation of Law; which before they had foolithly placed 
upon crutches, the feeble prop of an imaginary divine right? 

P. 125. Two Religions eftablifoed by Law.” 

This is a miftake, and the fancy of two eftablithed Religions in 
one ftate, an abfurdity, The cafe was this: part of the Bohemians 
before the Reformation held the neceflity of communicating under 
both kinds; tlieſe were the Eluffites. This privilege was granted. 
them; and theſe were called the /ub utrdéque, and the reft fub und. But 
thefe were not two Religions, but one on/y—adininiftering a ſinglo 
rite differently. After the Reformation the Huſſites became Pro- 
teftants, i. e. of a different Religion from the fub und part: but: 
then they were no longer an eſtabliſhed Church, but a tolerated 
one only. 


P. 126. Rejoiced at this Providence. 


Juſt fuch a providence as the Long Parliament depriving Charles. 


the Firſt of his Crown, and fetting up a Republick. 


P. 144. Loft both bis crown and life.” 

This is an utter calumny : a coalition of the two Churches was 
never in the King’s thoughts; happy for him, if he never had 
worfe ; what he aimed at, was arbitrary power. Had he given his 


Parliaments ſatisfaction in that point, he might have reduced the 


Puritans to a lower condition, than ever they were in, in the time: 
of Elizabeth. The cry of Popery was the addrefs of thoſe wha 
were only ſtruggling for civil Liberty, as believing (in which they 
were miftaken) that the real danger of civil liberty was not of 
force enough to draw in the people to their fide, without poſſeſſing 
them with fears from the imaginary danger of Popery. 


P. 147. Harfnet.” 
Was a man of the greateſt learning and parts of his time. 


P. 148. 


U 
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P. 148. To the mother * than to the fon + of God.” 
+ Of God, ſhould be erafed. The mother meant, was Bucking- 
- ham’s, who, being a violent Papiſt, and yet having the difpofal of 
preferments, gave Gondamer hopes of the re-cftablithment of Popery 
by advancing its friends. 

This is a vile perverfion of facts. Gondamer's words were more 
devotion to the mother, than the fon; meaning Buckingham’s mo- 
ther, who carried on the traffic of preferments for her fon, and 
confequently had a much greater levée. So this, we fee, was a mere 
prophane joke of Gondamer's, {peaking of court corruption under 
the terms of Religion. Now here comes an Hiſtorian, who by 
adding the words, of God, makes Gondamer give teſtimony to the 
growth of Popery. But could he really believe that one Epiſcopal 
clergyman of this time ever prayed to the mother of God? 


Ibid. Upon their principles.” s 
If he means the principles which Laud followed in the adminif- 
tration of Church affairs, itis nothing to the purpoſe. If he means 


the principles Laud advanced in that conference, he knows not 
what he fays; they were unanſwerable. 


P. 149. Selden fays of the clergy of thefe times.” 

Here is another of the hiftorian’s arts. Selden {peaks of the 
Puritan clergy: Yet by the terms here ufed the reader would natu- 
rally imagine that Selden {poke of the Epifcopal clergy. 

Ch. iii. p. 156. Attorney General Noy.” 

Could a fair hiftorian have any more omitted telling his reader 
that NOY was a great Lawyer, than, if he ſpoke of Bacon, to ace 
knowledge his great talents for Philofophy ? 

P. 178. More likely, &c. reputation depended.” 

Too abfurd to be confuted. The circumftance of fending home 


ithe Queen’s domefticks might have fhewn him the folly of his 
conjecture. 
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conjecture. Buckingham makes a war to difgufl the Parliament, 
and fends home the Queen's domeſticks to pleafe them. 


P. 185. Acceffary to all the abominations of Popery.” 


From fo filly a fophifm, fo gravely delivered, 1 conclude, ber 
was not that great man, he has been repreſented. 


Ch. iv. p. 2009. And reverend afpedi.” 


Here the Hiftorian was much at a loſs for his Confeſſor's good 
qualities, while he is forced to take up with his grave and reverend 


apes. 
P. 232. Should be cancelled.” 


Had Laud done nothing worfe, than to proſecute this factious 
and illegal ſcheme, he might have paſſed both for a good fubject 
and a prudent Prelate. 


Ch. v. p. 2 57. Filled with fo much learning,” Ge. 

It is written alfo with much wit and humour, which Lord Cla. 
rendon calls Levity. It might be fo in a fubje& of importance: but 
on fo trifling a queftion, wit and humour was in its place. But 
is it not fomething odd, that this hiftorian thould reprefent it as 
a trifling queftion, after he had made furplices, hoods, and ſquare 
caps, a matter of fuch importance, that the whole kingdom was to 
be fet in a flame, rather than to comply with them? 


P. 272. That God would forgive Queen Elizabeth ber fins.” 

This is an unfair reprefentation—They were the fins of perfe- 
cuting the holy Difcipline which he prayed for the remiffion of ; 
and that reflecting on her adminiftration was the thing which 
gave offence. 


P. 289. I can do no more.” 

Had he been content to do nothing, the Church had ftood. Sup- 
pofe him to have been an honeft man and fincere, which I think 
muft be granted, it will follow that he knew nothing of the Con- 

Vor. VI. 5 Z ſtitution 
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ftitution either of civil or religious ſociety; and was as poor a 
Churchman as he was a Politician. 


P. 290. Awakening Preachers—wild notes.” 
i. e. A mad fanatic, who will always draw the people after him. 


We have at prefent of thefe bull-finches without number, and their 
wild notes are as awakening as ever. 


P. 295. Bp. Williams retired to bis Diocefe.” 

This profecution muft needs give every one a very bad idea of 
Laud’s heart and temper. You might refolve his high acts of 
power in the ſtate into reverence and gratitude to his maſter; his 
tyranny in the Church to his zeal for, and love of, what he called 
Religion: but the outrageous profecution of thefe two men can be 
reſolved into nothing, but envy and revenge: and actions like 
thefe they were which occafioned all that bitter, but indeed juft 
exclamation againſt the Biſhops in the ſpeeches of Lord Falkland 
and Lord Digby. 


P. 303. Francifcus de Card. 

His real name was Chriftopher Davenport. He publiſhed an 
expoſition of the Thirty-nine Articles in the moft favourable ſenſe. 
But it pleaſed not either party. It was put into the Index Expur- 
gatorius by the Spanith inquifition, and would have been condemned 
at Rome, had not the King and Archbifhop Laud preſſed Penzani, 
the Pope’s Agent in London, to ftop the profecution. Popiſb Cb. 
Bif. V. III. p. 104, in V. Div. 

Ch. vi. p. 387. Bp. Hatfield's tomb, which bad been erethed 25 
“ years.” 

250 it fhould have been. 

Ch. viii. p. 429. More a jingle of words than firength of ar- 
te gument.” 

If Grimftone’s argument be a jingle of words, as the Hiftorian 


confeffes, how fhould Selden’s, which was delivered to expofe the 
other, 
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other, be a jingle of words too? Every one fees it is a thorough 
confutation. And whenever a jingle of words is defignedly fet in 
a light to be expofed, by making an argument out of them of the 
fame form, they are no longer a jingle of words, but a conveyance 
of fenfe. The truth is, as to Grimftone’s argument, the fallacy 
lies here, in ſuppoſing every thing of the Jus Divinum was queftion- 
able in a Biſhop, and out of queftion in an Archbifhop; whereas 
they both had in them the Jus Divinum of Prefbyters; and 
therefore, as fuper-intendants of other Preſbyters, they might fuf- 
pend them. The fallacy of Selden’s reply lies in this, that it fup- 
pofes that Convocations and Parliaments meddle with any thing 
in Religion, which is jure divino; when they do not; but thoſe 
things that are jure bumano, as is every thing relating to Govern- 
ment and difcipline. 


P. 431. Archives of Oxford.” 
If this were worth notice, the Hiftorian fhould have added 


that Bradfhaw’s broad-brimmed hat is to be met with in the fame 
place. 


P. 434. Goodman himfelf was not executed.” 

Whofe fault was this? He was remitted to the pleafure of the 
Houſe, and they would not order his execution. The truth of the 
matter was this: each party was defirous of throwing the odium 
of Goodman’s execution on the other; fo between both the man 
efcaped. In the mean time how prejudiced is the reprefentation of 
our Hiftorian ! 


P. 436. A right to do by virtue of a claufe.” 


To talk of the Legiflature’s having a right to do a thing by vir- 
tue of a claufe in an Act of Parliament, is nonfenfe. The Legif- 
lature which makes the Act, is fuppofed never to die. So it is 
juft the fame as to fay the Judge has a right to interpret the Law, 
by virtue of his own declaration affirming he had that right. So 
that if an attainder was a thing agreeable to natural juſtice, the 

5Z2 Legiflature 
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L.epiflature needed no claufe to enable them to pafs it; if it was 
not agreeable to natural juflice, no claufe or declaration of their 
own could make it fo. 


Ch. ix. p. 438. Tis [Lord Strafford's] Letter was but a feint,” 

It is affirmed by Carte (in his Life of the Earl of Ormond, and. 
with ſome thew of reafon), that this was a forged Letter, to induce 
the King’s confent. 


Ch. x. p. 504. But though the King,” Ec. 


Thefe infinuaticns againſt the King are certainly very unjuft and 
groundleſs. 


P. sog. That the Engliſb Court admitted,” &e. 


If he meant by the Engliſn Court, the King, he is {candaloufly 
uncharitable. 

P. 510. ** That the King was willingly ignorant,” &c. 

This is a villainous accufation, deftitute of all proof and likeli- 
hood. The poor King had follies and crimes of ſtate enough to 
anſwer for, without loading him with fo injurious and groundlefs 
acalumny. As to the favour the King afterwards fhewed the Irith 
rebels, and his entry into treaty with them, it was in his diſtreſſes 
to recruit his army, to make head againft the overbearing power of 
the Parliament; in which he acted as became one in his ſtation, 
though it was foolifh and unmanly in him to deny it. 


P. 512. At the motion of Lord Digby.” 


Why are we told this but to miflead us? A year ago, before the 
King had made full ſatis faction for his mifgovernment, fuch a Re- 
monſtrance was ſeaſonable: now he had made full ſatisfaction, it 
was factious and ſeditious. And that their very purpoſe was not to 
ſecure what they had got for the ſervice of the old Conſtitution, 
but to pave the way for a nerv, was plain from their printing and 
publiſhing their Remonſtrance, before the King could prepare his 
anfwer. 


P. 512. 
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P. 512. When the profpeét of an agreement, Ec. 


i. e. When this unhappy accident afforded the demagogues in 
Parliament an opportunity of widening the breach between the 
King and Parliament. Otherwife this was a natural means for 
their uniting more firmly than ever. 


P. 527. Not that the Ilouſe can be charged, &c. for the very 
„next day.“ 


The notorious falſhood of this aſſertion cannot better be expofed, 
or fhewn in a more contemptible light, than by the reafon given 
of the affertion ; for the very next day, &ce. They have been 
charged by all mankind with encouraging the tumults; but no- 
body ever charged them with avowing publickly, that they did en- 
courage them : and this is all that their precious Hiftorian clears 
them of, by his for the very next day. 


P. 532. Null without the Peers.” 


Fooliſn— On the hypotheſis (though a falfe one) there are three 
eſtates, Lords Spiritual, and Temporal, and Commons. Two of 
them fit in one Houſe, and compofe one body: the third fit in one 
Houſe, and compoſe another body. The Lords Spiritual are ex- 
cluded ; they remonftrate, and fay, a force being put upon a part of 
that body, the acts of the other part are void. This is good rea- 
foning on the hypotheſis. But the hypothefis is falfe. The Biſhops 
do not make a diſtinẽt eſtate, but are part of the general Baronage 
which compofes the Houfe of Lords. However, our Hiſtorian rea · 
fons on the hypothefis, and fays, that the Commons might as well 
pretend that the Lords proceedings were void without them, as 
that the Biſhops fhould pretend fo. What, do the Commons, like 
the Bithops, make up one body with the Lords, on which the 
Biſhops argument is founded? Do they not fit and act as a diſtinct 
body? Riſum teneatis ? 


P. 532. 
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P. 532. Occafon the diffolution of the Parliament.” 

If the King hoped fo, he was fit for Bedlam too: but every 
body, but thefe poor-fpirited Hiftorians, fee, that all the King 
could poffibly hope from it, was, the getting the Bithops reſtored 
to their right. 


P. 534. ‘°* Becaufe by the fame rule.” 

That is to fay, by the fame rule that I pluck out a rotten tooth, 
I may pull out the whole fet. This is only faid to expofe the Hif- 
torian’s fooliſn reafoning. As to the action itfelf, it was the moft 
unparalleled folly that ever was committed. 


P. 535. Mr. Echard with great probability,” &c. 


A charge againft the Papifts has always great probability with 
this Hiftorian. It is a known uncontroverted fact that the advice 
was Digby's: nay the Hiftorian confirms it by obferving, that on 
its ill fuccefs Digby immediately withdrew out of the Kingdom. 
Yet in the fame breath he tells us, it is more probable it was a 
project of the Queen and her cabal of Papifts; and this on the au- 
thority of that poor ſeribler, Echard. They neither of them knew 
that at this time the Queen was almoft frightened out of her wits, 
for fear of an impeachment; was actually projecting her efcape ; 
and wes incapable of any vigorous counfel, intent only on her own 
fafety : to effect which, fhe gave up Strafford to the flaughter, by 
that poor and ungrateful poſtſcript the perfuaded the King to add 
to his letter to the Lords. 


P. 536. To leave Whitehall.” 


When a man runs away from his own houfe, it is a plain 
proof, I think, that he could ſtay no longer in it with ſafety. It 
is confeſſed the people were on the fide of the Parliament. In 
duch a fituation we fee how commodious it was for that body 
to pretend fears; it was the attaching the people more clofely to 
them. But for the King, in this ſituation, to pretend fears, was 

acting 
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acting the part of an idiot; for as all love of Majefty was goiie, 
and the people reftrained only by the apprehenfions of its power, 
for the King to thew by pretended fear that he had no power was 
removing the only barrier to their rage and infult. We muft needs 
conclude therefore that the King’s were real, and not pretended. 


P. 540. The band of God was againft them,” &c. 

The Puritans have a ftrange kind of logic. A feat in the civil 
Legiflature for the Biſhops the Puritans deemed an abufe. They 
are now deprived of their feat, which, in the fenfe of the Puritans, 
was bringing them nearer to the primitive ſtandard. Yet this 
bleffing (for fuch an one it was, if it brought them nearer to the 
practice of the pureft times) muft be reckoned, by thefe very Pu- 
ritans, the hand of God ip judgment for their fins. A Puritan 
goſſip met a Churchwoman, her neighbour, one morning in the 
ftreets of Exeter. Heark you, neighbour, fays the firft, do you 
hear the news? Merchant fuch an one is a bankrupt, and Mer- 
chant fuch an one, the Churchman, lofes ten thoufand pounds by 
the break: there is God’s judgment for You; the Merchant was 
ever a great {coffer at the Conventicle. And is this all you have 
heard? faid the other. Yes.—-Why then you have heard but half 
the news. Mercer fuch an one of your religion has loft fifteen. 
hundred pounds by this break. I muft confefs, replied the firft, 
a fevere trial.. 


Ch. xi. p. 544. FReſolutions of the Councils at Windfor, I leave 
4 with the Reader.” 

The judicious reader will laugh at our Hiftorian for referring this. 
queſtion to his determination. The Parliament was not now ding 
on the principles of Grotius’ book De Jure, but on taofe of Machi- 
vel’s, called she Prince, where every thing is juft, that is profitable. 


P. 550. Die whole controverfy.” 


It is very evident, thefe ſuppoſitions (demonftrable as they arc) 
this impartial Hiftorian is by no means willing we thould make, by 
his 
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his illufory expreffion in the firft of them, where he fays, the King 
deft his Parliament, and would act no longer in concert with them. If 
by leaving he means deferting, as he would have the reader undere 
ſtand it, it is falfe: and if, by not acting in concert, he means that 
he refufed doing his part in the Legiflature, that is falfe likewife. 
If by leaving, he only meant removing from them to a diftance, the 
King had reafon; He was drove away by the tumults. If by not 
acting in concert, he meant not doing every thing the Parliament 
commanded, the King had reafon here, too; for they would have 
ftripped him of his whole Prerogative. 

P. 551. In the opinion of the Lords and Commons.” 

Here is fome miftake. The Hiftorian is here appealing to his 
reader's opinion (not the opinion of the Lords and Commons), and 
telling us what concluſions the reader fhould make from his own 
opinions. So, if the reader thinks the conſtitution was entire, that the 
laws were ſichicient to fecure us againft Popery and Slavery, he was 
to conclude the King's arguments ftrong. But if the two Houſes 
declared that the King had deferted them, &c. what then? Why 
then we are to conclude that the two Houfes are in the right: not 
the more for their declaration, I promife you. But fuch a reafoner 
is this Hiftorian. He does not know how to ſtate the oppoſite parts 
of his propofition. 

P. 567. His Majefly bad bis ambiguities.” 

Here was no ambiguity. The King underftood by foreign aids 
what certainly the Parliament meant, foreign troops, Are arms and 
ammunition, bought with the crown jewels of England, what in 
Englith we fignify by the words, foreign aids? But now there is 
neither end nor meature to this Hiftorian’s prejudices and falfe 
reprefentations. 

P. 569. And feeling apprebenfion.” 

The truth is, thefe poor people felt, as Sancho Pancha Aw, by 
hearfay. ‘The pulpit incendiaries had ufurped all the people's fa- 
culties, and affumed the right of judging for them. ies 

. 583. 
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P. 583. Power of the Keys to themfelves.” 


And wifely too. They had feen this power impioufly abufed by 
the Prelates; and they had no inclination to ſee a Prelate in every 
pariſh, more impcrious, more cruel, and more ignorant, than the 
very worft of Laud’s bifhops. However, throughout the whole 
ufurpation, the Prefbyterian was the efadlifbed Religion to all intents 
and purpofes, 


P. 586. Deferted the Houfe of Commons,” Se. 

When a man is lifted into a party, you may always know him 
by his badge. Speaking of thofe who left the Houfe of Commons 
and retired to the King, NEAL always ufes the party-word deferted, 
which implies the betraying their truft. So indeed the Parliament 
called it; but an Hiftorian’s ufing it is taking for granted the 
thing in difpute; namely, whether leaving the Houfe at this time, 
and going to the King, was betraying their truft or preferving their 
allegiance. I conſider the author here, (as you fee, by the defence 
of himſelf in his Review, he would be conſidered, nay complains 
of his adverfary for not confidering them, that is to fay) as an J2i/- 
torian, not as a Puritan. See p. 5. of the Review. 


P. 588. Maffacre of Ireland.” 

What fenfe is there in this comparifon, if you do not ſuppoſe 
the author to infinuate, that in the civil war in England, as in the 
maffacre of Ireland, all the Proteſtant blood was fhed on one fide, 
and unjuſtly and cruelly ? and what 50, is there in the compa- 
rifon, if you do? 


P. 396. Parliament had the better men?” 


To all thefe teflimonies I think it fufficient to oppofe that of 
Oliver Cromwell, in his fpeech to his Parliament, who fpeaks of it 
to them by way of appeal as a thing they very well knew, ‘That 
the Prefbyterian armies of the Parliament, before the ſelf. denying 
ordinance, were chiefly made up of decayed ferving-men, broken Tap- 

Vor. VI. 6A fiers, 
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lers, and men without any ſenſe of religion: and that it was his 
buſineſs to inſpire shat ſpirit of religion into his troops on the reform, 
to oppofe to the principles of honour in the King's troops, made 
up of gentlemen. And Oliver was a man who underſtood what 
he faid, and knew what he did: It is true, Funaticiſin was called 
Religion by Oliver, juft as Cant is called Religion by our Hiſtorian. 


P. 595. ** Great fearcity of preachers of a learned education.” 


This fure is no compliment to the geod old caufe, to have the 
learned againſt it. But, to make amends for want of acquired know- 
ledge, they abounded in infpired. 


P. 60. Comparing the learning of the Puritan Divines,” Ge. 

Our hiftorian had owned juft before, p. 597, that there were but 
few among them of a learned education. He had better have ftuck 
to his word. Selden, Lightfoot, Cudworth, Pococke, Whichcot, 
&c. can with no propriety be called of the party: the moft that 
can be faid of them is, that they fubmitted to the power. 


P. 615. In which the kingdom is inflamed.” 
I believe all parties are agreed that if a miftaken King, of good 
Jab, had made that full reparation for his mifcondu&, which 
Charles the Firft did, before the having recourfe to arms, the Par- 
liament ought to have acquiefced in peace with what they had got 
for the people. But Charles was a man of ill. faith; and thence 
another queftion ariſes, Whether he was to be trufted? But here 
we muft begin to diftinguith. It was one thing, whether thofe 
particulars, who had perfonally offended the King, in the manner 
by which they extorted this amends from him; and another, whe- 
ther the publick, on all the principles of civil government, ought 
not to have fate down fatisfied.—I think particulars could not fafely 
take his word; and that the publick could not honeftly refufe 
it. You will fay then, the leaders in Parliament were juftified in 
their miftruft. Here, again, we muft diftinguifh. Had they been 
private 
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private men only, we fhould not difpute it. But they bore another 
cliaracter; they were Reprefentatives of the publick, and fhould there- 
fore have acted in that capacity. 


NOTES ON NEAL’S HISTORY OF THE PURITANS, 
Vor. III. 8vo. Lonpon, 1736. 


REVIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL FACTS IN THE FIRST VOLUNE. 


P. 5. * Drefs up Mr. Neal in the habit ef a Puritan.” 


An atrocious injury, without doubt! Mr. Neal is only an Hif- 
torian. It puts one in mind of the trumpeter, who, being feized 
by his enemy in the rout of his own party, cried out for mercy, 
as being only a trumpeter, The more rogue you, cried the honeſt 
veteran, who fet other people together by the ears, and will not 
fight yourfelf $ 


APPENDIX. 
P. 83. With writers of thefe times.” 
The Author of the Vindication having been a Diffenter. 


PREFACE TO THIRD VOLUME, 


P. vi. This obfcure clergyman.” 
This is a very juft reproof. 


Ch. ii. p. 62. More decency and reſpeci. 
Without doubt he would.—He had infinitely more efteem for 


the learning of the Epifcopal Clergy, though perhaps no more 
love for their perfons. 


6A2 P. 80. 
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P. 80. Religious part of the nation. 

i. e the Puritan, tor Puritanifm and Religion are convertible 
terms with this Hiftorian. 

Ibid. ** Though it appears.” 

Why for this very reafon it was not to be juftified, becaufe it was 
a force upon the conſcience of thefe Epiſcopal Divines greatęſt 
figure. 

P. 93. From Geneva.” 

Deodati, the Prince of Divinity there, returned a very tem- 


perate anfwer, no way inconfiftent with the re-eftablihment of 
Epitcopacy. W. Hayes, MS. in Library, N° 28, M. G. Claſs. 


P. 102. The interef of Dr. Cheynel.” 

Cheynel’s villainous book, wherein he gives an account of his 
treatment of Chillingworth, is yet extant; and it confirms Lord 
Clarendon’s accufation. Locke read it, and {peaks of it in the 
harſheſt terms, but not more ſeverely than it deſerves. 


Ch. iii. p. 107. Bafe and mutinous motion.” 

There is no circumſtance that bears harder on the King's conduct 
than this. It is not to be conceived that theſe men, who hazarded 
all to ſupport the King's right, could adviſe him to any thing da/ 
in a mutinous manner. I doubt therefore that this is too ſtrong 
a proof that nothing leſs than arbitrary government would heartily 
ſatisfy him. 

Ch. iv. p. 164. Not inconfiftent with public peace.” 

What ! is not the declaiming againft human literature, crying 
down magiftracy, talking of a fifth-monarchy, inconſiſtent with 
the public peace? 

P. 106. My wifbes are.” 

It is apparent, from many circumftances in the young man’s con- 

duct, that he had his eye upon the crown, matters being gone too 


far for the King and Parliament ever to agree. 
Ch. v. 
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Ch. v. p. 247. More a man of bufinefs than letters.” 

Juk the contrary. He did not underftand bufinefs at all, as fully 
appears from the Hiftorian’s account of his civil adminiftration, and 
was a great matter of religious controverfy. 


253. “ Admirable argument to induce the Prince to put the 
s¢ fword into the King’s bands.” 

This is a fvolifh declamation. The fubje& here was Ireland, not 
the militias The King is charged with breaking his promile to 
leave the Iriſn war to the Parliament. His anſwer is to this effect, 
and I think very pertinent It is true, I made this promife, 
4c but it was when the Parliament was my friend, not my enemy. 
“They might be then intrufted with my quarrel; but it would 
be madnefs to think they now can. To prevent therefore their 
« making a treaty with the Iriſh, and in their diſtreſſes bringing. 
over the troops againft me, I have treated with them, and have 
4 brought over the troops againſt them.” This was {peaking like 
a wife and, able Prince. 

P. 258. Epifcopacy jure divino.” 

The Marquis of Hertford feems to have read Hooker to more 
advantage, than the King his Mafter ; who fancied that great man 
contended for the jus divinum of Epifcopacy in his E. P. in which 
he has been followed by many Divines ſince. 


P. 263. Were not thefe reafonable requefts.” 

The Hiftorian miftakes Lord Clarendon, who is not here telling 
us, what the Parliament were able, but only what they were willing 
to do. Their hands were tied, not by the Scotch Covenant, but by 
the Scotch affiftance, which they could not keep without adher- 
ing to the Covenant. 


P. 265. His Majefty’s fenile attachment to her imperious dictutes. 


Never was the obfervation, of the King’s unhappy attachment, 
made in a worfe place. His botour required him not to give up 
his 
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his friends; and his religion, viz. the true principles of Chriſtia- 
nity, to take off the penal laws from peaceable Papifts; and com- 
mon humanity called upon him to favour thofe who had ferved him 
at the hazard of their lives and fortunes. 


Ch. v. p. 266. ** The Earl by bis Majefly’s Commiffion yielded,” &c. 

The Earl exceeded his Commiſſion, which is known to every 
body. 

Ch. vi. p. 270. * Taking themfelves to an eafier and quieter life.” 

1 don’t know what any one could fay worfe of thefe pretended 
Minifters of Chrift, the Puritans, than what is here confeſſed. 
They fet out in the office of trumpeters of rebellion, being chaplains 
to the Regiments of Effex’s army. As foon as they had gained 
their end, which was diſpoſſeſſing the Epifcopal beneficed clergy, 
they nefted themfelves in their warm Parfonages, and left the 
Parliament foldiers a prey to thofe they themfelves moft hated, the 
independent fanatic lay preachers. 


Ch. vii. p. 360. An unjuft and malicious afperfion.” 

The Hiſtorian, before he faid this, fhould have ſeen whether he 
could anſwer theſe two queftions in the affirmative.— Would the 
Engliſn have paid the arrears without the perfon of the King ?— 
Would the Scots have given up the King, if they could have had 
the arrears, without? 


Ch. viii. p. 408. Not only abandoned and renounced thefe fee 
nile dodtrines, but have,” &e. 

To know whether the Prefbyterians have indeed abandoned their 
perfecuting principles, we fhould fee them under an eftablifhment. 
It is no wonder that a tolerated ſect thould efpoufe thofe principles of 
Chriftian liberty, which fupport their Toleration. Now the Scotith 
Preſbyteriaus are efablifbed, and we find they ſtill adhere to the old 
principle of intolerance. 


Ch. x. 
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Ch. x. p. 493- ** Selden.” 

What has Selden here to do with Minifters, Puritans, and Per- 
fecutors ? 

P. 495. Keep a weekly Jap” 

Thefe were glorious Saints, that fought and preached for the 
King’s deftruétion ; and then faſted and prayed for his prefervation, 
when they had brought him to the foot of the Scaffold. 

P. 497. And not being willing to apply,” Ec. 

They had applied to the Protector, and received fuch an anſwer 
as they deferved. A deputation of the London Divines went to 
hign to complain, that the Cavalier Epifcopal Clergy got their con- 
gregations from them, and debauched the faithful from their mi- 
nifters. Have they fo? faid the Protector: 1 will take an order with 
them; and made a motion, as if he was going to fay fomething to 
the Captain of the Guards; when turning fhort, But hold, faid he, 
after what manner do the Cavaliers debauch your people? By 
preaching, replied the minifters. Then preach BACK again, faid 
this able ſtateſman; and left them to their own reflections, 

P. 527. “ And virtuous morals.” 

How could he fay that thefe officers, who, he owns, were high 
enthufiafts, were yet men of fober and virtuous morals, when they 
all acted (as almoſt all enthuſiaſts do) on this maxim, That the 
end fandétifies the means, and that the elect (of which number they 
reckoned themſelves chief) are above ordinances ? 


P. 5 30. Publifbed a Protgęſtation. 


And yet theſe very ſecluded members had voted the Biſhops 
guilty of high treafon for proteſting in the fame manner, when 
under the like force.. 


Ibid. Oliver Cromwell was in doubt.” 
And this Hiftorian indeed fo fimple as to think Oliver Cromwell 
was really in doubt? l 
P. 545. 
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P. 545. “ As Hrong and convincing as any thing of this nature 
« pofibly can be.” 

There is full as ftrong evidence on the other fide ; all of which 
this honeft Hiftorian conceals—evidence of the King’s bed-chamber, 
who ſwear they faw the progreſs of it—faw the King write it 
heard him ſpeak of it as his—and tranſcribed parts of it for him. 
It appears by the wretched falfe taſte of compoſition in Gauden’s 
other writings, and by his unchafte language, that he was utterly 
incapable of writing this book. Again, confider what credit was 
to he given to Gauden’s affertion of his authorfhip. He confeſſes 
himfelf a falfary and an impoſtor, who impofed a ſpurious book on 
the publick in the King’s name. Was not a man fo fhamelefs, ca- 
pable of telling this lye for a Biſhoprick, which he was foliciting 
on the pretended merit of this work? As to Walker, it is agreed 
that Gauden told him that He (Gauden) was the author of the book, 
and that he faw it in Gauden's hand - writing; which is well ace 
counted for by a fervant, a tithe-gatherer of Gauden, who {wears 
that Gauden borrowed the book of one of the King’s friends (to 
whom it was communicated by the King for their judgments) to 
tranfcribe ; that he (Gauden] fat up all night to rranſeribe it, and 
that He [the tithe- gatherer] fat up with him to ſnuff his candles, 
and mend his fire. It is agreed that Charles II. aud the Duke of 
York believed, on the word of Gauden, when he folicited his re- 
ward, that He [Gauden] wrote it. But then this forwarded their 
prejudices : and what they believed, Lord Clarendon would believe 
too. On the whole, it is fo far from being certain, as this Hito- 
rian pretends, that the book is fpurious, that it is the moft un- 
certain matter | ever took the pains to examine. There is ſtrong 
evidence on both fides; but I think the ſtrongeſt and moft unex- 
ceptionable is on ht which gives it to the King. 


P, 549. This unrighteous charge.” 


The Prefbyterians ſubdued and imprifoned the King. This is 
agreed on all hands. Then the Independents, getting uppermoſt, 
took 
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took the King from them, and were determined to murder him. 
They would have had the Prefbyterians join with them in this 
murder, of which they [the Independents] were to have all the 
profit, and the Prefbyterians only a fhare in the odium. Beſides, 
they mortally hated the Independents for oppofing their two darling 
points, the Divine Right of Prefbytery, and the ufe of force in religious 
matters. Was it likely that in theſe circumftances the Preſbyterians 
ſhould join with the Independents in the odious project? And had 
they not a wonderful deal of merit in oppofing it? But had thefe 
Independents been ready to fet up their idol of Prefbytery, and on 
their own terms, on condition of joining with them in the murder; 
I afk then, whether it is likely they would have ſtood out? Thofe 
who have read only this bifory of them, will have little reafon to 
think they would. Thoſe who were capable of punithing Arians 
with death, were capable of doing any wickednefs for the caufe 
of God. 

P. 55 1. Who bad the greate? band in it of all.” 

There is doubtlefs a great deal of truth in all this. No party of 
men, as a religious body, further than as they were united by one 
common enthuſiaſm, were the actors in this tragedy, (fee what 
Burnet fays below). But who prepared the entertainment, and was 
at the expence of the exhibition, is another queftion. 
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SIR, 


T feemeth, to me, an odd Circumftance, that, amidſt the jufteft 
and fafeft Eftablifhment of Property, which the beft Form 
of Government is capable of procuring, there fhould yet be one 
Species of it belonging to an Order of Men, who have been gene- 
rally efteemed the greateft Ornament, and, certainly, are not the 
leaft Support of Civil Policy, to which little or no Regard hath 
been hitherto paid. I mean, the Right of Property in AutTuors 
to their Works. And furely if there be Degrees of Right, that of 
Authors ſeemeth to have the Advantage over moft others; their 
Property being, in the trueft Senfe, their own, as acquired by a 
long and painful Exercife of that very Faculty which denominateth 
us Men: And if there be Degrees of Security for its Enjoyment, 
here again they appear to have the faireft claim, as Fortune hath 
been long in Confederacy with Ignorance, to ſtop up their Way to 
every other kind of Acquifition. 
The following information, communicated by a friend, may be acceptable to the 
reader. R. W. 
* The queftion, difcuffed in this Letter, came afterwards before the Court of King’s 
Bench in the cafe of Millar ver/xs Taylor: And, on Feb. 7, 1769, That Court gave 
Judgment in favour of the perpetual and exeluſive right of an Author, by the Common 
Law, to print and publith his own Works, The queftion was revived in the cafe of 
Donaldfon werfas Becket ; which came before the Court of Chancery. The Lord 
Chancellor decreed in conformity to the opinion of the Court of King’s Bench. But» 
upon an appeal from this decree, it was reverfed by the Houfe of Lords on the 22d of 


February, 1774.” A 
Hiftory 
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Hiftory indeed in formeth us, that there was a Time, when Men 
in public Stations thought it the Duty of their Office to encou- 
rage Letters: And when thofe Rewards, which the Wifdom of 
the Legiflature had eftablithed for the Learned in that Profeſſion 
deemed more immediately ufeful to Society, were carefully diftri- 
buted amongft the moft deferving. While this Syſtem laſted, Au- 
thors had the leſs Occaſion to be anxious about Literary Property: 
Which was, perhaps, the Reaſon why the Settlement of it was fo 
long neglected, that at length it became a Queftion, whether they 
had any Property at all. 

But this fond Regard to Learning being only an Indulgence to 
its infant Age; a Favour, which, in thefe happy Times of its 
Maturity, many Reafons of State have induced the public Wifdom 
to withdraw; Letters are now left, like Virtue, to be their own 
Reward. We may furely then be permitted to expect that fo flen- 
der a Pittance fhould, at leaſt, be well ſecured from Rapine and 
Depredation, 

Yet fo great is the vulgar Prejudice, againft an Author's Pro- 
perty, that when, at any time, Attempts have been made to fup- 
port it, againft the moft flagrant Aéts of Robbery and Injuttice, it 
was never thought prudent to demand the public Protection as a 
Right, but to fupplicate it as a Grace: And this, too, in order to 
engage a favourable Attention, conveyed under every infinuating 
Circumftance of Addrefs; fuch as promoting the Paper Manufac- 
tory at Home; or augmenting the Revenue, by that which is im- 
ported from Abroad. 

The Grounds of this Prejudice are various. It hath been partly 
owing to the Complaints of unfuccefsful Writers againft Bookfellers, 
for not bringing their Works to a fecond Edition; and partly, to the 
Complaints of little Readers againſt fuccefsful ones, for a contrary 
Caufe; when, to the great Damage of the Purchafers of the frf 
Edition, they have fraudulently improved a fecond. For the Pro- 
prietor profeſſing to fell only his Paper and Print, and not the 

Doctrine 
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Doctrine conveyed by it; the Purchafer, who has nothing elfe for 
his Money, never reckons (and often with good Reafon) his Im- 
provement for any Thing. So that when a ſecend Edition lefleneth 
the Price of the frf, he very naturally thinks himfelf tricked of 
his Money. 

Another ground of Prejudice, is the unfair Advantage made of 
the Author’s Property, by Bookfellers: Which if true, would be 
juft as good a reafon for refuſing him the public Protection, as it 
would be to turn all thofe Eftates upon the Common, which one 
of your Peter Walters has out at Nurfe. For why thould it be ex- 
pected of an Author, and of no one elie, to become fage before he 
be entrufted with his own? Let him but fhare in the commom 
Security, and he will foon learn the Value of Property, and how to 
ufe it like his Neighbours. As it is, we need not wonder, he ſhould 
be difpofed to part with that, for little, which he is unable to 
preferve but at great Hazard and Expence. 

A third Ground of Prejudice is the odious Sound of the Word 
Monopory. But this is taking the thing in Queſtion for granted, 
viz. that an Author hath no Right of Property: For a Monopoly is 
an exclufive Privilege by Grant of doing that, which all Men have 
a Claim to do; not an exclufive Right by Nature of enjoying what 
no one elfe has a Claim to. So that to make this a Monopoly, is 
making a Proprietor and a Monopoliſt the fame. 

A fourth Ground of Prejudice is the favorite Sound of LIBER v, 
in thefe Times commonly ufed for LicenTrousness ; and appa- 
rently fo on this Occafion. For Liberty fignifies the Power of 
doing what one will with one’s own; which is the Right we here 
contend for: And Licentioufue/s the doing what we will with ano- 
ther man's; which is the Wrong we ſeek to redrefs. So that, as fure 
as Licentioufnefi deſtroys Liberty, fo certain is it, that the Protection 
of the Right in Queftion adds Strength and Vigour to it. 

But it is not my Defign to defend the Ufe men make of Property: 
but to vindicate the Right they bave in it. For were it not for thefe 

Prejudices, . 
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Prejudices, could we eafily think that a Printfeller or Engraver fhould 
be able to obtain that for his Baubles, which LEARNING hath fo 
long fued for in vain? I fhall therefore go to the Bottom of them; 
and, as they all fupport themfelves on the falfe Logic here de- 
tected, the taking the thing in Queftion for granted, 1 fhall thew, 
that an Author has an undoubted Right of Property in his Works. 

Things fufceptible of Property muft have thefe two effential 
Conditions; that they be sfeful to Mankind; and that they be 
capable of having their Poſſeſſion ſcertained. Without the Arft, 
Society will not be obliged to take the Right under its Protec · 
tion; and, and without the ſecond, it will never venture upon the 
Trouble. 

Of theſe, ſome are moveable, as Goods; ſome immoveable, a8 
Lands: And they become Property either by firſt Occupancy, or by 
Improvement. 

Of Moveables, ſome are things natural; others, things artificial. 
Property in the firſt is gained by Occupancy; in the latter, by 
Improvement. 

Moveable Property, arifing from Improvement, is of two Sorts ; 
the Product of the Hand, and of the Mind; as an Utenfil made; 
a Book compofed. For that the Product of the Mind is as well 
capable of becoming Property, as that of the Hand, is evident 
from hence, that it hath in it thofe two effential Conditions, which, 
by the allowance of all Writers of Laws, make Things fufceptible 
of Property ; namely, common Ufility, and a Capacity of having its 
Pofleffion afcertained. 

Both thefe Sorts of Things, therefore, being capable of Property, 
we are next to confider, as they are fo different in their Natures, 
whether there be not as great a Difference in the Extention of their 
Rights. 

In the firft Cafe, then, it is agreed, that Property in the Pro- 
duct of the Hand, as in an Utenfil, is confined to the individual 


‘Thing made; which, if the Proprietor thinks not fit to hide, 
l others 
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others may make the like in imitation of it; and thereby acquire 
the fame Property in their manual Work, which he hath donc 
in his. 

But, in the other Cafe of Property in the Product of the Mind, 
as in a Book compofed, it is not confined to the Original MS. but 
extends to the Doctrine contained in it; Which is, indeed, the true 
and peculiar Property in a Book. The neceſſary Conſequence of 
which is, that the Owner hath an excluſive Right of tranfcribing 
or printing it for Gain or Profit. 

This Difference, in thefe two Sorts of Property, arifes from 
an equal Difference in the Things: As will appear by confider- 
ing the different nature of the Works; and the different Views of 
the Operators. 

With Regard to the Nature of the Work: An Utenfil; and a Book 
only confidered as a Compofition of Paper, and Ink drawn out in 
artificial Characters, are both Works of the Hand; and, as fuch, 
the Property is confined to the individual Thing. But a Book con- 
fidered merely in this Light, is confidered inadequately and un- 
juftly ; the complete Idea of a Book being fuch a Compofition as is 
here ſpoken of, together with a Doctrine contained. But under 
this Idea it aſſumes another Nature, and becomes a Work of 
the Mind. We have proved a Work of the Mind to be fufcep- 
tible of Property, like that of the hand. Now if the Property 
in a Book be confined to the individual Volume, here is a Work 
of the Mind executed without any Property annexed: The Pro- 
perty in the Individual Volume, arifing from its being merely the 
Work of the Hand. A Doctrine abfurd in Speculation, as it is mak- 
ing manual and mental Operation one and the fame, which are 
two diftin& and different Things: And uzjuſt in Practice, as it 
depriveth the Owner of a Right annexed by Nature to his Labour. 
Again, in the Utenfil made, the principal Expenfe is in the Mate- 
rials employed; which, whoever furnifheth, reafonably acquircs a 
Property in the Thing made, though made by Imitation. On the 
contrary, in a Book compofed, the principal Expence is in the 
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Jorm given: which as the original Maker only can fupply, it 
is but reafonable, how greatly foever the Copies of his Work 
may be multiplicd, that they be multipticd to his own exclufive 
Profit. 

Let us next confider it, with regard to the different Views of the 
Operators. We who makes an Utenfil, in Imitation of another he 
fees made, muft neceſſarily work with the fame Ideas the original 
Operator had, and fo fitly acquires a Property in the Work of his 
own Hands. But the moft learned Book in the World may be co- 
pied by one who hath no Ideas at all. What Pretence, then, hath 
fuch a one to Property, in a Work of the Mind, who hath em- 
ployed, in copying it, only the Labour of the Hand; and which 
tends but to make his Theft the more impudent, as he fteals what 
he doth not underftand ? Again, In an Utenfil made, the Framer 
of it hath plainly no regard to any one’s Benefit but his own : And 
he muft finith it before it can be fitted for his Ufe. His End, 
then, being obtained in that individual Piece of Work, it is but 
reafonable his Property fhould there terminate. In a mental Work, 
the Thing turns the other Way. Here the Contriver may himfelf 
enjoy all the Fruits of his Difcoveries without drawing them out 
ſcholaſtically in Form. When he doth this, it is but candid to 
ſuppoſe that it is done for the Benefit of others. Can any Thing, 
therefore, be more juft than that he ſhould be owned and protected 
in a Property, which he hath not merely acquired to himfelf, but 
which is generoufly objective to the Benefit of others? 

In a Word, to infift once again upon what hath been faid.—If 
an Author have only a Property in his individual Manufcript, he 
hath, truly fpeaking, no Property, in his Book, at all; that is, 
as his Book is a Work of the Mind; which, in this Cafe, ftill lies 
in common. The Confequence is, (as appears from the Explanation 
of Property given above) That no Property arifeth from a Thing fuf- 
ceptible of Property: Nay, which is ftill more abfurd, from a Thing 
aélu.illy become Property; as being attended with all thofe eſſential 

Conditions 
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Conditions from whence Property arifeth. To deny an Author, 
therefore, or his Affigns, an excluſive Privilege to print and vend 
his own Work, feemeth to be a Violation of one of the moft funda- 
mental Rights of Civil Society. 

But here let it be obferved, that, in our Divifion of artificia. 
Moveables, into the two Sorts, of manual and mental, we purpofcly 
omitted a Third, of a complicated Nature, which holds of both 
the other in common ; as referving it for this Place, to fupport and 
illuſtrate what hath been faid above of the two more fimple Kinds: 
And that is, of mechanic Engines. Now theſe partaking fo eflen- 
tially of the Nature of manual Works, the Maker hath no perfec? 
Right of Property in the Invention. For, like a common Utenfil, 
it muft be finiſned before it can be of Ufe to himſelf; like that, 
its materials are its principal Expence ; and like that, a fuccefsful 
Imitator muft work with the Ideas of the firft Inventor: Which 
are all Reafons why the Property thould terminate in the indivi- 
dual Machine. Yet becaufe the Operation of · the Mind is fo inti- 
mately concerned in the Conſtruction of thefe Works, their Powers 
being effected and regulated by the right Application of geometric 
Science, all States have concurred in giving the Inventors of them 
a Licence of Monopoly, for a Term of Years, as on a Claim of 
Right. Now the Reafon of this, we fay, can be explained only on 
the Principles here advanced, that the Conſtructor of a Piece of 
Mechanifm hath his Property confined to the individual Thing 
made; and the Compofer of a ſcholaſtic Work hath 618, extended to 
the ideal Difcourfe itfelf. And a Mathematical Machine holding of 
the Nature of both, but more eflentially of the former, there was 
no Way of adjufting and fatisfying an in per fit Right but by fuch - 
a Grant as is here mentioned. 

But it is no unfrequent Practice for the Claimants of a perfet 
Right to apply to the Magiftrate, or Legiflature, for the better 
Security of an acquired Property, in the fame manner that Clai- 
mants of an imperfect Right do, to acquire Property: Sometimes, 
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to the one for a Licence; and fometimes, to the other for an Ac? 
of Parliament. Yet from thence to conclude, that the Claimants 
of a ferfe Right have, by fuch Application, waved, or given 
up their Claim; or that the Magiftrate or Legiflature have, by 
their Licences or Acts of exclufive Privilege for a certain Time, 
either abridged or fuperfeded that Claim, appears, to me, the 
higheft abfurdity ; as it will, I am perfuaded, to others, on re- 
flecting upon the plain and obvious Reafons why the Petitioners 
Jfeek this additional Security, for the Enjoyment of a natural Right; 
and why the Magiftrate and Legiflature grant it only for a certain 

Term of Years. ° 
In the common Adminiſtration of Juftice, the Way, in ufe, to 
reftrain the Invafion of Property, is to oblige the Offender to repair 
the Damages fuftained. Now fuch is the Nature of the Property 
in Queftion, that it may be long invaded before the Sufferer can 
difcover the Offender : So that fuch a one having a fair Chance not 
to be detected; and if detected, a Certainty of refunding only what 
he hath unjuftly gained; bad Men will have but too great Encou- 
ragement to invade their Neighbours’ Property. Therefore, to 
counteract this undue Temptation, it was natural for fuch Proprie- 
tors, in their own Defence, to apply to the State for additional 
and accumulative Penalties againft the Invaders of their Right. 
In which, they a& but as the State itfelf doth for the Security of 
Government in general; when, for the Support of that natural 
Allegiance, which all Men owe to the Society under which they 
chuſe to live, and whereby they are protected, it addeth, by 
pofitive Laws, the additional Sanction of Oaths, and other folemn 
Engagements. Now if the State, in this Cafe, can never be fup- 
pofed to have waved or fuperfeded its natural Claim to Allegiance, 
and to reft it folely on the Oaths taken, or the Engagements 
made; what Reafon have we to think that the Subject, in his 
turn, when he applies to the State for Protection, in the Inftance 
in Queſtion, thould give up or impeach his natural Right, while 
his 
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his only Purpofe is to ſeek additional Security for the Enjoy- 
ment of it? 

This leadeth us to our fecond Queftion, Why the Magiftrate 
and Legiflature refrain this additional Sanétion to a certain Term 
of Years. And the Reafon is evident. The Petitioners neither 
require more ; nor doth the State find, that more is nceded. The 
great Temptation to invade this Property being while the Demand 
for it is great and frequent; which is, generally, on the firft Pub- 
lication of a Book, and fome few Years afterwards. While this 
Demand continueth, the Proprietor hath need of all additional Sanc- 
tions, to-oppofe to the Force of the Temptation: But when, in 
courfe of Years, the Demand abateth, and, with it, the Tempta- 
tion; the common legal Security of natural. Rights is then fuffi- 
cient to keep Offenders in Order. 

However, as clear and undoubted a Property as this is by Na- 
ture, and the common Principles of Society, it cannot be denied, 
but that the Legiflature may abridge, fufpend, or abrogate it 
within its own Juriſdiction, as it is accuſtomed to do with feveral 
other the like Rights, for the Sake of the Whole. But, then, it 
mutt be done by expre/s Declaration and Decree: Implication, 
Inference, or any mere Law- conſequence, or even a Miftake of 
Judgment, in the Legiſlature, going on a Suppofition that there 
was no natural Right where indeed there was, would be, fimply, 
infufficient to abrogate it. And the Reafon is plain, becaufe the 
Believing a Thing to be no natural Right doth not infer a Judg- 
ment, that the Enjoyment of it, as fuch, would be hurtful to the 
Society ; which Judgment is the only Caufe of the Legiflature’s 
abridging or abrogating a natural Right. 

This was neceſſary to premiſe, in order to ſet a Cafe in its true 
Light, which hath, above all others, encouraged the Invafion of 
Property; though the Ad, from whence it ariſes, was folely con- 
trived to prevent that Invafion. I mean the Act of the Eighth 
of Queen Anne; which Ignorance and Knavery have concurred 

to 
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to reprefent as a refritive, and not accumulative Law; and con- 
fequently, to fuppofe it the file Foundation, inftead of an additional 
Support, of Literary Property. It is intitled, An AG for the En- 
couragenient of Learning; in which an exclufive Right of Property, 
under certain Conditions, is fecured, by particular Penalties, to 
Authors, and Eookjſellers claiming under them, for the Term of 
one and twenty Years. 

Now in this A&, we are fo far from finding any Declaration to 
abridge, fufpend, or abrogate this natural Right (which, as we 
lay, would be indeed fufficient to diffolve it) or any Exprefion inti- 
mating the Opinion of the Legiflature againſt its Exiſtence (which, 
as we fay, would not be ſufficient); that, on the contrary, there is in 
the preamble of it, an Exprefion plainly declarative of their Opi- 
nion, that Authors had a Right, prior to this Act; and, towards 
the Concluſion, a Provifo, which leaves the Queftion of the Right, 
free from, and undetermined by, what is, in this Statute, enacted 
concerning Property. 

The Exprefion is this,. IUheteas Printers, Booklellezs, and 
otheꝛ Pelong, have of late frequently taken the Libeꝛty of printing, 
reprinting, and publiching, oz caufing to be printed, reprinted, 
and publiſhed, Books, and othe: iritings, without the Content 
of the Authos or PROPRIETORS of ſuch Books oz 
CUritings, to their very great Detument. and too often to 
the Ruin of them and their Families, Gc.— Now, could the in- 
jured Parties, here mentioned, be Proprietors of that in which 
they had no Property? Or did the Legiſlature, in a Law for 
the Regulation of fo momentous a Branch of what was deemed 
and claimed as Property, ufe the terms of the Subject in Quef- 
tion inaccurately or Unfitly? If it were poffible to think fo of a 
Britsfo Legiſlature, the Suppoſition would be excluded dere; be- 
caufe, not only the Exyręſſun, but the Sentiment, neceſſarily fup- 
pofes that they ufed the Word Proraiztors in its {trict and exact 
Signification: it bieng a Reprefentation of the bad Effects from the 

Liberty 
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Liberty taken of printing and reprinting Books, without the Con- 
fent of the Authors, or their Affigns. 

The Proviß, in the Conclufion, is in thefe Words Provided 
that nothing in this Ack contained Hall ertend, of be conſtzued 
to extend, either to PREJUDICE DR COf inch any 
RIGHTS that the fad Anivezſities, o: any ok them, o? any 
PERSOM m Pezſons have, 02 claim to habe, to the Painting 
oꝛ reprinting any Book or Gopy already printed op HEREAE- 
TER CD BE PRINT ED—Now, though it may be ea- 
fily granted, that one Purpoſe of this Proviſo was to leave unde- 
cided all Claims, or Pretences of Claim, to exclufive printing, 
from Patents, Licenfes, &c. yet the large wording of it appears 
to have a particular aim at obviating fuch Miſconſtruction of the 
Statute, as if the additional temporary Security, thereby given, 
either implied that there was no Right of Property before, or 
elfe abrogated what it found. And the having thefe two Things in 
its Intention, viz. the natural Right, and that which is founded on 
Patents, feems to be the Reafon of its faying that it neither pre- 
JUDICED NOR CONFIRMED : It being unjuft to prejudice a plain na- 
tural Right; and inexpedient to confirm an unexamined Claim by 
Patent. For what the Legiflature’s Senfe was of this natural Right, 
appears from what hath been obferved of their Ufe of the Word 
Proprietors, in the Preamble. 

But laftly, in Cafes where the Senfe of the Legiflature is uncer- 
tain or obfcure, There the Interpretation of the fupreme Magit- 
trates of Juftice hath been always deemed to have the Force of a 
legal Decifion. And this Decifion hath been made in favour of 
Property, on the 44 in Queſtion. For, in the High Court of 
Chancery, Actions for Damages have been fuftained, where the 
Aétion for Forfeiture and Penalties on this Statute was not com- 
petent in any other Court: Which fhews, that that great Magif- 
trate did not confider this Ad as a Reſtrictive, but as an accumula- 
tive Law. It being a Rule, that pojitive cerrectory Laws are to 

be 
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be friéily interpreted. For in every civil Society, Experience thews, 
that the Subject, in many Cafes, muft be put under Reſtraint with 
regard to Things in themſelves lawful, meerly becaufe of the bad 
Confequences, to the Public, by the Abufe of Liberty. But, in 
all fuch refriétive Laws, right Reafon, at the fame time, forbids 
thefe Laws to be extended, in the fmalleft Particular, beyond the 
Letter of the A&. To do otherwife would be abridging Liberty, 
without Authority of Law, which is the fame Thing with private 
Violence. This plainly thews the Judgment of the High Court of 
Chancery to be, that there was a Right of Property previous to 
the Statute ; which the Statute had neither abrogated nor abridged ; 
and, on that Right, the Action was ſuſtained, where the Action 
for Forfeiture and Penalties was not competent. For an additional 
Security of Property, made for the Benefit, and at the Requeft of 
the Proprietors, can never be deemed to exclude them from having 
recourfe, at Pleafure, to that legal Remedy, which, on the com- 
mon Principles of a Court of Equity, they had a Claim to, prior 
to the Grant of fuch additional Security. 

All this laid together, it feems abundantly evident, that no 
Right is taken away by this 44, which Authors, or their Af- 
figns, had before the making of it. And confequently that it is 
no refriétive, but an accumulative Law, brought in aid of a natural 
Right, whofe Reality I have here endeavoured to fupport. 

But now, Sir, when I confider to whom I have addrefled thefe 
Reflections, I find myfelf in the foolifh Situation of that old Greek 
Sophift, who would needs entertain Hannibal with a Lecture on 
the Art of War. And if my Impertinence efcape his Cenfure, I 
thall be indebted only to your diſtinguiſhed Character of Politencfs, 
and general Candour, as well as to your known Partiality and 
Friendfhip for the Author: For I have ventured to give my 
Thoughts on a Queftion of Law, before one, to whofe fuperior 
Eminence in that Profeſſion, we fee joined a Force of Reafon 
and Splendor of Eloquence, which make Truth reverenced by thofe 

It 
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it detects; and Juftice amiable even to thofe it punithes. But 
where ſhould an Auibor turn, if not to him who hath, on all Oc- 
cafions, fo generoufly lent his Miniftry to the Support and Protec- 
tion of Letters, whenever they have been reduced to apply to Juf- 
tice for Relief; and to whofe fuccefsful Patronage they are princi- 
pally indebted for that fhare of Security which they, at prefent, 
enjoy? For (to conclude my Application to you, in behalf of 
Learning, with the Words of your favourite Aurnon) Non cau- 
„ fidicum nefcio quem, neque proclamatorem, aut rabulam con- 
s guirimus, fed eum virum qui primum fit ejus artis antiftes : 
Qui fcelus fraudemque nocentis poffit dicendo fubjicere odio ci- 
& vium, fupplicioque conſtringere; idemque ingenii præſidio, in- 
“¢ nocentiam judiciorum poena liberare ; idemque languentem laben- 
s temque populum aut ad decus excitare, aut ab errore deducerc, 
et aut inflammare in improbos, aut incitatam in bonos, mitigare,” 


Iam, Se. 
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Dr. MIDDLETON’S LETTER TO MR. WARBURTON. | 


SIR, ` Dorchefter, Sept. 11, 1736. 


OUR Cindor, I hope, has already prevented me in fuggeft- 
ing fome favourable Excufe for my long Silence. The Truth, 
which is always the beft Apology, is, that I was abfent from Cam- 
bridge, when your Letter arrived there; and though it was tranf- 
mitted to me at this Place, yet it found me in no Condition to an- 
ſwer it, either to your Satisfaction or my own. I am here unpro- 
vided of Tu'ly’s Works, and without the Help of my Papers to 
furnith any Hints to me on the Subject: ſpending my Time fuitably 
to the Tafte and Temptations of the Country, in Cards at home, 
and Sports abroad; yet J could not longer defer to pay my Thanks 
at leait for the great Entertainment, that it gave me; with Promife 
of further Payment, as foon as I am able. 
The Point that you undertook to make good concerning Tully, 
is, that be did not believe a future State. In Proof of which you 
maintain, 
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maintain, that in bis Epifles onely, of all his Works, we are to look 
for bis real Sentiments. 

This, though fupported by you very ingenioufly, is not, I own, 
agreeable to the Notion, that I had formed from my general Ac- 
quaintance with his Writings: And as I have not yet had Lei- 
fure to make it the Subject of a particular Enquiry, fo at prefent I 
can only give my loofe and indigefted Thoughts on the Matter ; 
which I fhall do very freely, and in the Method, that you have 
fketched out to me. 

You aſſigu four Reafons of the Difficulty of difcovering Tully's 
Opinions on the important Queftions of Philofophy. 1. The Cha- 
racter of the ancient Philoſophy in general. 2. The manner in 
‘which the Romant received the Greek Philoſophy. 3. The Nature 
of that Philoſophy, which Fully efpoufed. 4. The peculiar Cha- 
racter of the Man. 

1. By the firt, you mean the double Doéirine of the old Mafters ; 
the external, and internal; the one for the Vulgar, the other for the 
Adept. But whatever Effect this had in Greece, where that Way 
of Teaching feems to have been drop’d, long before Tully ; it cer- 
tainly had none in Rome, or at leaft in Tully’s Writings: The End 
„and Purpofe of which was to explain to his Countrymen, in the 
moft perfpicuous Manner, whatever the Ancients had taught on 
every Article, either. of ſpeculative or practical Knowledge. 

2. The Romans, you fay, were far from the Humour of the Greeks ; 
and did not regard the Doctrine of the Seét, that they ęſpouſed, as a 
Rule of Life, but a kind of Furniture onely for their Rhetoric Schools, 
But I fee no Ground for this Diſtinction; if there was any between 
them, the Grecks were certainly the more difputatious, and, agree- 
ably toSt. Paul’s Charaéter of them, more curious and fond of every 
Thing new. Cato, you fee, from the Teftimony, that you produce, 
made the Stcical Doctrine bis Rule of living; and though he is 
laughed at for it by Cicero, yet not for making Philofophy his 
Rule, but that particular Philofophy, which was incompatible with 


common Life. 
There 
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There isa Letter from Tully to Trebatius, upon his turning Epi- 
curean ; in which he rallies him for his new Principles, which 
muft neceſſarily ſpoil the Lawyer, as breaking through all the old 
Forms of fecuring Faith and Property amongft Men : and concludes 
that if be was ferious in the Change, be was forry for it; if to make 
bis Court only to Panfa, beexcufedit. (Fam. I. 7. 12.) This ſhews, 
that the Choice of a Sect was not thought a Thing indifferent, but 
ſuppoſed to operate in Life and Manners. If then, as Tully fays, 
a great Part took up thcir Philofophy di/putandi caufa, non ita 
vivendi; yet this was not the Thing generally intended by it, but 
on the contrary, what was generally thought blameable. Nor 
was it peculiar to the Romans, any more than to the Greeks, or 
to any other People, not to live up to the Rule, that they profeffed ; 
juft as we fee it now in the Cafe of Religion, which a great Part in 
all Countries contend for very warmly, yet practiſe very coldly. 

3. You make the Nature of Tully’s Philofophy another Source of 
Difficulty in finding out his real Sentiments. His Philofophy was 
of the Academy ; and whether of the old or the new, much the 
fame. But when you call it perfectly ſceptical, you ſeem to con- 
found it with a different Sect, whofe diſtinguiſhing Character was 
to doubt of every Thing : Whereas the Principle of the Academy 
was only to fufpend their Aſent, till by examining all Sides of a 
Queftion, they could difcover the probable. For in fpeculative En- 
quiries they difclaimed a// Certainty; and thought nothing fo un- 
worthy of a Philofopher, as a raſb Affent, and the embracing for 
true what he did not comprehend. They imagined Truth and Falf- 
hood to be fo mix’d and blended by Nature, that it was extremely 
difficult, if not impoffible, to feparate them entirely; that Proba- 
bility was the utmoft, that human Wit could arrive at. This there- 
fore they made their Rule, both of thinking and acting. What the 
other Sects affirmed with Aſſurance, they made it their Taik to 
confute or fhew to be uncertain; taking from each ſtill what they 
liked, and following it, with this Difference only; that what the 
others called true, they called probable. 
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This, of all others, was the moft rational Way of philofophiz- 
ing; ſubjecting them to no Mafter, no Syſtem of Opinions; but 
leaving a Liberty to chufe, after a free Enquiry, whatever was 
found moft agreeable to Reafon and Nature. But what is there in 
this to create Difficulty in diſcoveriug a Man's Opinions, whenever 
he thinks fit to declare them? It might create, perhaps, fome 
Diffidence in declaring them ; and a Difpofition, to confute rather 
what others aſſert, than to aflert any Thing of his own: But their 
Rule fill was as certain and confiftent as of any other Sed; and 
when perfuaded, of any Opinion, they purfued it as regularly, and 
explained as freely as any of the reft. 

4. But the Embarrafs, you fay, is compleated by the peculiar Cha- 
ratter of the Man; which you conſider in three different Capaci- 
ties, of the Orator, the State/man, the Philofepher ; and contend, that 
he not only contradicts in one, what he affirms in another, but 
is inconfient with bimfelf, even when be fpeaks from one and the fame 
Perfon: Yet, from the beft Attention that I have been able to pay 
to his Hiftory, 1 find in him but one general, confiftent, glorious 
Character, of a great and good Man, acting and {peaking on all 
Occafions, what the greateft Prudence with the greateft Virtue 
would fuggeft. 

As an Orator, it was his Bufinefs to inforce, with all the Power 
of Eloquence, whatever he thought ferviceable to his Client, and 
ufeful to the Caufe that he was defending. Of this Part he ac- 
quitted himfelf with Glory; and tells us himfelf, what the Nature 
of the Thing would tell us for him, that we are not to expect his 
real Sentiments here. 

As a Statefman, the Cafe is ftill the fame. In his Harangues 
to the People he gives a different Account, you obferve, of the fame 
Fact, from what he had done in the Senate; that is, he adapts 
his Stile and Arguments to the different Genius of each Affembly ; 
to engage them both the more effectually to promote the Meafures, 
that he was then purſuing. 

As 
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As a Philofopher; if we join the Character of an Academic, we 
fhall find him equally confiftent. For I cannot help agreeing with 
Bentley, in taking this for the Key of his philofophical Writings, 
as much as J do with you, in your fixing the Time of his chang- 
ing the Academy. This was the Philofophy, that he profeted 
through Life; and to which he profeſſes himfelf indebted for 
all his Succefs in. it: And this Clue will lead us through zbat 
Labyrinth of Contradiétions, which you feem to diſcover in his 
Works. l 

In his Book of Divination, you fay, be combats all Augury; but 
in his Book of Laws declares for it; in a manner too ferious to fuf- 
pect bim of feigning. Yet all the Matter is, that in the one he acts 
the Philofopher; in the other the Stateſman: In his Treatiſe on 
Divination, he afferts and eftablithes it in the firft Book, in the 
Perfon of his Brother, by all the Arguments, that can be brought 
for it; and refutes them all in the fecond, in his own Perfon. This 
is the true Spirit of the Academy ; after examining both Sides, to 
reject what has nothing folid in it. Yet in bis Treatife on Laws, he 
recommends Augury; and no Wonder: for though he laughed at it 
as a Philofopher ; he had a great Opinion of it as a Politician: And 
always {peaks of the Invention of its Ceremonies, and the making them 
Part of the civil Conftitution, as an Inflance of the greate Wifdom 
and Prudence in their Ancefors. For it was wholly agreeable to 
that Scheme of Policy, which he conftantly purfued from the Be- 
ginning to the End of Life, of throwing the chief Influence and 
Balance of Power in State Matters into the Hands of the better 
Sort. 

Again you take Notice, that i bis Book on the Nature of the 
Gods, he reflects on thofe, as too curious or impertinent, who were 
calling upon him on all Occafions to declare his own Opinion : Qué 
autem requirunt, quid quaque de re ipf fentiamus, curiofius id faciunt, 
quam neceffe off. (l. 1. § 5.) yet in bis Academic Queflions, he {wears 
that be always Heals what be thinks: Furarem me et ardere 
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Judio veri reperiendi, et ea fentire, qua dicerem. (I. 4. § 10.) In the 
firſt of thefe Works, he profeſſes only to collect what the old Phi- 
loſophers had taught; and, according to the Method of the Aca- 
demy, to combat the Opinion of one Sect, with that of another, 
without declaring his own: So that the Difficulty of difcovering 
it is not owing here, as you intimate, 10 any Obfturity in delivering 
it; but to his not delivering it at all. But in the Academic Quef- 
tions, as far as I can underftand the Paſſage without the Context 
to aſſiſt me, he does not ſwear, as you render it, that be always 
[peaks what be thinks, but only, that be thinks what be is there fpeak- 
ing: And if fo, it confirms what I have been faying of the Acade- 
my, and its being the true Key of bis Sentiments. 

But you affert, that bis Sentiments are not to be collected from any 
of bis Writings, that were defigned for the Public, which include all but 
bis Letters, becaufe, in all bis Writings of that Kind, be affected an 
Obfeurity. This is the firft Time that I have ever feen the Charac- 
ter of obfcure applied to Tully’s Writings: Surely no Man’s Stile 
was ever farther removed from it, or more remarkably ſhining 
and perfpicuous, than his. But the whole Charge of Obfcurity, 
and all the Contraft of Sentiments found in different Parts of his 
Works, may eafily be folved, by confidering only the different Cir- 
cumftances, in which they were delivered. By attending to this, 
we ſhall find his very Contradictions to be Confiftencies, and no- 
thing elfe but what was prudent and proper to be faid by one and 
the fame Man; acting the different Parts of the Orator, the State/= 
man, the Philofopber. 

To come then at laft to the principal Point in queftion; the 
Difcovery of bis real Thoughts concerning a future State, which are 
to be collected only, you fay, from bis Epifiles. And fo far I agree, 
that in familiar Letters we may expect to find him more open and 
undifguifed, and as far as he touches any Subjeét, treating it with 
lefs Referve, than in Works defigned for the Public: Yet all his 
Letters, as you allow, are not of this Sort: In many of them it 

Was 
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was his Bufinefs to fay, not fo much what was true, as what would 

pleafe. But let us fee what he has actually faid in the Teilimo- 

nies, that you have produced from them. In a Letter to Atticus. 

(I. 4. 10.) Sed de illa ambulatione, fors videret, aut fi qui ef, qui curet, 

deus. To Torquatus, (Ep. fam. I. 6. 3.) Sed bec confolutio levis gi: 

Illa gravior, qua te uti ſpero, ego certe utor: Nec dum ero, angar 
ulla re, cum omni vacem culpa: Et fi non ero, fenfu omnino carebo. 

Again, (ib. 4.) Deinde quod mibi ad confolationem commune tecum ef, 

fi jam vocer ad exitum vita, non ab ea republica avellar, qua carendum 
efe doleam, præſertim, cum id fine ullo fenfu futurum fit. To Tora- 
nius, (ib. 21.) Cum confilio profici nibil poffit, una ratio videtur, quic- 
quid evenerit, ferre moderate, præfertim, cum omnium rerum mors fit 
extremum. Nothing, you fay, can be more expreſi than thefe Paf- 
Sages againft a future State: And that Tully fpeaks in them bis real 
Sentiments, there is not the leaft room to doubt. They were Letters of 
Confolation to bis Friends, when be bimfelf, by Reafon of the ill State 
of public Affairs, mof wanted Confolation. 

As to the firft of thefe Paſſages; you allow it to be a Com- 
pliment to the Philofophy of bis Friend Atticus, who was an Epicu- 
rean: And why is it not fo too in the reft? In the firft to Torgua- 
tus, as in that to Atticus, the Cafe is put hypothetically, „i non ero s 
And the very Ufe of fuch a Topic in Confolation, implies, that 
thefe Friends alfo were Epicureans, and that he was adminiftering 
Comfort from their Philofophy, not his own, as likely to have the 
more Weight with them ; or arguing, as we fay, ad hominem, not 
expreffing his real Sentiments. 

But as this is only conjectural, and, as fome may think, con- 
trary to Fact; let us try what other Defence can be made, and 
what Ufe in this Cafe of our Key of the Academy. Though I have 
often reflected on theſe Paſſages, yet my Notion has always been, 
that Tully did believe a future State. The whole Turn of his 
Writings, and the Tenor of his Life, thew it: He lived expect- 
ing it, and always, fo as to deferve it; and declares it to be 
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a favourite Opinion; which, though poſſibly an Error, he was re- 
fulved to indulge, But we muft remember ftill, that he was an 
Academic ; that is, that he believed it only to be probable; and as 
Probability neceſſarily admits the Degrees of more and lefi, fo it ad- 
mits a Variety likewife in the Stability of our Perfuafion: And as 
Tully himfelf fays, on another Occaſion, guis autem eff, tanta quidem 
de re, quin varie fecum ipfe difputet ? In a melancholy Hour, when 
the Spirits are low, and the Mind under a Dejection, an Argument 
appears in a very different Light ; Objections acquire Strength; and 
what humours the prefent Chagrin, finds the readieft Admiffion. 
Theſe Paſſages were evidently of this Kind, written in his defpond- 
ing Moments; and, as you fay, when be bimfelf mof wanted Conſola- 
tion. And if we allow them therefore to exprefs what he really 
thought at the Time, yet they prove nothing more, than that he 
Jometimes doubted of what be generally believed; conſiſtently with 
the Character and Principles of an Academic, who embraced no 
Opinions as certain. 

Thus, Sir, I have given you my free Thoughts on what you 
were ſo good as to communicate with regard to Tully: I will not 
be anfwerable for the Exactneſs of them; they are fuch only as 
my Recollection could furnifh, without the Help of Tully’s Works 
to refreth, or any Teftimonies to fupport them. But as I referve the 
more exact Confideration of this Argument to the Part of Tully's 
Life, which was the moft employed on Philofophy, under Ce/ar's 
Tyranny, fo I fhall be obliged to you for imparting any further 
Thoughts on the Subject, either to confirm or confute what I have 
here offered: And if any Occafion of Books or Friends fhould invite 
you again this Winter to Cambridge, where I propofe to be about Mi- 
cbaelmas, I beg you to be aſſured, that no Man will be more ready to 
ferve you in any manner there, or better pleafed to enjoy as much of 
your Company as your Time and other Friends will allow to, 

Sir, 
Your moft obedient Servant, 
Conyers MIDDLETON. 
P. S. I thould 
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P. S. J ſhould be glad to hear that your great Work goes on 
fuccefsfully ; and as a fure Omen of fatisfying others, that you 
find more and more Satisfaction from it yourfelf. When I was laft 
in London, 1 met with a little Piece, written with the fame View 
and on the fame Plan with yours: An anonymous Letter from Ge- 
neva, evincing the divine Miffion of Mofes, from the Inftitution of the 
Sabbatic Tear. The Author fets out, like you, from this fingle 
Poftulatum, that Mofes was a confummate Lawgiver ; and thews, 
that he could never have injoined a Law ſo whimfical, impolitic, and 
hazardous; expofing the People to certain Famine, as oft as the pre- 
ceding or following Year proved barren; if He, who bas all Nature 
at command, had not warranted the Succefs of it. The Letter is in- 
genious and ſprightly, and dreſſes out, in a Variety of Colours, the 
Abfurdity of the Inftitution, on the Suppofition of its being hu- 
man. It is in French, and publiſhed in Bibliotheque Germanique, 
Tom. 30. 

But will not this Gaiety of cenfuring the Law be found too 
adventurous, and expoſe your Pofulatum itfeif to fome Hazard? Ef- 
pecially when there is a Faé, generally allowed by the Learned, 
that feems to overturn all this fpecious Reafoning at once; viz. 
that this Law of the Sabbatic Year was never obferved. For if fo, it 
may be objected, with fome Shew of Reafon, that Mofes had 
charged himſelf with the Iffue of Events too delicate, and beyond 
his Reach, and imprudently injoined what Ufe and Experience 
ſhewed to be impracticable. 

I am apprehenfive likewife, that your Work will not ftand 
wholly clear of Objections : Your Scheme, as I take it, is to thew, 
that /o able a Man as Mofes could not poffbly haue omitted the Dottrine 
of a future State, thought fo neceffary to Government by all other Le- 
giflators, bad be not done it by the expreſi Direclion of the Deity; and 
that under the miraculous Difpenfations of the Theocracy, be could 
neither want it bimfelf for the enforcing a Re/pe& to bis Laws, nor 
yet the People for the Encouragement of their Obedience. But what 

was 
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was the Confequence? Why the People were perpetually apof- 
tatizing either to the Superftitions of Egypt, or the Idolatries of 
Canaan; and tired with the Load of their Ceremonies, wholly 
dropp’d them at laft, and funk into all Kinds of Vice and Profane- 
nefs; till the Prophets, in order to revive and preferve a Senfe of 
Religion amongſt them, began to preach up the rational Duties of 
Morality, and inſinuate she Doétrine of a future State. 

As in the other Cafe then, fome may be apt to fay, that Mofes 
had inftituted-what could not be practiſed without Ruin to the 
State; fo in this, that he had overlooked what could not be 
omitted without Ruin to Religion. 

I have taken the Liberty to propofe thefe Hints, that, if you 
think them of Weight, you may be better prepared to obviate them ; 
if not, may proceed the more fecurely by feeing Reafon to flight 
them. As for myſelf, I can fafely ſwear with Tully, that I have 
a moft ardent Defire to find out the Truth: But as I have generally 
been difappointed in my Enquiries, and more fuccefsful in find- 
ing what is falfe than what is true, fo I begin, like him too, to 
grow a mere Academic, humbly content to take up with the pro- 
bable. Whatever you have to offer me of this Kind, I thall thank- 
fully embrace; and though I expect as much from you, as I do 
from any Man, yet in the arduous Subject, on which you are en- 
gaged, I dare not venture to raiſe my Expectations any higher. 


Mx. 
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Mr. WARBURTON’S ANSWER. 


Six, 


RECEIVED the Favour of yours from Dorchefler, and the 
beft Return I can make for it will be to reply to it in the fame 
free and friendly Manner. 

Before I give you my Thoughts on each Head wherein we 
differ, I would premife one Word on the Subject in general. In 
the third Book of my Defence of Mofès I ſhall thew, that a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſbments (not a future Exiftence merely, 
fuch as a Refolution of the Soul into the anima mundi, or any other 
Mode of fimple Being) was not credited by any Se& of Philofophy 
in Greece, though taught by almoft all. I think I prove this by 
the cleareft Paſſages in Antiquity. I go farther, and thew, not 
only that they did not, but that they could not believe it; becaufe 
there was one common Principle held by all, which overturned the 
Notion of a future State of Rewards and Punifhments. As this 
Principle was metapbyfical, and, as at the fame Time, it is owned 
they held feveral moral ones, which led naturally to the Belief of 
future Rewards and Puniſhments; I thew, in the laft Place, that 
it was the general Cuftom of the Philofophers to be fwayed, in their 

“ fpeculative Conclufions, rather by their metepbyfical Principles than 
their moral. This ſeemed enough for my Purpofe. But the great 
Character of Cicero, who transferred the Greek Philofophy to 
Rome, and, as you juftly obferve, explained to bis Countrymen, ix 
the mof perſpicuous Manner, whatever the Antients bad taught in every 
Article, whether of fpeculative or practical Knowledge, made it proper 
to examine his Sentiments on this Point. And though it might 
be fairly enough concluded, that he muft believe with his Mofers,. 

efpecially 
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efpecially as he held with them that general Principle I fpeak of 
above, yet two Reafons induced me to give the fhort Differtation I 
fent you. The one was, that the common Prejudice runs the other 
Way, contracted from feveral Paffages in his Works, delivered 
either exoterically or under a foreign Character. The other Reafon 
was, that my Notion of the Manner in which the Romans received 
the Greek Philofophy ſeemed, at firſt Sight, to weaken my Con- 
clufion of Zully’s believing with his Mafters; fo that it was proper 
to thew, that that Notion might be turned the other Way, to the 
Support of the Concluſion. 

I thall now confider your Objections to the four Points I go upon, 
in the Diſſertation I fent you. 

1. Againſt what I urged concerning the double Doéfrine, you 
fay, whatever Effect this bad in Greece, where that Way of Teach- 
ing feems to have been dropp d long before Tully, it certainly bad 
none in Rome. The Double-Doétrine I take to have been of the 
Effence of the Greek Philofophy, and therefore infeparable from 
it. For the Fact, I appeal to the Writings of the later Stoics and 
Platonifts that are come down to us, and to the Teftimonies of - 
Clemens Alex. Origen, Synefius, Saluft the Philofopher, Apuleius, and 
many others. That the Academics practiſed it we have Tully's 
own Word, in a Fragment preferved by St. Aufin, * Mos fuit 
se Academicis occultandi fententiam fuam nec eam cuiquam nifi gui 
«fecum ad ſenectutem ufque vixiſſent aperiendi. That the Stoics 
at Rome uſed it, I think, Senecas Works clearly thew; and that 
the Academics of that Place did the fame, may be feen by a Quo- 
tation below, from Ac. Qu. I. 4. c. 18. Nor is this Mode of teach- 
ing, which ſo conſtantly occurs in antient Authors, ever ſpoken 
of as a Thing diſuſed or become obſolete. You add—or at leaf 
in Tully's Writings ; the End and Purpofe of which was, to explain 
to bis Countrymen in the moft perfpicuous Manner whatever the 
Antients had taught, Sc. Now becaufe this was indeed the End 
of moft of his philofophic Writings, I conclude they were of 
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that Kind which (to ufe Tullys own Words) were ' populariter 
4 feriptum, quod sẸalepixov appellabant ;” and conicquently, that, from 
Juch, his real Sentiments were not to be gathered. Why the Dif- 
tinGion is not ofentatioufly uſed in thofe Writings, is plain: It is 
agreed that the Ufe of the double Doctrine was to hide fome Things 
from the Vulgar, which were referved for the Adepts; but this 
End would have been defeated by laying the myfterious Means open 
to all. 

2. To my Notion of the different Manner in which the Romans 
efpoufed a philofophic Sect, from what was the Practice of the Greeks, 
you reply You fee no Ground for the Diftinétion. If there was any be- 
tween them, the Greeks were certainly the more difputatious, &c. But I 
do not make a difputatious Humour a Mark of no clofe Adherence to 
a Set of Opinions. On the contrary, daily Experience informs us, that 
no Men are fo difputatious as Bigots, whether in Philofophy or 
Religion: And Bigots of the firft Kind, the Greeks were above all 
other Men. But when, on the Authority of Tully, 1 faid, that 
the Romans uſed the Greek Philofophy to aſſiſt them in their Dit- 
putations, I urged the Fact as a Proof, that they did not embrace. 
as true, all the Opinions of the Sect they eſpouſed: By which I 
meant, that thefe feveral PHiLosoPHIES, as Studies of Humanity, 
(and this is Tully's own Expreffion) enabled them to invent readily, 
and reafon juftly : not on the Points of that Philofophy only, from 
whence the Principles or Method was taken, but on any Subject in 
civil Life. And this I am perfuaded is what Tully meant. 

You go on—Cato, you fee, from the Teftimony you produce, maile 
the Stoical Doctrine bis Rule of living. By this it would ſeem as 
if you fuppofed I made no Exception to the Manner in which, 
I fay, the Romans entered themfelves into a Sect. But my Words 
muft be reftrained to Tully’s magna pars, who is my Authority for 
the Affertion. You add And though be is laugh'd at for it by Cicero, 
yet not for making Philofophy his Rule, but that particular Pbilofophy 
which was incompatible with common Life. l very readily own, 
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that thefe Words of Tully, taken alone, look very much that 
Way; and the di/putandi caufa feems as if the Cbfervation was 
contined to Hoicijin, for that Sect had fo entirely engroſſed the Dia- 
leétics, that the Followers of Zeno were more commonly called 
Dialeftici than S. ici. So Galen is generally called Diuleéticus. 
Notwithftanding this, it plainly appears, I think, from the Con- 
text, that the Senfe I gave the Paſſage is the true one. Cicero in- 
troduces his Obfervation on Cato Singularity in this Manner,— 
„ Quoniam non efl nobis hec oratio habenda, aut cum imperita multi- 
“ tudine, aut in aliquo conventu agreflium, audacius paullo de ftudiis 
„ humanitatis, que & mibi & vobis nota & jucunda funt, difputabo.” 
Here he declares, his Intention is not to give his Thoughts on the 
Stoical Philofophy in particular (though that furnifhed the Oc- 
cafion), but on the Greek Philoſophy in general, de fludiis humani- 
tatis, He then runs through the Stoical Paradoxes, and concludes, 
* Hac bemo ingeniofiffimus, M, C.—arripuit, &c.“ But had it been 
his Intention to confine his Obfervation to the Stoics, he muft 
have faid banc, not bec; eſpecially when he fays it was taken up 
difputandi caufa; for hec refers to the foregoing Paradoxes, which 
had no Uſe in the Art of Difputation ; that was the Province of 
their Metaphyfics. : 

On the whoie it appears, that the Words in queftion were fpo- 
ken of the Greek Philofophy in general: And as. Cicero laughed at 
Thole who took it up vivendi, we muft conclude, he eſpouſed it 
difutandi caufa, If you doubt this, I can give you Tul/y’s own 
Word for it in this very Oration. ‘* Fatebor, enim, Cato, me quo- 
que in adolefcentia, diffiſum ingenio mco, quæſiſſe adjumenta Doc- 
“ trinæ.” Which, in other Words, is, I myfelf efpoufed a Gre- 
cian Set difputandi caufa. And this is full enough for the Pur- 
pofe of my Difcourfe, where it is only given as one of the Caufes 
of the Difficulty in coming at Tu//y’s real Sentiments. 

3- 1 make the Nature of Tully's Se& of Philofophy another 
Caufe. But you fay, when I call the Way of the Academy per- 
Seéily feeptical, I feem to confound it with a different Sa, whofe dif- 
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tinguiſbing Character was to doubt of every Thing. If that was the 
Character of the Se& you hint at, I am afraid the Academy will 
be found to agree but too well with it. But admitting I had con- 
founded the two Sects, Ido no more than what the Antients did 
before me. Sextus Empiricus, a perfect Mafter of this Point, if ever 
there was any, fays, (in his Pyrrhon. Hypot. l. 1. c. 33.) that fome 
of the Antients held the Academics and Sceptics to be one and the 
fame, Qarı par tos Twig dis Axen PidovoPia y auTy tgs TH Lxahar 
And though Sextus denies they were exactly the fame, becaule, 
though both agreed that Truth could not be found, yet the Acade- 
mics held there was a Difference in thofe Things which pretended 
to it; yet at laft he owns that Arceflas and Pyrrho had one com- 
mon Philofophy. O per ros Apres, cu ras pions Ari: shs- 
you twa oa RAE APYNyOY, Wavy hos doxes Tow Tluppa:vesosg Nod t 
Acyoc, wç fe swai eo THY KAT aijo aywyy Kas THY Aiſipar· 
A. Gellius, too, affures us, that the Difference between the two 
Sects amounted to juft nothing. Vetus autem quæſtio & a mult 's 
4 Scriptoribus Græcis traftata ef, in quid, & quantum, Pyrrhonios 
‘© & Academicos Philofophos interfit. Utrique enim TKEITIKOl, 
„ epex}inor, cewopyfinosr, dicuntur, quoniam utrique nibil afirmant, ni- 
sc bilque comprebendi putant————diferre tamen inter ſeſ vel maxime 
6 propterea exiſtimati funt Academici quidem ipfum iliud nibil poffe de- 
ss cerni quafi decernuut: Pyrrhoni ne id quidem ulio pacio videri verum 
ce dicunt, quod nibil qſe verum videtur” L. 11. c. 5f. 

However, when I faid the Academy was perfectly ſcepiical, I 
meant in their Principles of philoſophiſing, rather than. in the Con- 
dud of their Argumentation: The Remark in the firſt Senfe being 
to my Purpofe, in the other, not. Academics and Sceptics agreed 
in thefe Principles, That nothing could be known, and that 
s% every thing was to be difputed, without delivering their own 
“ Sentiments at all.” The Concluſion the Sceftics drew from 
hence, was, that nothing was to be aflented to, but the Mind kept 
in an eternal Sufpence. The Academics, indeed, concluded that 
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the probable, when it was found, fhould be affented to; but till 
then, they were to go on with the Sceptics queftioning, difputing, 
and contraditing. And in Fact they did thus go on, without 
ever finding the probable in any thing, further than what was 
neceflary to furnith them with Arms for difputing againft every 
thing. This, indeed, was a Contradiction in their Scheme; but 
Scepticiſm is ever deſtructive of itfelf. The Mifchief was, that 
having allowed the probable thus far, it induced Strangers to think 
better of them than they deferved; that is, to think they were 
conliftent. This I take to be the true Secret of all the Intrigues 
of the Academy; which Tu/y himfelf enables us to unravel. 
That nothing could be known, or fo much as perceived, we have 
his Word.  Opinionibus & Inftitutis omnia teneris Nibil veritati 
« relinqui: Deinceps omnia tenebris circumfufa efe dixerunt, Itaque 
% Arcefilas negabat effe quidquam quod feiri poffet, ne illud quidem 
“ ipfum. Sed omnia latere cenfebat in occulto. Negue effe quidquans 
** guod cerni aut intelligi poffit : Quibus de caufis nihil oportere neque pro- 
«s fiteri neque afirmare quemquam, neque aſſertione approbare.” Ac. Qu. 
J. 1. c. 12—- That every thing was to be diſputed, without inter- 
fering with their own Sentiments, he likewiſe makes the Character of 
the Academy. <$ Carneades vero multo uberius iifdem de rebus logue- 
« batur: Non quo aperiret fententiam fuam (bic enim mos patrius 
% Academic? ADVERSARI SEMPER OMNIBUS in diſpulaudo, fed, &c. 
“ de Orat. I. 1. c. 18. Again—Proprium fit Academicè judicium 
“ fuum nullum interponere, ea probare quæ fimillima veri videantur, 
“ conferre caufas, & quid in quamque fententiam dici poffit expromere 
“ nulla adhibita fua authoritate judicium audientium reliquere inte- 
s“ grum & liberum.” De Divin. I. 2. From hence it appears, that 
this probable, which, you fay, they purfued as regularly, and ex- 
plained as freeiy as any of the refl, was not any thing that related 
to their Affent or Approbation, but only what afforded Matter for 
difputing plaufibly : It was not a probable to {way their Judgments, 
but to inforce their Reaſoning. And what was this but being 
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perfectly ſceptical? Laſtly, we have the Teſtimony of Lucullus, 
that though the Academics pretended their End was to find the 
probable, yet, like the Sceptics, they held their Mind in eternal 
Suſpence, and continued going on diſputing againſt every thing, 
without ever finding the probable in any thing, fo far as to de- 
termine their Judgments——Reflat illud, quod dicunt veri inveniendi 
caufa contra omnia dici oportere & pro omnibus, volo igitur videre 
Quip INVENERINT ? Non ſolemus, inquit, oftendere. Acad. Qu. 
l. 4. c. 18. If this Anfwer was not founded on the Double-Doc- 
trine, it will be hard to fay what it drives at.—Que funt tandem 
ifta myſteria? Aut cur celutis quafi turpe aliquid, veftram fententiam, 
Thefe Myfteries could be nothing but the Scepsicifin of the Academy; 
of which, I think, Lucullus truly fays, confundit vera cum falfis, 
Spoliat nos judicio, privat approbatione, 

From all this 1 would draw thefe two Inferences. That the 
Genius of this Philoſophy makes it very difficult to difcover the 
real Opinions of its Profeſſors; and confequently that Dr. Bentley 
was miftaken in fuppofing this to be the Key to come at Tully's. - 
The other is, that Tully was not fo great a Sceptic as his Set might 
be fuppofed to make him; which I infer, as well from the Manner 
in which the Romans profefled the Greek Philofophy, as from fome 
exprefs Declarations in his Writings. If I had thought him fo, it 
would be abfurd to pretend, as I have done, to find his real Senti- 
ments; yet I think, the Principles of that Sect ſufficiently influenced 
him to juftify my firft Inference. 

4. When J urged Ciceros Inconfiftencies and Contradictions, as 
an Orator, a Statefman, and a Teacher of the Greek Philofophy, 
it was not to fhew that he acted either a weak or an unfair Part 
(from which you have very well defended him) but that his Em- 
ployment and Courfe of Life habituated him to diffemble his Opi- 
nions. From which it might be fairly colleéted, that his real 
Sentiments were not to be diſcovered in theſe Parts of his Writ- 
ings; and confequently, that whatever he there fays in Favour of 
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a future Stale was not to be objected to my Co: c uſion. This I took 
to be to the Purpofe, as I could then urge the s‘aflages in the Epif- 
tles with their due Force. 

To my Quotation from Tully, de. Qu. l. 4. c. 20. Jurarem, Ge. 
you fav,—as far as I can niderfland the Paffage without the Context 
10 Milt me, be does not fwear, as you render it, that be always fpeaks 
what be thinks; bui only that he thinks what be is there fpeaking. To 
determine this Point, it is, as you hint, neceſſary to have Recourfe 
to the Context. Lucullus had been decluiming very tragically againſt 
the Academy: Part of his Accufation is given above. When Tully 
enters on its Defence, he thinks it neceflary to premife fomething 
concerning himfelf. Aggrediar igitur, fays he, fi pauca ante, quafi 
de FAMA MEA dixero. He then declares, that had he embraced the 
Academy out of Vanity, or Love of Contradiction, it had not only 
reflected on his Senſe, but on his Honour. Itaque nifi ineptum pu- 
tarem in tali difputatione id facere, quod cum de republica diſceptatur 
feri interdum Jolet: Jurarem per Jovem Deofque Penates, me & ar- 
dere ſtudio veri reperiendi, & ea ſentire qua dicerem, From hence I 
gather, that though the Queftion here be of the Academie Philoſo- 
phy, and of Cicero, as an Academic, yet as he tells us he is now 
to vindicate himfelf in a Point in which his Honour was con- 
cerned, the Proteftation is general, and concerus his conſtant 
turn of Mind, which always inclined him, he fays, to ſpeak his 
Sentiments. 

Another Obfervation I would make, is, that Tully here feems 
to be fenfible that Lucullus had but too much reafon for his Charge 
againft the Academics. Why elfe does he dif-join his Cafe from 
theirs, and take a way to fecure himfelf, whatever became of his 
Sec? : 

You conclude this Point thus.—— And if fo, it confirms what I 
have been ſaying of the Academy; and of its being the true Key of bis 
Sentiments. When I obferved that the Academy was not the true 
Key of Tully’s Sentiments, it was not becauſe my Conclufion, con- 
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cerning his Opinion of a future State, was at all influenced by the 
Truth or Falſhood of that Remark; but only becauſe I thought it 
truc. For it is certain, that in all his Writings, he has never once 
affirmed, in the Perfon of an Academic, that the Doctrine of a fu- 
ture State was moft probable. 

To my Obfervation, That Tully, in all the Writings which he 
defigned for the Public, affected an Ob/eurity, you reply,—shis is 
the fir Time that I have ever feen the Character of obſcure applied to 
Tully's Writings: Sure no Man's Stile was ever further removed from 
it, or more remarkably ſbining and perfpicuous than bis. By this it 
would feem as if you underſtood me to mean, That Tully exprefed 
* the Sentiments he delivered, ob/curely.” So far from that, I think 
with you, that his Stile is clear and fhining in a ſupreme Degree. 
I meant (and the Subject I was upon confined me to that Meaning, 
if 1 would not talk impertinently) he affected to obfcure his real 
Sentiments. This, I thought, I was warranted to fay, not only 
from his Obfcurity on the Point in Queſtion, but from the Com- 
plaint of his Contemporaries; who, we find, Nat. Deor. J. 1. c. 5. 
were at a loſs to know his real Sentiments. Now this Obfcu- 
rity is very confiftent with the utmoft Clearnefs and Perfpicuity of 
Stile; as appears from his own Reply to this Complaint. For if 
the Reader's Ignorance of his real Sentiments in any Degree 
hindered them from underftanding his Works, as it muft have 
done had it aroſe from a cloudy and embaraſſed Ex preſſion, he 
never could have condemned (as he does) their Curioſity as idle 
and impertinent. qui autem requirunt, quid quaque de re ipfi fen- 
tiamus, curiafius id faciunt, quam neceffe oft. 

. You juſtly call the principal Point in queſtion the Confideration 
of his Letters. Here 1 ſhall be very fhort. I apprehend, this Sort 
of Language, which he fo often uſes in them,—** mortem quam 
** etiam beati contemnere debeamus, propterea quod nullum fenfum efet 
«e Habitura. Nec enim dum ero angar ulla re, cum omni vacem culpa: 
Ez non ero fenfu omnino carebo——prafertim cum omnium rerum 
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“t mors fit extremum.” ] fay, I apprehend this to be the very 
Language of the Epicureans; and is beft interpreted by his favou- 
rite Poet, Lucretius, who likewife uſes it as an Antidote againft the 
Fear of Death.— 


«s Scilicet baud nobis quicquam, qui NON ERIMUS tum, 
“© Accidere omnino poterit SENSUMQYE movere, 


You think that Tully did believe a future State, and that the 
whole Turn of his Writings fhews it. But you ſay,— In a me- 
lancholy Hour when the Spirits are low, and the Mind under a De- 
jettion, an Argument appears in a very different Light ; Objeétions 
acquire Strength; and what humours the prefent Chagrine, finds the 
readigſt Admiffion. Thefe Paſſages were evidently of this Kind, written 
in bis defponding Moments, and, as you fay, when be bimfelf maf wanted 
Conſolation. 

To this give me Leave to reply, It is allowed that a deſpond- 
ing Temper, like that of Ciceros, would in a melancholy Hour be 
always inclined to ſuſpect the worft. But to what is its Sufpicion 
confined? Without doubt to the Iffue of that very Affair which 
occafioned the Diftrefs. A melancholy Hour would have juft the 
contrary Influence on his other ,Cogitations. And this is the wife 
Diſpoſition of Nature; that the lefs Support the Mind has per- 
ſuaded itfelf, it ſhall find, in one Quarter, the more it endeavours 
to make it up, in an Abundance of Hope from another. So that, 
unlefs Cicero was made differently from all other Men, one may 
venture to fay, his Hopes of future Good (had Philofopby permitted 
him to entertain any Hopes at all) would have rifen in Proportion 
to his Fears of the prefent. 

I come to your P. S. in which I find myfelf obliged to you 
for your kind Enquiries into the Progrefs of my Work. I have 
nothing to apprehend in Difcredit to the Method of it, but the 
Application of that Method to Cafes which will not bear it. The 
Inftance you give me of the Tract on the Sabbatic Year is one of 
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theſe Cafes. I fuppofe an internal Proof can never be drawn from 
thence of the Divinity of the Mofaic Miſion; though for Rraſons 
different from yours: For I reckon, that this particular Inſtitution 
might be well accounted for, even on the Suppoſit ion of mere hu - 
man Legiſlation. For all agree, that Moses’s main End was the 
Abolition of Idolatry, and Preſervation of the Unity. The Inſtitu- 
tion of the Sabbath is fhewn by Spencer and others to be, of all the 
Ceremonial, the very Rite moft conducive to this End. So that 
it feemed to be fit, nay neceſſary, that the principal Rite, condu- 
cive to the principal End, fhould be very well fecured. Hence the 
Sabbath was ſupported by a Sabbatic-Year ; and further ftrengthened 
by a Year of Jubilee. As to the civil Confequences of a Sabbatic- 
Year; a Relaxation from Culture, in the Proportion it required, 
muft be extremely ufeful to fuch a Soil as Fudeu, which, to preferve 
its Fertility, required a Remiſſion of at leaft one Year in ſeven. A 
partial Reft, of the feveral Parts, in Rotation, had, indecd, been 
the eligible Way, had nothing elfe been to be confidered. But, on 
this, no Sabbatic Rite could have been founded. So that a total and 
periodic Ceffation from Culture was neceſſary. But then, by a 
wife Provifion in other Parts of the Inftitution, Mofes obviated the 
Inconveniencies that ſometimes arife from a total Ref. To ſpeak 
only of that which forbad Commerce with Strangers (and, for the 
fame End, viz. to prevent Idolatry) from whence would follow 
their having greater Stores of Corn than could be confumed. 
And the Sabbatic-Year being fixed, and the Event of it forefeen, 
they had Warning and Ability to lay in Supplies for that Defect. 
To this, if we add, that, though, in the Salbatic- rar, they did 
not enjoy the Fruits of Culture, yet, what came without, they 
were at Liberty to ufe, we muft I think conclude, that a wife Le- 
giflator, who found Ufe in a Sabbatic-Year, for the Advancement 
of his Ends, would venture to inftitute it, though he had no Expec- 
tation of a miraculous Supply; as the natural Conſequences were fo 
little to be dreaded. 
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There is but one folid Objection, humanly fpeaking, to this 
Inftitution, that I know of; which is this, that, when the ews 
fell under a foreign Dominion, their Mafters made them pay Tri- 
bute on the Subbutic-Year. And this indeed was a heavy Oppreſſion. 
But it refleéts not at all on the Wifdom of the Lawgiver. For if 
Mofes had, as he pretended a divine Character, foreign Dominion 
was a Punifhment for Idolatry ; and theſe Circumftances made that 
Dominion a Punifhment in the Degree it was intended. But if 
Mofes was a mere human Lawgiver, it had been impertinent to have 
provided for this Cafe; becaufe, from his Knowledge of the World, 
he would have concluded, that fuch foreign Dominion muft have 
been the Diffolution of his Republic, and, confequently, attended 
with a fpeedy Obliteration of its Rites. 

Having cleared up this Matter, and difengaged it from all Rela- 
tion to mine, I proceed to confider what it is that fticks with you 
in my Cafe, and hinders you from giving me that full Affent to 
my Opinions, which I ſhould be always ambitious of gaining. 

You think, ome may be apt to fay that in this Matter of a future 
State, Mofes had overlooked what could not be omitted without Ruin to 
Religion; for the Confequence of bis Omiffion was this, the People were 
perpetually apoflatizing, either to the Superftitions of Egypt, or the Ido- 
latries of Canaan: And tired with the Load of their Ceremonies, wholly 
drop d them at lift; and funk into all Kinds of Vice and Profanenefs ; 
till the Prophets, in order to revive and proſerve a Senfe of Religion 
among] them, began to preach up the rational Duties of Morality, and 
infinuate the Doctrine of a future State. 

You think, i may be faid, Mofes bad overlooked what could not be 
omitted without Ruin of Religion. But, whatever other Conclufion 
may be drawn from your Premifes, I think I have obviated and exe 
cluded this, by thewing that my Adverfaries the Deifts have, with 
full Conſent, allowed, that Mofes was a confummate Lawgiver. 
And, but upon that Principle, indeed, they could never, with 
any Plauſibility, deny Mofes a foreign, that is, a divise Aſſiſtance. 

Now 
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Now the chief Part of Legiflation is perfectly to underftand the va- 
rious Effects Religion has on Mankind. But as the Conceſſion of 
our Adverfaries is a very flippery Security; and, at beft, the reſting 
on it is often only arguing ad bominem, by which nothing can be 
thewn but the Inconfiftency of thofe with whom we have to deal, 
J have fecured their Conceſſion by the Inforcement of many In- 
ftances, which thew Mofes’s great Skill in Legiilation ; and make 
it very improbable that fo great a Mafter in his Art fhould blunder 
fo ſtrangely in the very firſt Principle of it; a Principle that chiefly 
diftinguithed the School He came from. 

But you fay, The People were perpetually apoftatizing either to the 
Superfitions of Egypt, or the Idolatries of Canaan. It is certain they 
were. But this makes nothing for your Inference, unlefs it could 
be thewn, that they fought a future Stute in thoſe Superſtitions, as 
a Support for Religion, But this was by no Means the Cafe. You 
yourtelf give another, and indeed the true Reafon ; they were tired 
with the Load of their Ceremonies. And no Wonder, for they were 
chafte and fevere, and in that, rather than in their Number, diſfer- 
ent from the Ceremonies of their Neighbours, which were performed 
with all the Jollity, and Lubricity, that a profligate People were ca- 
pable of inventing. 

If we fuppofe the Omiffion of a future State inclined them to 
this Defection from the Law of Maſes. one of theſe two Eifects 
muſt have followed, which did not: Were they vicious and de- 
bauched, they would have ſunk into Irreligion, and rejected the 
Doctrine of Providence: were they virtuous, they would have bor- 
rowed the Doctrine of a future State from their Neighbours, and 
nothing more than what depended on it. And l fay not this at 
Random. For though, at the Time in queſtion, this was not the 
Cafe of the Fewiſß People, either to be virtuous, or under the or- 
dinary Difpentation of Providence; yet there was a Time, during 
the Fewi/b Commonwealth, when thefe two Circumſtances met to- 
gether ; and, at that precife Time, they did what I here ſuppole, 
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in fuch Circumftances, they muft needs do; that is, borrow of 
their Pagan Neightours this Doctrine of a future State, and no 
more. l conclude, therefore, that, whatever it was which occa- 
fioned their frequent Apoftacy, it could not be the Omiſſion of 
the Doctrine of a future State, becauſe we find no Connexion bo- 
tween the ſuppoſed Cauſe and Effect. 

You go on and ſay.— Aud tired with the Load of their Cere- 
monies, wholly dropped them at laf, and funk into all Kinds of Vice 
and Prefanenefs, till the Prophets, in order to revive and preferve a 
Senfe of Religion amongh them, began to preach up the rational Doce 
trines of Morality, and infinuate the Doctrine of a future State. 

I prefume this cannot be the exa& Cafe, even from your own 
Reprefentation. For if they bad wholly dropp'd the Ceremonies at 
the Time of the coming of the Prophets, Tbęſe, who profefs the 
Intent of their Miſſion to be the Re-eftablifhment of the Law 
of Mofes, ſhould have begun their Preaching with the Neceſſity 
of obferving the Ceremonies : Whereas they did, as you fay, and 
as the Bibie affures us, begin with preaching up the rational Duties 
of Morality. This feems to thew, that the Jews rather fuck to 
their Ceremonies, to the Violation of the Duties of Morality, than 
that they had wholly dropped them. And Scripture warrants this 
Concluſion, To «what Purpoſe (fays God by the Prophet J/aiah} is 
the Multitude of your Sacrifices? I am full of your Burnt-Offerings, 
and I delight not in tke Blood of Bulls or of Lambs. Bring no more 
vain Oblations. Incenſe is an Abomination to me. The new Moons 
and Sabbaths, the calling of Affemblies I cannot away with. Your 
new Moons and your appointed Feafis my Soul batetb. This looks 
like a very ftrict Adherence to their Ceremonies. Here we fee, 
the Faftidium, the loathing, comes from God, and not from the 
People. From whence I would beg Leave to obferve, that though 
we can, from the Circumftances above mentioned, fee the Reaton 
why the Prophets thould preach up Righteoufnefs, in Preference 
to Ceremonies, when thefe had got the upper Hand; yet, without 
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Tooking further, we can never account for it, why God is brougin 
in, {peaking with fo much Contempt and Hatred of a Law of 
his own giving. We cannot, | fay, account for this, without ad- 
mitting the common Notions of Theology, which teach that it was to 
prepare the People for a new Diſpenſation. And if we conſidet 
how much more and more the People grew befotted with their Ce- 
remonies even to the coming of Chrift, we ſhall perhaps be induced 
to think well of this Explanation. t 

You add, in the lait Place, And infinuate the Doctrine of a 
Suture Stute. You muft ſuppoſe this was done to fupply Afofe.’s 
Omiftion of it, or it: makes nothing for your Purpofe. But, it 
this were the Intention, it was very prepofteroufly executed. 

1. Beeaufe it was, as. you yourſelf confefs, only an Infinuation. 
And it was the Practice (and indeed the Neceſſity of the Thing 
{peaks it) for all Lawgivers, when they employed this Sanction of 
a future State, to inculcate it, not by Infinuation, but in the moft 
open and explicit Manner. 

2. Becauſe this Infinuation of the Prophets was fo extremely ob- 
ſcure, that, when afterwards the Leaders of the Yewi/ People faw 
indeed a Neceffity of introducing the Doctrine, they found fo little 
in the Prophets to build upon, that they reſted the Revelation of 
it folely on Traditiun. ` 

3. But it is ſtill more evident from what follows, that the Doc- 
trine of a future State was not infinuated for the Find you fup- 
pofe: There was a Period in the Jews State, as is here hinted at. 
and will be proved at large in my Book, when the Governors of it 
found it neceſſary to fupply this Omiſſion. But how did they do 
it? Not by dark Infinuations like their Predeceflors, but in the 
plaineft and moft exprefs Manner, like the Gentile Lawgivers. 
And left it thould be thought, that the Supplial of the Omiffion 
now did in any wife derogate from the Vertetiion of the AM, 
Scheme, I fhew, that this was done at that precife ‘Time when 
God had withdrawn his extraordinary Providence, Nor was tuts 
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Rabbinical Dorine, of a future State, any Revelation from God, 
but compofed of Parts picked up from amongft their Pagan Neigh- 
bours, varniſned over indeed with the Authority of thoſe dark pro- 
phetic Infinuations. Which appears, as from many other Particu- 
lars, fo efpecially from this, that it was founded on the Pythagoric 
Metempfychofis, which at this Time was the general Mode of the 
Pagan future State. 

On the whole then it appears, that no good Account can be given 
of the Conduct of the Prophets, in this Matter of Inſinuation, if 
their End was what you fuppofe. But take in the Scheme of a new 
Dilpenfation, and all becomes clear and tull of Wifdom. For a fu- 
ture State, taught by Revelation, is not immediately founded on the 
fame Principle with zbat taught by natural Religion. The latter 
ſtands immediately on this Principle, That God is juf, and will give 
to every one according to his Works ; therefore, if the Diftribution of 
Good and Evil be not made here, it will be hereafter. But the 
future State of Revelation ftands only mediately on this, and imme- 
diately on its being a Reforation to a loft Inheritance, purchafed by a 
Redecmer. Now, though the other Mode of a future State might 
be taught clearly and explicitly at any Time, yet, it is evident, 
that his could not be preached up till the Time of that Reforation 
and Redemption. The Redeemer and his Work muft be coeval, and 
go Hand in Hand. Accordingly, we find, that when the Prophets 
gave dark Inſinuations of the Redeemer, they gave dark Infinuations 
of Redemftion, at the fame Time: But more, they could not do. 
And this I prefume is a reafonable Account of their Conduct in 
their snfinuating (as you rightly fay they did) zbe Doctrine of a fu- 
ture State. 

You have now, Sir, my Thoughts on your Objection, which, 
acute and learned as it is (and it is fo in a high Degree), is yet, by 
what I can fee, founded in that Paralogifin of non caufa pro caufa. 

To deal ingenuoufly with you, I think the frequent Relapſes of 
the Jews into Idolatry has ſomething, at firt View, very thocking 
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on the Revelation-Scheme. But then I think the Objection which 
may be raifed, on this Circumftance, holds rather againft my 
Conclufion direcily, than, as you put it, by the Medium of my Pre- 
miſes. As thus, If the Jews were, indeed, under an extraor- 
ss dinary Providence, how could they poſſibly relapfe fo often into 
* Idolatry ? That Relapfe implying a Rejection of the Truth of 
“ the Religion delivered to them by Mofes.” Now though this 
has the Appearance of Weight, yet 1 fuſpect it receives it all from 
the Influence which a Set of mere modern Ideas has upon us. To 
embrace a new Religion, and to condemn the old of Falfbocd, are Ac- 
tions fo infeparable, and go fo conftantly together, that the Union 
feems founded in the Nature of Things. But, in Truth, the 
Affociation is accidental and arbitrary : and more than that, un- 
known to the Antients, as l have hinted at in the third Part of 
my Book of the Alliance: Now, if this Obſervation be well found- 
ed, it will be no Diminution to its Credit, that it is capable of 
being applied to the Solution of more Difficulties than one. The 
antient Pagans, poſſeſſed with the Notion of local Deities, to whom 
the feveral Parts of the Earth were divided into Shares, readily 
credited the Truth of one another’s Revelations, and as readily, 
on any finifter Accident, went over to one another's Religion. 
And though the Feb Law obviated and condemned this Prin- 
ciple of Intercommunity, it was no Wonder that a People bred up 
under that univerfal Prejudice, and who had feveral Inftitutions, . 
which, by prejudiced Minds, might be thought to look that way, 
fhould be apt to go into fuch Vifions. That they did, I will venture 
to fay their whole Hiftory ſhews; as in many other Particulars, . 
fo in this, that in their frequent Defections they did not liy aſide 
the Mofuic Worthip, but only pollutcd and corrupted it by a large 
Mixture of Pagan Rites. 

If then it be allowed, that the Jews, when they fell into 
Idolatry, did not reject the Jewih Religion as a falfe Pretence 
to Revelaticn, all the Force of the Objeétion vanithes. And I 
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have obſerved above what ftrong Temptations a vicious People had 
to neglect fuch a Religion as that of Mo/és, for fuch a one as 
that of Canaan. 
I am, &c. 
Newark, Sept. 20, 
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LETTER I. 


To tHe REVEREND Dr. WARBURTON. 


DEAR SiR, Winchefler, Sept. 9, 1756. 


UR good Friends Dr. C. and Mr. S. have agreably to your 

defire communicated to me fome particulars of the converfa- 
tion, which you have lately had with them relating to me: from 
which I collect, that you think you have reafon to be offended with 
me on account of fome things which I have faid in my Prelections 
on the fubje& of the Book of Job, which you look upon as aimed 
againſt you; and that you expect that I fhould explain myfelf on 
this head. I am much obliged to you for the regard which you 


* Thefe Letters (firk publithed by Dr. Towth) thew the grounds of that mif- 
underftanding which had taken place between che writers of them in 1756; and the 
amicacle manner in which it was compofed. For the revival of it in 1766, fee the Lira. 
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have been pleafed to cxprefs for me, and for your candid and 
generous manner of dealing with. me on this occafion : and 1 fhall 

endeavour to return it by dealing as fairly and as openly with you. 
The Reafons for my treating of the Book of Job in the manner 
which I have done, let they ſhould be miftaken, I have there 
given; and that I might not give offence, have prefaced thofe Lec- 
tures with an Apology, which was perhaps unneceſſary. Having 
examined and conſidered the Subject as well as I was able, I found 
myfelf obliged to differ in opinion from feveral Writers of great 
Authority in the Republic of Letters; fuch as Grotius, Le Clerc, 
Biſhop Hare, Yourfelf, and many others: it was not my bufinefs, 
and much lefs was it my defire, to enter into a formal difpute 
with any one; all I had to do was to declare in a few words my 
own fentiments, and to explain my Hypothefis, fo far as to make 
myſelf underftood, when I came to treat of the ſubject; which it 
was abfolutely neceſſary for me to treat of, as being a principal and 
effential part of my plan. I thought the Book of Job the moft an- 
tient extant, that it had no relation to the affairs. of the Ifrae- 
lites, that it was neither Allegorical nor properly Dramatic ; in all 
which I difagreed not only with You, but with one, or other, or 
all, of the Authors above-mentioned, and a hundred others, whom 
I need not name to you now, nor was it at all more neceſſary for 
me to name them then. You feem to think I ought to have 
quoted you, or referred to your Book: and a Friend of yours charges 
me with writing againft you, and being afriad of you. Your Friend 
is miftaken in both thefe particulars; and the ground of your com- 
plaint I cannot poffibly comprehend. Why thould I fingle out 
you, and attack you for opinions, which were common to you with 
twenty other Authors of note? Would this have been a mark of 
refpe& to you? Would it not rather have argued a bufy and a li- 
tigious fpirit in me? There were feveral living Writers of great 
Learning and Eminence, who ftood juft in the fame fituation with 
regard to me, that you did. What ſhould I have done? Should 
Ihave 
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I have agreed with you all? That was impoſſible. Should I have 
complimented you all, or ſhould I have contended with you all? 
To have done either would have been equally unneceſſary and 
impertinent. I have never heard, that any of thofe Gentlemen 
have been offended with me, for acting with reſpect to them juft in 
the fame manner as I have done with reſpect to you. 

But You too it feems think, that I have written againft you; 
that is, that I have aimed at you in particular, and attacked opi- 
nions that are peculiarly yours. I have upon this occafion taken 
a review of your Diſſertation, and of my own Lectures, and cannot 
find upon what it is that you ground this charge. I have marked 
the paſſages in the latter which ſeemed moft likely to have given 
you umbrage, and beg you would give yourfelf the trouble to turn 
to them. P. 312. Nunquam in dubium, &c. this cannot poſſibly 
be underftood of you, being plainly reftrained to thofe who con- 
clude, that if the Poem be Parabolical, therefore the Story is Fic- 
titious: the abfurdity of which you yourfelf expofe. In p. 319, 
I refer to the difpute on the Text fuppofed to relate to the Refur- 
rection ; to the Biſhop of London, Dr. Hodges, &c. I believe, 1 had 
not you then in my thoughts: however, if I had, 1 fee nothing that 
fhould offend you or any one. P. 320, obferve, that 1 fpeak of 
the opinion, that the Poem is Dramatic, as what has for fome time 
almoft univerfally prevailed among the Learned. Beſide, I do not 
. fee how the queftion, whether the Poem be ſtrictly Dramatic or 
not, at all affects your main argument. So that this Difcourfe upon 
the whole cannot be fuppofed to be directed particularly againſt 
you. In the next page J point out more particularly the Authors 
whom I have in view, by ufing their own expreſſions: ‘quuntur 
enim, &c. To give you full ſatisfaction here, and at the fame 
time to fave you and myfelf the trouble of a multitude of referen- 
ces, I beg leave to refer you only to two fhort paſſages: Biſhop 
Hare’s note at the end of the CVIIth Palm; and Calmet's Pre- 
face to Job, about the middle, the Paragraph begins with, Muis 
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fans nier, &c. where you will find enough to account for every thing 

I have there faid, and even for every expreffion which I have uſed. 
If there are any other paſſages which offend you as meant of you 
particularly, I aſſure you moft fincerely that they have eſcaped my 
notice; be ſo good as to point them out to me, and I will endea- 
vour to give you further ſatisfaction. 

Upon the whole, I did not mean to offend, neither do I think I 
have given any cauſe of offence. The ſubject lay at leaft as much 
in my way, as it did in yours: I had as good a right to purfue my 
ſubject, and to deliver my fentiments with freedom, as you had. 
T could not have ſpoken upon it at all without diffenting from you 
in conjunétion with many others, and I don’t know how I could 
have fignified my diffent more inoffenfively. I cannot have mif- 
reprefented your particular notions, for I never intended to repre- 
fent them at all, nor had I any thing to do with them. Nay, 
as far as I can recollect, I verily believe, that at the time when I 
wrote thofe Lectures I had not your book before me; fo far was 
it from my intention to cavil at your Differtation. In a word, 
my Lectures, and every expreffion in them, might have ftood 
juft as they do now, though your Differtation on Job had never 
been written. 

I beg the continuance of that regard and efteem, which you have 
been ſo kind as to expreſs towards me: I will not now tell you how 
highly I thall prize it: your Friend above-mentioned, the Author 
of the Differtation on the Delicacy of Friendſhip, has ftopped my 
mouth, and makes me very cautious of faying any thing that may 
be conftrued into flattery or fear of you. I call him your Friend, be- 
caufe J fuppofe he pretends to be fo: what your opinion of him 
is, I cannot tell; but I think you owe him little thanks for his 
pains. He has at leaft fhewn more zeal than difcretion in the un- 
dertaking, and more malevolent wit than good fenfe or honeft in- 
tention in the performance; the manifeft tendency of which is to 
fow ftrife, and to foment difcord ; and its natural effect, if it has 
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any, muſt be to leſſen the number of thoſe, who with well to you 
and your defigns: and I fay fo much of it in order to aſſure you, 
that it will not have that effe& with me. 

As to my opinions, if they ftand at all in your way, and if you 
fhould think them worthy of your notice, I afk not your favour 
for them: you will treat them as you fhall think your own caufe 

„and the caufe of truth requires. I do not as yet fee any reafon to 
depart from them; but am not fo fond of them, as to be inclined 
to enter into a difpute with any one in defence of them. I ſhall be 
offended with no man merely for differing from me in ſentiment 
upon any fubje& ; much leſs upon points fo very doubtful, and upon 
which no two perfons, out of all that examine and judge for them- 
ſelves, either ever have agreed, or probably ever will perfectly agree. 
As to the manner in which you fhall treat them, J leave it entirely 
to your own confideration ; I fhall be very little concerned about it. 
If you ufe me otherwife than I deferve, your own character will 
fuffer, and not mine. Lay afide all regard to me upon this occa- 
fion; but reſpect Yourfelf and the Public. 


Lam, Dear Sir, 
Your moft obedient 


humble Servant, 


R. LOWTH.. 


LETTER’ 
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LETTER ll. 


To tue REVEREND Dr. Lowrna. 


Dear Sir, Prior Park, [Sept.] 17, 1756. 


HAD, this day, the favour of your Letter of the gth, and 

think my feife much obliged to our two Brethren for this good 
office, which I hope will have the deſired effect: And to promote 
it, all I can, I will follow your example in the franknefs and open- 
nefs of this eclairciffement. 

My complaint was not for your differing from me; nor yet 
for your manner of expreſſing that difference; but for, what I 
I conceived to be, a mifreprefenting me.— Vou yourſelfe ſnall be 
judge. P. 64—non eo quod permanere pofl mortem animos non crea 
derent, quod doétis quibufdam placuit; fed——-You won't deny 
that 1 am here meant. Yet you might have underftood by my 
book, that I hold, that the early, as well as later, Jews believed 
the permanency of the Soul; only, having nothing, in their Law, 
of a ftate of future rewards and punifhments, the early Jews 
had no interefting reflectioas concerning that permanency, and paid 
no attention to it. 

P. 65—neque eos hac in parte vel minimum facri codices adju- 
vere; haud quia hanc iis cognitionem svideret Divina Revelatio, 
fed quia—Was it not invidious, to inſinuate that I had reprefent- 
ed divine Revelation as envying or grudging the Jews this bleffing ? 
when I had thewn the reafon to be, that it did not belong to their 
Oeconomy ; not for that ftrange reafon, quia humanz mentis con- 
ditio eam omnino non recipiat, but becauſe the doctrine of life and 
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immortality was referved for another Teacher. I call your reafon, 
a ftrange one, becaufe the moit ignorant and unlettered are capa- 
ble of comprehending all that Chriftianity teaches concerning this- 
matter. But I apprehend, in the words I here allude to, you en- 
tirely miſtake the queftion you was upon Qualis itaque ab ani- 
mis a corpore ſejunctis vita vireretur, quis eorum locus, forma, 
conditio, Hebræi juxta cum ceteris mortalibus in fumma ignoratione 
verfabantur. For the queftion was not, Whether the reft of man- 
kind had jufer notions of the ftate and condition of the foul in a 
ftate of feparation ; but Whether they had not the rational beliefe 
of a future ftate of rewards and punifhments in general, which 
the Jews wanted. It is this alfo, which is the proper fubject for 
poetic ornament, (the thing you are upon) not the metaphylic 
truth of things, which is too meagre for this entertainment; (as 
you may fee by the 6th B. of Virgil) as well as too abftracted for 
the condition of the human mind. 
P. 321.—Cum Poema Jobi pro vero ac legitimo Dramate cuju/- 
modi Junt Græcorum Tragedie minime haberi pofle contenderem— 
Had the reflection ended here, I could not poſſibly have gueſſed 
whom you had in your eye: Becaufe, I believe, no critic on this 
fide the Cape of Good Hope ever faid or thought, the book of Job 
to be of the fpecies of the Greek Drama. But when I read the fol- 
lowing words Hoc autem ut concedamus, vix erit fatis; Sunt 
qui majus quiddam poftulare videntur. Loquuntur enim de rerum 
conſtitutione, de Cataftrophe dramatis, Ster aro nx induci di- 
cunt iifdem certe vocibus utuntur, &c. When I read this, I 
fay, I could no longer doubt, that J cn/y was meant; becauſe I 
ſpeak of all theſe things; and of the God from the machine, no one 
could {peak but me; becauſe no one elie, in their interpretations 
of the book of Job, contended for the thing underftood by it. You 
feem your felfe to have been fenfible that this needed a foftening, by 
your ‘currective,—ii/dem certe vocibus utuntur. Perhaps though, 
you may think, that my.applying the terms of the Greek ftage, to 
this 
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this book, fairly inferred that I fuppofed the writing to be of the 
fame fpecies. If fo, give me leave to obſerve, I could do no other, 
tho’ I thought it of a different fpecies. Whoever goes about to 
thew that a work is of fuch or fuch a genus, if he would write in- 
telligibly he cannot avoid ufing the terms of that /pecies of it, which 
is beft known or underftood. Thus when I fay, Religion com- 
pofes a Society, and, in my account of the nature of this Society, I 
make ule of the words, Magiſtrates, Laws, Sanctions (words which 
properly belong to civil Society) am I to be underftood as holding, 
that Religion is of that Species, called civil Society, or that it is 
of the genus only of Socicty? But to prove, you are difpofed to do 
as much honour to the book of Job as any man, you conclude, by 
fhewing, that the book has not all the artifice of the Greek drama; 
yet the Compofer was capable of giving it that advantage. 
Profecto qui reputabit, &c. is nunquam poterit fine fumma ad- 
miratione intueri tot ante fæculis natum Poema, tam pulchre in- 
ventum, tam folerter diſpoſitum, tam perfecte expletum, tam fin- 
gularis exempli; quod fimilitudinem atque imaginem quandam 
Dramatis ftatim arripuit, unde non difficile fuiffet ad ipfum abfo- 
luti operis exemplar afcendere, &c. Which would put one in mind 
of the religious caution of good Sir R. Blackmore, who, in his 
paraphrafe of this famous book, affures us, that though he will 
not pofitively affirm, that Job actually wa/bed his feet in butter, yet 
he makes it plainly out, that Job’s Dairy afforded butter enough 
for that purpofe. 

And now, Sir, reflect a little without prejudice : and afk your 
felfe, Whether thefe paffages bear the leaft mark of good, or even 
of indifferent will, towards me; tho’ I fhould allow (as I am 
very ready to do) that you had no formed intention of mifrepre- 
fenting me. 

If you fhould fay, your defign was that they ſhould neither 
bear the marks of good, or of evil will, towards me (this neu- 
trality being all, as your letter feems to him, I had to expect of 
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you) then let me go on to a paſſage or two, which ſeem to {peak 
your diſpoſition ſtill ſtronger. 

P. 312.—nimirum carmen hoc in Iſraelitarum ſolatium compofi- 
tum fuifle, eorumque res aliquo modo adumbrare; quam ipfum 
efle VANissIMUM arbitror: cum morum, rituum, rerum Hraeliti- 
carum nulla vefligia, nullam fpeciem, aut umbram reperio. I dare 
appeal to your ingenuity, that I muft needs be here meaut. And 
will your politenefs allow you to fay, that the vanifimum was 
civil; or your modefty, that the nulla vefigis was decent, when I 
believe moft competent readers are agreed, that there are infinitely 
more and ſtronger marks that the affairs under the Theocracy are 
alluded to, than that Auguſtus is ſhadowed under Virgil’s Hero. 
Nor can I well reconcile this dogmatical fentence with what you 
fay in your letter, of the > doudbiful nature of the queftion we are 
divided about, where you attempt to thew how little reafon I have 
to be offended with thofe who differ from me. 

Again you fay, Nunquam in dubium vocata fuiffet Hiftoriz ¶ Jobi] 
veritas, nifi Allegoriarum Conquiſitoribus tantum placuiffent ſuæ 
fictiones, ut nihil amplecti vellent quod non umbratile efiet & 
commentitium. Now I will readily allow, that if, by thefe Alle- 
gorifers you mean thofe who annihilate the litteral fenfe, you could 
not mean me; becaufe, as you obferve, I have expofed their folly. 
But would it have been more than juftice, when you ufed fuch general 
expreffions, to have diſtinguiſned my Allegory from theirs? Again, 
If it thould be afked, Why fo much unwillingnefs to have the 
book of Job an Allegory, and fo much readinefs to admitt Solo- 
mon’s Song to be an entire Allegory? Could you give a better 
reafon than this, that the latter opinion is eſtabliſned orthodoxy, 
and the former, yet, a paradox? But, a word in your car? Can 
you poffibly be ferious in faying, of Solomon's Song, omnino efe 
Allegoricum? I pay you a compliment in this queſtion; tho’ I 
made it only to thew you, that I treat you in the freedom and con- 
fidence of a friendly Altercation. 

VoL. VI. 6I To 
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To proceed with your Letter. The general turn of it is to thew 
me, that I am unreafonable in expecting common civilities from 
you, in a book where I lay fo much in your way. Now give me 
leave to think, you feem neither rightly to underftand your felfe, 
nor me. My fervices to Religion and Society feem to intitle me to 
common reſpect, when my opinions are controverted and decried, 
from every man of letters, engaged in the fame caufe, where 
no perfonal animofities have intervened. To snegled this, is not 
knowing the world: to decline it muft be from fear of giving of- 
fence. If therefore the Author of the delicacy of friendſbip thought, 
a Writer of fo much caution and referve, might be as backward to 
give offence to me, as to others, and for the fame prudential rea- 
fons, he was very excufable, in his conjecture. 

But you tell me, you are not afraid of me; and you affect to 
tell me fo, again and again. All I will fay to this is, that who- 
ever injures me may not, at the long run, have reafon to applaud 
his fituation. But no man need be afraid of him he has not 
injured. And I am very ready to believe, that it is a confci- 
ouſneſs of that, which makes you fo brave. For my own part, 
I am not fond of refenting that, as an injury, which was never 
intended. 

You fpeak your fentiments of the Author and the Pamphlet on 
the delicacy of friendfbip: allow me to tell you mine. You make 
it a kind of queftion, whether he be my friend. This. is natural. 
Your notion of the commerce, amongſt learned men, in letters, may 
make you a little dazzled with fuch a friendthip, in the commerce 
of life. The Author, (if I know who was the Author, for the 
pamphlet was publiſhed before I had fo much as heard of the 
contents) is a man of very fuperior talents of genius, learning, and 
virtue ; indeed a principal ornament of the age he lives in: fo that 
was I to with a bleſſing to the man I was moft obliged to, I could 
not with him a greater than the friendſhip of fuch a perfon. And 


I not only hold my felfe highly honoured, and obliged to him, 
for 
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for this mark of his good will towards me, but think the diſcourſe 
very ferviceable to men of Letters, if they would condefcend to 
make a proper ufe of it. He tries, in the fineft irony in the world, 
to ſhame them out of that deteftable turn of mind which, either out 
of a low envy is unwilling to give merit its due, or out of mean 
and bafe apprehenfions, dare not do it, for fear of its being unac- 
ceptable to their Superiors: And it was impoſſible for him to have 
chofen a properer object of his fatire than the man he has chofen. 
The only thing blamable, and which, by the way, is the only real 
ground of offence, is his extravagant commendation of me. And 
if the generofity and immoderate warmth of a friendly heart will 
not excufe him (as it would be a wonder if fo unexperienced a thing, 
fhould) 1 know myfelfe fo well, as to be confcious, he has nothing 
better to urge. 

To draw to a concluſion. You fay, I am at liberty to purfue 
my own meafures, if your opinions ſtand at all in my way. I will 
affure you, they do not. If I had any purpofe of examining 
them, it was only while I thought my felfe injurioufly treat- 
ed, You affure me I was not. The negligence of it, I can very 
well bear. 

However, you advife me to reſpect my ſelſe and the Public. Vow 
ready I am to follow it, you may underftand by my paft conduct. 
Can more refpe& be fhewn the Public, by an Author, than by 
never giving any thing to them but what he deemed of high im- 
portance to the interefts of Religion and Society? And can jufter 
reſpect be fhewn to my felfe, than, when I have been attacked, 
in the moft injurious manner, by above a hundred Scribblers of 
all ranks and profeffions, never to committ my ſelfe with above two 
or three? not to mention that principal reſpect to ones felfe, the 
never beginning a literary altercation with any man. 

It would anfwer no end to tell you, what 1 thought of the 
Author of the Hebrew Poetry, before J faw him. But this I may 
fay that I was never more furprized, when I did fee him, than 
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to find him of fo amiable and gentle manners, of fo modeft, 
fenfible and difengaged a deportment. It would not have dif- 
pleafed me to find my felfe ill uſed by Pedants and Bigots ; 
but it grieved me to think, I had any thing to explain, with fuch 
a man. 

You have here, Dear Sir, a faithful pi&ure of my mind; frank 
but honeft; and, if plain, yet generous; above all, a Lover of 
Truth and good Men: Not the moft forbearing when I think my- 
felf ill treated; but ready to be reconciled by the leaft fhadow of a 
fatisfaction. 


Such as I am, I am at your fervice; that is, 


Your faithful and very obedient Servant, 


W. W. 


LETTER 
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LETTER III. 


To rue REVEREND Dr. W. 


Dear Sir, Winchefler, OF. 6, 1756. 


AM in the firft place to return you my fincere thanks for the 

candor of your fentiments and expreſſions with regard to me in 
feveral parts of the Letter with which I am favoured: for your 
readinefs to allow that I had no formed intention of mifreprefent- 
ing you; to believe that I was confcious I had not injured you: 
to admit of the leaſt thadow of a fatisfa&tion; and (if 1 do not flat- 
ter my withes by interpreting your words too much in my favour) 
even to honour me with your friendfhip. Your remaining ſtill 
unfatisfied with my expreſſions, though you abfolve me of any ill 
intention, is a circumftance that makes your prefent difpofition to- 
wards me but the more obliging: and I fhould make but an ill re- 
turn to it, unlefs I ufed my beft endeavours to give you perfect fa- 
tisfaction. This tafk therefore 1 refume very willingly, and with 
full confidence of fucceeding in it. 

I was not informed that your complaint extended to any part 
of my book befide the Leétures on Job; fo could not think of 
looking after any other paſſages that might be liable to fufpicion. 
But you begin with p. 64, &c. As you have totally miftaken my 
defign throughout this paſſage, and many of my expreffions, the 
readieft way to fatisfy you with regard to it, will be to afcertain my 
meaning. My purpofe was to thew, that the Sacred Poets in de- 
ſeribing the State of the Dead make ute of fenfible Images taken 

from 
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from their manner of Sepulture; and to give the reafons why they 
deſeribe it in this manner, and in this only: namely, becaufe the 
ſubject is really inexplicable in any other way; becaufe we have 
no idea of the metaphyſical nature of the Soul, of its form, fitua- 
tion, and manner of exiftence in a feparate ftate; becaufe, from 
the nature of the human faculties, the Infpired Writers could have 
no advantage above others in this cafe; and becauſe they had no 
Syftematical Metaphyfics to help them out, and to enable them 
to talk themfelves and others, as the modern Philofophers do, 
into a perfuafion that they really know fomething of the matter. 
Thefe I fay were the reafons for their invariably expreffing them- 
{elves in this way; not that they wanted the knowledge of the 
permanency of the Soul after death, as certain Learned perfons 
have held.——-So much for the courfe of my reaſoning in general: 
now for my particular expreffions. ** Qualis itaque—haud quia 
„ hanc cognitionem iis invideret Divina Revelatio, fed,” &c. banc 
cognitionem, nimirum, qualis ab animis a corpore ſejunctis vita vi- 
veretur, quis, &c. not the general Knowledge of a Future State, 
the plain Doctrine of Life and Immortality; but the particular 
Knowledge of the eſſence of the Soul, its manner of exiftence in 
a feparate ftate, its place, form, and condition. I had faid but 
juft before, that the Vates Sacri, the Infpired Writers, were pof- 
fefs'd of the belief of the Immortality of the Soul, and of the 
Reſurrection of the Body: here I fay that the Hebrews in gene- 
ral, Inſpired Writers and all, were in the fame cafe with all other 
mortals, and wholly deftitute of this Knowledge ; that is, not furely 
of the Immortality, but of the Metaphyfical Nature of the Soul. 
I never {poke of Divine Revelation’s grudging the former to any: 
nor of the latter, as if it could be a blefling to any. Be fo good 
now as to review this paſſage fairly, and fee if I am chargeable with 
the abfurd reafoning, the miftaking the queftion, the mifreprefen- 
tations, and invidious reflections upon you, which you impute to 
me. I have faid, that the Infpired Ware (and obferve that I 
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confine it to them all along) believed the Immortality of the Soul ; 
tho’ certain Learned perfons have denied, that they did believe 
it: are you one of thofe Learned perfons? have you not declared 
your fentiments upon that head, and in the affirmative, that the 
Infpired Writers had the knowledge and belief of a Future State ? 
have not you proved, that Mofes knew the Immortality of the Soul, 
and that it is deducible from his Writings? that the Prophets 
gave ftrong intimations of it, and gradually revealed it? How then 
could you potlibly fuppofe, that you were here meant? Have I 
faid one word of the national belief of the Jews, or of a Future 
State’s being contained in, or making a part of the Mofaic diſpen - 
fation; of its being or not being a Sanétion of their Law, or any 
thing elfe, which could lead you away fo totally out of fight of 
my meaning? Have I expreſſed mytelf vaguely, inaccurately, obe 
fcurely? I think, I have not; at leaſt 1 profefs tis beyond my 
ability to do it better in a language not familiar to me. Did not 
you rather read it with prejudice, with an unreafonable jealoufy 
and fufpicion, that determined you to take offence, whether it was 
given or no? But enough of this, 1 hope. I ſhall only add, in 
order to be as explicit with you as poſſible, that the Author whom I 
principally had in view was Le Clerc: fee his Comment. Index ad 
Hagiogr. in voce Immortalitas. 

You infift upon the paflage P. 321, as meant of you, and of 
you only; * becaufe you ſpeak of the things there mentioned; and 
of the God from the Machine no one could fpeak but you; becaufe 
no one elfe, in their interpretations of the Book of Job, contended 
for the thing underftood by it.” Now I had not only intimated to 
you before, that if my only defign had been to deftroy your Hypo- 
thefis, I ſhould have beftowed my pains to little purpoſe, by urg- 
ing an argument that could not affect it ; -for allowing Job to be, as 
I contend, not a juft Drama, but a mere Dialogue, your Allegory, 
as far as I can fee, ftands juft where it did before: but moreover, 
to give you full fatisfaction on this head, I had referred you to two 
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fhort paſſages, in which alone you might have found enough to 
account for every expreſſion 1 have there ufed. By your not being 
ſatisfied, I conclude that you have not looked on thoſe paſſages 
to which I referred you ; perhaps you had not the Books at hand. 
1 will therefore tranfcribe them for you. 1 thall add no more upon 
this article, and fhall expect to hear no more of it from you. 
Calmet, Preface fur Fob; he is recounting the fentiments of ſeveral 
Writers: I] s eſt trouvé pluſieurs Ecrivains qui. ont douté de 
la verité de Ihiftoire qu’ il contient. Ils traitent de paraboles & 
d' allegories tout ce qui y eft raconté. Ils veulent que Job, &c. 
foint de noms feints & empruntez; que tout ce recit {foit fait à 
plaiũir; —une piece de Poefie ;—non ce qui étoit en effet, mais ce 
qui pouvoit être. Pour appuyer cette opinion on releve le merveil- 
leux——de cette hiſtoire. Un Prince puiffant, heureux, &c. (a 
fhort account of the ſubject Dieu entre dans cette difpute, pa» 
roit dans un tourbillon, comme l'on dit: Deus e machina ; Il juge 
en faveur de Job, condamne fes amis, & retablit le premier dans 
tout ſes biens. Quoi de plus femblable que tout cela à une Trage- 
die? Les Aes, les Scenes, les Perfonnages, le Denoiie ment, le Mar- 
veilleux, tous les Characteres, y font admirablement bien obſervez. 
Les trois premiers Chapitres font comme le Prelude de la piece. Ils en 
expliquent le ſujet; ils font connoitre les perſonnages. Le premier 
Ate commence au Chap. III, & finit au Ch. XV. Le fecond Ade 
commence au Ch. XV, & finit au Ch. XXII. Le 3me Afe com- 
mence au Ch. XXII, & finit au Ch. XXX. C' eft en cet endroit 
qui Dieu fe fait voir, & fournit le Denoiiement de la Tragedie.“ 
Biſhop Hare, Note on Pf. CVII. 40. Liceat hic obiter 
obſervare librum iſtum (Jobi) non modo metro, ut Pſalmos, ſerip- 
tum effe, fed certiſſime Drama facrum efle; quod cum aliis argu- 
mentis, tum oc maxime conſtat; quod fi totum librum in feptem 
æquales partes dividas, quatuor implent Jobus & tres amici ejus, 
primis capitibus connumeratis, quintam Jobus folus, ſextam Eli- 
huus, ſeptimam Deus. (He muſt mean that theſe ſeven parts were 
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ſtrictly {peaking feven ATs; elfe how is this the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ment, or indeed any argument at all, of its being a Drama?) 
„ Elihuus Dei caufam in fe recipit; Deus vero iple tan- 
dem introducitur ;—ut mæftiffimo Dramati KeJaseopy tandem felix 
obtingat.” 

Pag. 312. Here you think I am wanting in decency and civility 
with regard to yous and charge me with talking dogmatically. I 
had but juft before, in the Paragraph immediately preceding, de: 
fired to, be underſtood as propoſing what I had to fay, non quali 
comperta ac plane percepta, fed in upinione polita; and p. 294, had 
profeſſed, that upon this Subject 1 ſhould rather give the opinions 
of others than my own. And here 1 deliver it as my opinion, in 
which as you well know I only follow many Authors generally ef; 
teemed to be as competent judges in this cafe as any whatever, 
that the Allegorical Interpretation of Job is entirely groundlefs, 
or, if you pleafe, falfe: for that for my part I cannot find any 
traces in it of the manners, rites, or affairs. of the Iſraelites. You 
fay, you believe'moft competent readers arg agreed, that there are 
infinitely more and ſtronger marks that the affairs under the Theocra- 
cy are alluded to, than that Auguftus is ſhadowed under Virgil's 
Hero.” A very modeft recounting of preſumptive votes in your 
favour truly! I am as fully perſuaded as I can be upon any fuch 
point, that there neither is, was, or ever will be, I do not fay fuch 
an agreement of moft competent readers, but any one competent 
reader in the world of this opinion ; nor can I believe that, with all 
the prejudice of hypothefis poſſeſſing you, you can upon recollection 
poſſibly think fo yourfelf———But as for my expreflions which you 
object to; if you had uſed the fame upon a like occafion in your 
writings, I believe they never would have been ſelected as remark- 
ably deficient in point of civility and decency, nor as the moft fla- 
grant inftance to be found there of the Dogmatical. 

The next patfage in the fame page you give up, and allow that it 
could not be meant of you; but think that I ought to have diſtinguiſhed 
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your Allegory from that of others. I ſhould rather have reſtramed it, 
by my expreflion, as well as by the circumftances, to thoſe whom it 
only concerned: I fhould have faid guibu/dam Al legoriæ conquifitori- 
bus; and I will correct it fo, if ever I have an opportunity. As to my 
admitting Solomon’s Song to be an Allegory, at the faine time that 
I denied Job to be fuch ; it was, I affure you, neither out of per- 
verfenefs with regard to you, nor for fear of appearing unorthodox. 
I think there is a material difference between the two cafes: if 
you deny Job to be an Allegory, I ſee no ill confequence ; it ftands 
juft where it did : but if you deny that Solomon’s Song is an Al- 
legory, you muft exclude it from the Canon of Holy Scripture; for 
it holds its place there by no other tenure. You may laugh at 
me, but I am really in earneft in faying, that I am inclined to 
think Solomon’s Song to be altogether Allegorical; I have given 
my reafons for it; and do not yet think the difficulties that ftand 
in the way of the Allegorical Interpretation equal to that of fup- 
pofing, that Ezra, or whoever they were that fettled the Canon 
of Scripture, would ever have admitted a loofe and profane Poem 
into the number and rank of their Sacred and Infpired Writings. 
You are pleafed to fay, that the general turn of my Letter is 
to ſhew you, that you are unreafonable in expecting common civi- 
lities from me, in a book where you lay fo much in my way.” 
Give me leave to ftate my defign, as I imagine, more juftly : it 
was to thew you, that you did not lie fo much in my way, as to 
have made it either neceſſary, or proper, or indeed not even ex- 
tremely impertinent, for me to have entered into a difpute with you. 
If 1 had really, as you fay, neglected paying you common reſpect, 
or declined it for fear of giving offence, you might eafily have fug- 
geſted to yourfelf a proper plea for the prudence and juftnefs of my 
conduct. To profit by the experience of others is the beft ufe one 
can make of Knowledge of the world: the experiment of paying 
you a proper reſpect on a like cecafion had rot fucceeded well with 
others; a fufficient reafon why 1 thould not try it again. For 
inftance, 
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inftance, and it is a caf? in point; the Learned and Ingenious Dr. 
Grey gave an Edition of Job, and in his Preface had occaſion to 
ſpeak of the fevera! prevailing opinions concerning tlie defign of 
the Bonk ; he found himſelf obliged to diſſeut from you; he ex- 
prefed his diſſent in a decent manner; he treated you with can- 
dor, civility, and reſpect. What was the couſequence? you were 
highly offended; you looked upon him as au enemy, marked him 
as an object of your reſentment, and treated him in a manner 
equally unworthy of him and yourſelf. Atter this you ought not 
to wonder, if no writer on Job fhould care to have any thing to 
‘fay to you. 

To have done with Job: I cannot help noting another paſſage 
of mine upon that ſubject, which you have introduced for no other 
purpoſe but to pervert and ridicule it. I am manifeftly fpcaking 
P- 326, of an improvement that might have been made in proceſs 
of time and by a fucceffion of writers; as was the cafe with the 
Greeks, whofe advances in this way I obferve were very flow: you 
dexteroufly flip in she compofer, as if I had faid that He was capable 
of making it himſelf; and then laugh at me for an abfurdity of 
which you are the author. I mention this as another inftance to 
fhew, that you did not read me with that candor and equity which 
is every writer's due. I fuppofe fome friend of yours, who in the 
immoderate warmth of his affection reſolves to keep you to him- 
felf by fetting you at variance with the reft of the world, had 
prejudiced you againft me, by informing you, that I had treated 
you with diſreſpect. In confequence of which, you read my book 
through with the fame fpirit, which you have fhewn in your glots 
upon the parts produced in your letter; and I need not be fur- 
prited to find, that you thought the Author, as well as the Book, 
made up of perverfenets, ablurdity, and nonfenfe. 

You guets the true reaſon of my not being afraid of you; and 
I will give you the reafon, why I told you fo. After what your 
Friend had publiſned to the world, and what you had faid yourielr 
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(for your demand of an explanation was attended with a fort of de- 
nunciation of your refentment, in cafe of a refuſal, or an unfatif- 
factory account of myfelf) I thought it incumbent upon me to tell 
you explicitly, and to repeat it, that I was not to be frightened. 
1 thould not have thought of fetting forth my bravery, if l had not 
firft been called a Coward, and accordingly looked upon as one that 
was to be awed by menaces. 

I have now conſidered all your complaints; and ſince we are 
upon the bufinefs of expoftulation, and as I hope for the laft 
time, you muft give me leave in my turn to make my own. 
It is not in behalf of myfelf, but of one for whom I am much 
more concerned, that is, my Father. In your Julian you bring a 
heavy charge againſt him of Uncharitablenefs. I have feveral ob- 
jections to the whole paſſage, which I ſhall propoſe to you as dif- 
tinctly as I can. 

I. In charging him fo ſeverely, you do not quote his words; or 
fo much as fay, when or where thefe uncharitable reflections were 
made: fo that not one in a hundred perhaps of your readers will 
know, where to find what he has faid, and: ſo be able to examine, 
whether you have charged him juftly or not, 

II. You fay, that thefe reflections ſtand in the place of a confu- 
tation: whereas thé confutation precedes them. Mr. L. charges 
Bafnage with wilfully ſuppreſſing the unexceptionable evidence of 
an honeft contemporary Heathen, Ammian. Marcellus: which is 
as much to the purpofe in one line, and will go as far towards in- 
validating his judgement upon the cafe, as all that Criticifm which 
you have difplayed through fo many pages. 

III. You mifreprefent what he has faid: I muft fet before you 
his words; ** fed profecto, ut obfervat If, Voſſius, “* nullos reli- 
+ pio Chriftiana infenfiores habet hoftes, quam ipfos Chriftianos :” 
aut faltem qui nomine tenus Chriftiani videri volunt: quales funt 
Tan. Faber, Jac. Tollius, aliique iftius Commatis Critici. The 


words quales funt plainly relate to thofe only, qui nomine tenus 
Chrif- 
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Chriftiani videri volunt; and neither of thefe claufes includes Baſ- 
nage. If Mr. L. had intended to include him, he ought to have 
faid, quales funt ip/e Bufnagius, Tan. Faber, &c. or quales etiam funt 
T. Faber, &c. or rather he could not have ufed at all with any 
propriety thoſe words of Voſſius, who {peaks of Sincere Chriftians 
doing diſſervice to the caufe of Chriſtianity: (De Sibyl. Orac. Cap. 
XI.) Mr. L. accordingly cenſures Baſnage, as a Chriftian and a 
real friend, for his indifcretion and perverfe oppofition in this parti- 
cular cafe; for a conduct which you allow to be mof provoking, 
and fuch as cannot but give offence to every fober reader. His cenfure 
upon him is carried no further than the words of Voffius, and 
really amounts to no more than what you have beftowed on him 
yourfelf. Your remarks on what Mr. L. has faid relate to Baſnage 
only: Faber and Tollius you leave to thift for themſelves; and 
they were not either of them Minifters of the Goſpel: fo that your 
laboured amplification, by which you do all you can to aggravate 
the charge of uncharitablenefs, falls intirely to the ground, as being 
built only on your own uncharitable mifreprefentation. 

IV. It would have been more generous and juft in you to have 
acknowledged yourfeif indebted to Mr. L. for the Application of 
the meteoric appearance of Croſſes from Caſaubon's Adverfaria to 
this Subject; which, when it appeared in your more popular Vo- 
lume, was received with applaufe, as new and very ingenious ; an 
applaufe which, as you could not but know, belonged to him. 

I flatter myfelf that you will acknowledge the truth of thefe re- 
marks; and expect, that when you give a new Edition of your Ju- 
lian you will do Mr. L. common juſtice by rectifying all the above 
particulars. 

Vou conclude your Letter with ſaying ſomething of me and of 
yourfelf. What you fay of me is much. more than I deferve ; but 
you qualify it by intimating, that you found me the very reverie 
of my book. Let us e’en compound the matter between the Book. 
and the Author: abate a good deal of one fide and of the other, and 

I mhall. 
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I ſhall be fatisfied. What vou fay of yourfelf, of your cefigns and 
your difpofition, I moft readily believe to be true: and affure your- 
felf, that I always have been, and ‘hall be, as ready to acknowledge 
upon all proper occafions the fuperiority of your Genius, your 
Learning, and your abilities. I do but join with many other fin- 
cere well-wifhers to you in regretting, that you have not tome- 
thing more of the Spirit of Toleration in Literary matters; that 
you are fo hafty in taking up your refentments, and that you 
treat fuch as differ from you in fo fevere, and fo contemptuous a 
manner. 

For myfelf as a member of the Commonwealth of Letters, I 
am a true Lover of peace and quietnefs, of mutual freedom, can- 
dor, and benevolence. I deteft and I defpife the Squabbles that are 
perpetually arifing from the jealouſy and peevifhnefs of the genus 
irritable Scriptorum. I am a ſtaunch Republican and a zealous Pro- 
teftant in Literature, nor will ever bear with a Perpetual Dictator, 
or an Infallible Pope, whofe Decrees are to be fubmitted to with- 
out appeal, and to be received with implicit affent. Manus bec 
inimica tyrannis. My favourite Principle is the Liberty of Prophe- 
cying, and I will maintain it with my laft breath. 

With regard to you in particular, depend upon my fincerity when 
I affure you, that I thall not only always honour you as a man of 
the firft rank in Letters, but fhall be heartily difpofed to cultivate 
your acquaintance, and to merit your good opinion ; fhall be glad 
of every opportunity of enjoying the pleafure and profit of your con- 
verfation ; and moft willing to enter into as near an intercourfe with 
you as you fhall be pleated to permit, as a Neighbour, a Member 
of the fame Society, and a Friend. 

I am with great Truth and Reſpect, 
Dear Sir, 
Your moft obedient and 
Faithful humble Servant, 
R. L. 


LETTER 
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LETTER Iv. 
To tue Reverenn Dr. L. 


Dear Sin, Grovefnor Square [Oct.] 12, 1756. 


I HAVE this moment received the favour of your long letter 
of the 6th, it having been fent me hither from Prior Park. 

I had a great deal to fay to.the contents. In fome places you: 
have ſhewn I was miftaken, in others you have convinced me I was 
not. And if you have ſhewn me I have here and there miſtaken 
your meaning, I have my revenge very amply, if I could take any 
pleafure in it, in feeing you are as totally miftaken in my moral. 
character. But you have ſhut my mouth for ever on the ſubject 
of your letter; by the information you impart to me in the con- 
clufion, namely, that the Mr. L, who fent a few notes to Reading 
the Editor of the Ecclefiaftical Hiftorians, was your Father. 1 had 
not the leaſt fufpicion of it, when I pretended to take your ufage of 
me unkindly in your Frelections. Had I known that, I thould: 
not only have forborn complaining, but have applauded your piety.. 
The injurer of your Father’s memory (and fuch you tool nie to 
be, as appears by what you fay here) deferved no quarter from 
you. And this but gives me one reafon more to eſteem you. And 
that T inay not continue worfe in your eſteem than J deferve, give 
me lcave tu tell you i am no olagiary of your Father's observations. 
By an odd fancy to a ſtrange unequal writer, I had read Meric 

Caſau : 
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Cafaubon's writings thro’ and thro’ And I had finithed my book 
of Julian, and it was half printed off, when Dr. Jorten wrote 
me word of this note of Mr. L’s. This is a point of honour in 
which I am particularly delicate. I will venture to boaft again to 
you in this, that 1 believe no Author was ever more averſe to take 
to himfelfe any thing that belonged to another. However I owe 
fo much to your piety, which is really edifying, as to ftrike out 
that note againft your Father, the very firft opportunity. It is to 
this likewife, that I am ready to facrifice every diſguſt that fome 
parts of your lait might be naturally ſuppoſed to give me; as where 
you leave the queftion between us, and dictate to me like a tu- 
tor or Pedagogue on my general conduct towards others; in 
which it is not to be fuppofed you could be acquainted with the 
whole of the cafe, or know my particular provocations, as in 
the cafe of Gray. I have faid to the world, (and they ought 
to believe me or difprove me) that 1 had treated no man roughly, 
who had not firft fallen upon me. But I thought it both below 
me, and impertinent in it felfe, to acquaint the public with the 
particulars, In a word, I repeat it once again, that my ufing 
your Father with diſreſpect amply juftified you for every thing I 
complained of. But (for all I faid there, and when I faid it) I 
honoured his memory as one of the moft learned Perfons of a 
better Age, if he was, as I fuppofe he might be, the Author of 
the Comments, &c. And be aſſured, I efteem it not amongſt the 
leaft of his fervices to the Public, that he produced you with the 
reft of his works. I accept with all cordiality the offer of your 
friendſhip. You know the worft of me, and perhaps have 
given credit to a great deal more than the worft, I mean the 
calumnies of my Enemies; for the future you are to believe only 
as you find. 
Jam, Dear Sir, Your very faithful 
and affectionate humble Servant, 
W. W. 
P. S. 
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P. S. I am here in waiting. I mention it to you from a 
felfith view. Regis of this month is dying. What ſhould 
hinder your ftepping into his place? it would ſurely be 
the eaſier, for there are now three or four vacancies amongſt 
the Chaplains by deaths and removals, and it would be an 
acquifition to me to have you in this month. 


LETTER V. 
To tHe Reverenn Dr. W. 


Dear Sir, i Winchefer, OR. 14, 1756. 


CANNOT omit the firſt opportunity of acknowledging the 
favour of your very obliging Letter, which is juft now come to 
my hands, 

I was unwilling to open my complaint to you relating to my 
Father, till I had, as I thought, totally removed the foundation of 
your exceptions againft me. You allow, that I had no reafon to 
go out of my way and to pay you any particular compliment; and 
you muft give me leave ftill to aver, that on the other hand I 
have not, upon that or any other account, gone out of my way 
with defign to reflect upon you. To what I have already offered 
upon this head, I might add that the Argument and Subftance of 
the XXXIId and XXXIIId Lectures, which feem chiefly to give 
you difguft, were drawn up to the fame effect, as they now ap- 
pear, fome years before your Julian was publifhed; as I could 
prove to you inconteftably, if required, by the original papers, 
and hy the teftimony of the Biſhops of Oxford, Rochefter, and 

VoL. VII. 6L Norwich, 
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Norwich, and feveral other learned Friends, whom I confulted 
upon my whole Plan. I fimply purfued my plan, and differed 
from you no otherwife than I did from many other eminent wri- 
ters, againft whom I could have no prejudice. I thought there was 
no need of being tender in delivering one’s opinion upon a ſubject 
of fuch doubtful difputation as Job: nulli gravis ef percuſſus Achilles 
However fince it has happened contrary to my expectation, in re- 
turn for your very obliging Conceffion in regard to my Father, I 
will very readily endeavour to foften or alter any expreffions which 
ſtill offend you, and which you will mark to me as fuch, as far 
as I can do it confiftently with my general Thefis. In excuſe for 
what may offend you in my laft, I might alledge, that I have 
faid nothing but what fome paffages in your Letter gave me, not 
only a fair opportunity, but a right to fay:—but I am unwilling 
to refume this ſubject; and take much more pleafure in returning 
you my fincereft thanks for your very obliging expreſſions of all 
forts. Thofe of your Poft-fcript are particularly fo in every re- 
ſpect; and the reaſon you are fo kind as to give for your mention- 
ing the thing, would really be a great inducement to me to think 
of it. But my ambition is at an end ; and otherwife an attendance 
of this fort would be extremely inconvenient to me in my prefent 
ſituation. 

I write this in a very great hurry, as you may well imagine, 
when I tell you, I am preparing to remove with my Family to 
Durham the beginning of next week. I hope I ſhall there have 
frequent opportunities of improving the friendfhip which you fo 
generoufly offer me, and which I ſhall highly efteem; and of de- 
monftrating in every way which lies in my power the fincerity with 
which I am, 


Dear Sir, Your moft faithful 
and affectionate humble Servant, 
R. L. 


FINIS. 


ERRORS OF THE PRESS IN VOL VII. 


P. 580. & (. from the bottom for bemixes facias, r. homines quod facias. 
777. J. 11. for is fo far, r. is far. 
13. for bim/elf, r. infelf. 
834. v. l. 13. for jufit moram, point and read thus—juflic. Moram, & c. 
919. Ža 2. from the bottom after Aud, infert is. 
936. The pages which follow this thould hare been numbered 937, xc. 
996. 4 laſt, for to bi, r. to hint. 
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